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An Exploratory Study of Dynamic Factors in the Content of 
The Rorschach Protocol’ 





FRED Brown, Pu.D.? 


I 


The clinical psychologist who 
uses the Rorschach test intensively 
over a period of years is sooner or 
later impressed by the wealth of 
material which the patient projects 
into these inkblots. Quite apart 
from the quantitative patterns 
which emerge and lend themselves 
to interpretation, he notes particu- 
lar responses which seem to reveal 
significant aspects of the patient’s 
inner life. These responses appear 
within certain configurations of the 
protocol, possess a direction and 
meaning which gives them a unique 
value in arriving at a deeper under- 
standing of the patient’s conflicts 
and phantasies, and cannot be re- 
garded only as perceptual experi- 
ences. To relate them to the kin- 
aesthetic activity of the human 
movement response and to assign 
them generalized, vague and lim- 
ited descriptive functions is to ne- 
glect the major contribution of the 
Rorschach as a prime elicitor of the 
individual’s phantasy life in which 
he expresses needs and fears not 
compatible with self-esteem or the 
imperatives of society. That the 
Rorschach is a projective technique 
in the fullest sense of the word is 
well known, but the hesitant cau- 
tion with which content analysis 
has been approached would suggest 
that there is a stigma, something 
“unscientific,” about this phase of 
psychodiagnostics. Among them- 
selves, psychoanalytically oriented 
psychologists will discuss important 
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empirical correlations between spe- 
cific content and either other com- 
ponents of the test battery or 
clinical data obtained from the 
therapist. But these insights are 
frequently regarded as curiosa 
which have no legitimate place in 
the thinking of the clinician. 

Published contributions to con- 
tent analysis have been impressively 
meager, especially those which at- 
tempt to impute dynamic signifi- 
cance either to specific responses or 
particular plates. As Wheeler 
(1949) has pointed out; 

= . among the 286 papers examined 

. only four yielded direct content in- 
formation, while in only twenty-one more 
were there vague indications of content 
significance beyond the broad categorical 
references. Of thirty-eight psychiatric-psy- 
chological text-books in which the Ror- 
schach is mentioned, only three evidenced 
an awareness that there is something to 
the content idea.” 

Lindner’s original paper on con- 
tent (Lindner 1946) had attached to 
it a cautious editorial disclaimer of 
complicity or sanction when it ap- 
peared, even though the study was 
essentially categorical rather than 
dynamic. Subsequent articles on 
this topic have either represented 
atomistic attempts to supply quan- 
titative respectability for generally 
accepted interpretations (Rosen 
1951) or have expressed positive 
admonitions against the interpreta- 
tion of symbolic responses. Rapa- 
port and his colleagues are most 
emphatic in this respect, stating in 
no uncertain terms: 

“the cautious examiner will not at- 
tempt to infer unconscious ideas or feel- 
ings from any implicit or explicit symbolic 
response. The hazards of wild symbolic 
interpretations are overwhelming, and the 
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examiner will not discredit himself in the 
eyes of responsible psychiatrists by specu- 
lations not based upon an intimate 
knowledge of the patient himself . . . with 
subjects who see too many teeth, too many 
pincers or scissors or nutcrackers, too 
many strategic gun emplacements or bat- 
tleships with cannons raised to shoot, the 
important thing is to recognize that these 
are implicit symbolic responses; their 
occurrence should arouse suspicion of the 
presence of a psychotic process, but in 
themselves they should not be used as 
material for symbolic translation” (Rapa- 
port, Gill, Shafer, 1945). 

Beyond stating this prohibition, 
Rapaport offers no convincing rea- 
sons for his position. His denial 
of the intrinsic significance of what 
he so clearly recognizes and accepts 
as symbolic is puzzling at the very 
least. 

It is interesting to note that 
Schafer (1948) again refers to the 
gun emplacement response, but 
even though this interesting projec- 
tion is located in what Rapaport 
considers a legitimate genital area 
on card VII, Schafer steers away 
from it with the same unwilling- 
ness as Rapaport to wrestle with its 
implications. Beck (1945) frequent- 
ly comments upon individual re- 
sponses, but he either leaves them 
with a notation upon their possible 
significance as “leads” for the ther- 
apist or weaves them more formally 
into the structural analysis of the 
protocol. For example, he states: 

5 . the ‘picture of a little animal 
with something blinding it . . . something 
with wool over it’ is an odd_ percept 
though not an impossible one” (p. 247). 

“The ‘halt’ command is original and 
possibly significant” (p. 263). 

But these ostensibly significant re- 
sponses are never dissected for their 
meaning in the economics of the 
patient’s inner life, nor is their 
possible interpretation touched 
upon. This may be a commendable 
inhibition from the standpoint of 
rigorous objective analysis of a 
subjective technique, but it would 
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appear to be inadequate so far as 
the needs of the psychiatrist are 
concerned quite apart from the dis- 
regard of heuristic value. In a later 
publication Beck (1951) comments 
upon the use of content analysis, 
concluding: 

. we are still far from having any 
established generalizations according to 
which any one symbol can be immediately 
interpreted for its meaning to the person 
producing it. It is in the sphere of con- 
tent, therefore, that important research in 
the Rorschach test still lies before us. 
The structural dimensions give us a meas- 
ure that tell us what the person is. The 
content, when we know more about it, 
will tell us where he has been, and to 
what he has been exposed.” 

It is our belief that content can 
tell us what the person is, what his 
conflicts are, and how his per- 
sonality is affected by them. De- 
scription of the personality as is, 
without attempting a dynamic ex- 
planation of its phenomenology, 
strikes us as an indefensible neglect 
of valuable insights into person- 
ality and its vicissitudes gained 
through more than half a century 
of psychoanalytic investigation. 

There is an interesting parallel 
between the reluctance to accept 
content analysis and the reception 
accorded Freud’s early contribu- 
tions. Coming as they did at a time 
when an aggressive objectivism. was 
dominating medicine, his painstak- 
ing analysis of the verbalizations of 
his patients and the inferences he 
drew seemed more mystical than 
scientific and were ridiculed as 
such. The psychologist, working 
with complex human material, is 
also torn setae his allegiance to 
the canons of scientific methodol- 
ogy and his desire to acquire a 
comprehensive understanding of a 
complex human being. The Freud- 
ian psychology ce gerreseny oe has 
opened up a broad vista into the 
unknown which has left an indel- 
ible imprint upon the field of 
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psychiatry and clinical psychology. 
The Rorschach technique also ar- 
rived upon the American scene at a 
time when quantification was being 
emphasized, and there are still a 
sufficient number of academic clini- 
cal psychologists who question the 
psychoanalytic concept of projec- 
tion and hold fast to a static con- 
ception of experimental validation. 

For several reasons, the experi- 
mental approach, with its emphasis 
upon group norms, has given the 
clinical psychologist very little in 
the way of meaningful and fruitful 
insights into human _ personality 
with special reference to the sick 
personality. For the most part, the 
utilization of statistical techniques 
has yielded very little which the 
psychologist can apply in his daily 
work. Even in dealing with such an 
objective test as the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue Scale, Rabin and Guertin 
(1951), after evaluating 145 studies 
which appeared between 1945 and 
1950, concluded: 

es . so far, we have failed to demon- 
strate the effectiveness of certain quantita- 
tive formulas and test score variables as 
an aid to individual diagnosis.” 

Nevertheless, the experience of 
any competent clinical psychologist 
will attest to the usefulness of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale in individ- 
ual diagnosis when the content of 
the test is used. If this holds for an 
objective test, it is obvious that 
even more barren results will 
emerge from statistical manipula- 
tion of the Rorschach. 

This does not mean that there is 
no need for validation of the Ror- 
schach content. On the contrary, 
constant validation is necessary in 
order to derive the most from the 
protocol. But validation methods 
based upon group comparisons of 
the quantitative data, while pro- 
viding us with group tendencies 
and measures of dispersion, tell us 
nothing about the flesh and blood 
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patient. If, however, we are able to 
obtain a large number of qualita- 
tive observations from the Ror- 
schach content it would then be 
possible to test these statistically for 
validity and reliability in the same 
way as Seeman (1952) has done 
with psychoanalytic concepts. Such 
Statistical assays of qualitative ma- 
terial will demonstrate whether the 
occurrence of certain responses is a 
random matter or specifically and 
dynamically related to the person- 
ality configuration. Even then, the 
clinician will remain aware of the 
subtle manner in which content in- 
terpretation is affected by the total 
test constellation and will continue 
to employ his clinical acumen in 
preference to any adherence to 
means and standard deviations. 
Methods which lend themselves 
more satisfactorily to the validative 
needs of the clinical psychologist 
working with content material com- 
prise (1) comparison of “blind” 
Rorschach inferences and deduc- 
tions with independently obtained 
detailed dynamic formulations by 
a psychoanalytically trained ther- 
apist, (2) evaluation of the internal 
consistency of the interpretation in 
the light of what is known about 
the structure and function of psy- 
chic components, (3) cross-valida- 
tion with interpretations arrived at 
through the use of other projective 
techniques, and (4) comparison 
with case history data. However, it 
cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that the Rorschach is not an objec- 
tive test, that the richest and most 
meaningful interpretation of the 
content is indissoluably related to 
the combination of experience and 
sensitivity to psychodynamic proc- 
esses of the psychologist, and that 
statistical evaluation of such intri- 
cate productions must of necessity 
result in restricted categorical data. 
The rich and fruitful possibilities 
of clinical validation may be seen 
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to advantage in a posthumously 
published paper by Rorschach 
and Overholser (1924). 

Rorschach’s own attitude toward 
content analysis underwent an in- 
teresting change which has seem- 
ingly been overlooked by those who 
oppose this approach. In his major 
work he states; 

“The content of the interpretations of- 
fers little indication as to the content of 
the psyche until it is considered in relation 
to the psychogram .. .” (page 122). 

“Occasionally, the content of the re- 
sponses gives some information about the 
degree of energy the subject applies to his 
work and the amount of pleasure he gets 
from it, and indicates how adaptable he is 
under his working conditions.” 

“The test cannot be considered as a 
means of delving into the unconscious. At 
best, it is far inferior to the other more 
profound psychological methods such as 
dream interpretation and association ex- 
periment.” (p. 123). 

“The test cannot be used to probe into 
the content of the subconscious...” 

“Certain tendencies in the subconscious 
are occasionally revealed by comparison of 
the content of the interpretations with the 
rest of the findings.” 

These statements reveal Ror- 
schach’s own uncertainty about 
content analysis at the time he 
wrote the Psychodiagnostics. How- 
ever, in a paper prepared by him a 
few weeks before his death (Ror- 
schach 1924) his attitude had un- 
dergone a marked change which 
indicates that his previous vacilla- 
tions may have been caused by 
insights which had not been fully 
tested by an intensive comparison 
with material obtained through 
psychoanalytic investigation. In 
this paper he states: 

“The kinaesthesias, when they become 
the determinants of the interpretation of 
the record . . . do actually bring uncon- 
scious things to the light of day; the 
analysis establishes the fact that they must 
stand in the closest relation to what is 
generally spoken of as the unconscious” 
(—. p. 208). 

Nor did he limit content analysis 


to the human movement (M) fac- 
tor alone, for he states further: 

“But there are subjects in whom un- 
mistakable signs of ‘complexes’ can be 
demonstrated on the basis of the F series. 
These are irrational types in whom un- 
conscious material is constantly seeping 
into the conscious ...” (p. 214) 

Even color-responses are not ex- 
cluded from content consideration, 
for he declares: 

“Evidently the content of the color in- 
terpretations is to be evaluated like the 
manifest content in dream interpretation 
where the latent content is brought to 
light only in dream analysis” (p. 209). 

These statements are far removed 
from Rapaport’s negative dictum. 
If it should be pointed out that 
Rorschach relied upon a detailed 
psychoanalytic history, it should 
also be noted that his interpretation 
was “blind” and that it was in re- 
markably close agreement with the 
analytic material. 

Certain hypotheses and basic 
principles may now be formulated 
as a foundation and rationale for 
content interpretation. These will 
be predicated upon phenomena ob- 
served both in the psychoanalytic 
treatment of patients and in the 
use of the Rorschach technique. 
Such a liason is logical when we 
consider that the intrinsic tech- 
nique of psychoanalysis involves 
the study of the patient’s fantasy 
productions, and that Rorschach 
percepts deal, for the most part, 
with similar material. If the human 
movement response and other de- 
terminants bring fantasies to light, 
then the content must tell us a 
great deal about these patients’ un- 
conscious wishes, fears and striv- 
ings. We may further hypothecate a 
close relationship between the free 
associations obtained in the treat- 
ment session and the flow of associ- 
ations to relatively unstructured 
blots. In the one case the patient 
is encouraged to talk about what- 
ever comes into his mind, and in 
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the other he is instructed to tell 
whatever the blot “reminds” him 
of. The principle of psychic de- 
terminism operates in both in- 
stances, since there is a constant 
process of selection and rejection 
upon both a conscious and uncon- 
scious plane in each situation. As 
in the analysis, the psychologist 
must be sensitive to the presence 
of repressed and suppressed content 
as this becomes conspicuous in 
the light of the total content 
configuration. The analyst infers 
from what is not said what is being 
withheld, while the psychologist, 
conversant with the pattern po- 
tentialities of the blot, must also 
understand what is not seen or not 
responded to as an analogue to 
the unsaid. It is therefore assumed 
that dynamisms operate in the 
exclusion or distortion of what the 
patient sees in the inkblot similar 
to what takes place in the free 
association of the analysis, except 
that in the Rorschach one possesses 
a constant and unvarying stimulus 
situation against which, in contrast 
to the subjective screen of the 
therapist, the patient projects the 
content of his inner life. 

We may now formulate a se- 
ries of hypothetical-deductive con- 
structs which will serve as basic 
postulates for content analysis: 

1. The Rorschach technique 
presents a constant series of visual 
stimulus patterns to the patient 
which have restricted and limited 
meanings in terms of formal re- 
ality. 

2. In responding to these semi- 
structured forms individuals will 
project interpretations which fall 
into uniform clusters known as 
“popular” responses. This demon- 
strates a basic perceptual com- 
munality which over-rides_ the 
“accidental” nature of the blots. 

3. The communality of popular 
responses represents the most vis- 
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ible segment of a continuum which 
implies that there is a_ similar 
communality in the invisible seg- 
ments of the continuum which 
embraces the unconscious and pre- 
conscious fantasies of the individ- 
ual. These areas are to the popular 
responses what the infra-red and 
ultra-violet portions of the spect- 
rum are to the primary colors. 

4. Borderline popular figures rep- 
resent modal interpretations which 
project conflicts within the range 
of the “normal” and which are near 
consciousness (e.g., the upper gray 
figures on card X seen as two 
animals fighting or glaring at each 
other). 

5. The meanings of projections 
in the fantasy area (M) are as 
significant for certain communali- 
ties of conflict, need and wish as 
are popular responses and many 
form reactions for a communality 
of conformity and reality aware- 
ness. 

6. The greater the distance from 
either populars or borderline popu- 
lars the greater is the likelihood 
that personalized percepts are 
emerging and that these percepts 
stem from the invisible segments 
of the spectrum of mental life. 

7. Such percepts may range from 
the creatively ingenious to the 
pathologically malignant, depend- 
ing upon their distance from the 
visible range and the nature of the 
need expressed. 

8. A process of censorship oper- 
ates in the selection and rejection 
of percepts in accordance with 

(1) form acceptability and (2) con- 
tent acceptability. This is analog- 
ous to the censorship that prevails 
in free associations and which is 
related to resistance in treatment. 

9. In addition to the formal and 
acceptable features of certain blot 
areas which are seen and recog- 
nized as resembling “real” con- 
structs (F+), certain areas possess 
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symbolic-affective loadings which 
are either preconscious or uncon- 
scious in our culture. 

10. The manner in which inter- 
pretations are made in such areas 
demonstrates the strength of the 
ego in dealing with symbolic men- 
tal processes. The normal individ- 
ual tends to interpret them as 
reality-oriented recollections, while 
the schizophrenic reacts to them as 
reality-distorting reified symbols, 
substituting the symbol for its re- 
ferent. 

11. Different levels of repression 
are demonstrated by variations 
from the visible segment of per- 
ception, ranging from normal 
through neurotic to psychotic. 

12. Exclusions or inclusions of 
certain blot areas which differ too 
much from what may be expected 
upon the basis of patent or border- 
communalities represent different 
degrees of distortion caused by the 
imposition upon the blot area of 
symbolic meanings determined by 
deep inner needs in accordance 
with the principle of psychic de- 
terminism and the pleasure prin- 
ciple. 

13. Such distortions or personal- 
ized slantings occur with sufficient 
frequency in the protocols of 
deviant personalities to constitute 
uniformities. As such they lend 
themselves legitimately to interpre- 
tation within the context of the 
total protocol content and auxil- 
iary tests of the battery, especially 
since they constitute segments of 
an invisible communality of needs 
and need-frustrations. 

14. The nature of conflicts and 
needs elicited through content 
analysis will be found to conform 
to the symbolized struggles of the 
individual with reference to psy- 
chosexual stages of development in 
a manner similar to their appear- 
ance in the dream work. Even 
though these struggles may be 
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universal, the manner in which the 
culture deals with them will deter- 
mine their symbol patterning in 
the Rorschach. 

15. Specialized deviant sub- 
groups within the culture will 
utilize symbols which seem to lack 
that expression of communality of 
conflict which is inferred from the 
uniformity of their appearance. 
One might have to assume in such 
cases the existence of a symbolic 
argot through which conflicts are 
betrayed (e.g., Lindner’s descrip- 
tion of the “tomahawk” and “ham- 
merhead” responses to the central 
light-gray rare detail on the mid- 
line of card I and his “man at 
stool” for all of card IV, are re- 
sponses which have never been 
obtained by the writer or his 
colleagues even though Lindner 
states that this response “ranks 
high as a response given by com- 
pulsive characters”’.) 

In presenting content interpreta- 
tions in this paper it should be 
pointed out that validative support 
comes from approximately 600 
cases for which detailed clinical 
material was available. The total 
group from which these inferences 
have been derived numbers well 
over 1500 full-battery studies which 
include the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Scale, word-association test, Buck’s 
House-Tree-Person test with post- 
drawing interrogation, Bender 
Visual-Motor Gestalt test used as 
projective technique, and in some 
cases the TAT. Intratest and inter- 
test correspondences were carefully 
analyzed in each case and the final 
formulations were compared with 
clinical data. Empirical correlations 
were impressively high. Like all 
Rorschach analysis, content inter- 
pretation must be used cautiously 
and only by psychologists who are 
well grounded in psychoanalytic 
dynamics. Furthermore, there must 
be a constant awareness and utili- 
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zation of the formal aspects of the 
technique which were so brilliant- 
ly worked out by Rorschach. 
Otherwise, the rich inferences from 
the content will lack that degree of 
structurization which leads to the 
depiction of the global personality. 


Il 


The following response interpre- 
tations are presented with the in- 
tention of showing how they are 
related to the patient’s psychic 
economics. It will be noted that 
some interpretations are qualified 
and that blot areas are sometimes 
given several interpretations. This 
is not only unavoidable, but should 
sharpen the examiner’s awareness 
of the various ways in which the 
patient projects his personality. We 
are dealing with contexts as pro- 
jected by a dynamic organism. To 
list discrete item interpretations 
would be to oversimplify one of 
the most complex manifestaitons of 
personality. 


Carp I 


This card delineates the manner 
in which the patient responds to a 
new and challenging situation. He 
may react to the entire blot with a 
popular percept, demonstrating im- 
mediate awareness of the obvious, 
or he may fasten upon the white 
spaces as an expression of evasion 
and resistiveness, or he may select 
minor details as a way of coping 
with anxiety aroused by threaten- 
ing aspects of the blot. 


Entire center detail: 


The major content of this plate 
concerns the center figure, with its 
ambiguous quality of solid matron- 
liness and its “Prussian officer” 
bulkiness. The matronly quality 
offers an obstacle to patients who 
have difficulties with the mother 
figure, since the amplitude of the 
hips and the large breast area 
presents contact features which are 
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either threatening in an oedipal 
setting or unattainable in the pa- 
tient’s life history. The lower 
“bell” portion of this figure is es- 
sentially that part of the mother 
which is most evident to the child 
as he sidles up to her and leans 
against the swell of the hip. Hence, 
this area arouses unconscious as- 
sociations of softness, yieldingness 
and acceptance, with contact at this 
point followed by caresses and 
nurturant gratifications. For other 
patients, especially those with 
gastro-intestinal diseases, the con- 
tact associations are angular, hard, 
unyielding and followed by rejec- 
tion and oral deprivation. In either 
case, denial of passive-receptive 
needs and tender affection may 
evoke revealing reactions to this 
figure. 

When seen: as a Statue of a 
female it may be inferred that the 
mother figure was experienced as 
rigid and cold, possibly represent- 
ing an unattainable object. In 
other contexts it indicates a wish 
to immobilize the figure, to deny 
its humanity in an effort to ward 
off its erotic seductiveness. When 
the bottom extension is described 
as a penis and the center figure has 
been seen as a female form one can 
assume that the mother figure was 
experienced as phallic - dominant 
and that there persists the infantile 
belief in the mother’s penis, repre- 
senting a negation of castration 
anxiety. On the other hand, if this 
area, often seen as the feet of the 
figure, is specifically excluded, it 
represents a denial of the mother’s 
phallic strength with castrative 
hostility toward her which will 
likely be expressed toward women 
in general. Denotation of the bot- 
tom detail as a penis by females 
is an outright denial of castration 
with concomitant unwillingness to 
accept the feminine role. If the 
center figure is seen as a soldier it 
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points to a mother figure who was 
regarded as a strict disciplinarian, 
while any attribution of aggressive- 
ness to this figure (‘‘lungeing at 
you”, “about to grab you”) shows 
fear of women within a_phobic- 
paranoid context. From a dynamic 
standpoint such responses point to 
a fear of one’s own feminine com- 
ponent in a precariously balanced 
bi-sexuality. Interpretation of the 
diamond-shaped center light-gray 
rare detail as a “belly button” or 
navel localizes the unconscious area 
of traumatic separation from the 
mother, with the wish for reunion. 
Religious paranoids will fasten 
upon this figure for its significance 
as an expression of mystical re- 
union in conjunction with rebirth 
fantasies (“center of the universe”, 
“vagina”). It also projects regres- 
sion to feelings and fantasies of 
infantile omnipotence. 

If the center form is seen as 
“a dress”, “a suit of clothing” or 
“a tailor’s dummy”, especially if 
accompanied by other clothing per- 
cepts where human forms are 
ordinarily seen, it signifies a sense 
of inner emptiness, great distance 
from people with inability to em- 
pathize with them, cathexis with- 
drawal, and feelings of depressed 
depersonalization. These may be 
compensated for by a variety of 
acted-out roles played by the pa- 
tient in an effort to gain a sense of 
identity. These attitudes spring 
from feelings of low self-esteem 
associated with a narcissistic and 
indifferent mother figure. If the 
figure is “covered by a cloak” the 
patient is evading the problem of 
gender differentiation and his own 
sexual identification. Attribution 
of masculine characteristic to the 
form or a mixture of both male 
and female features points up 
strong latent homosexual compon- 
ents stemming from confused or 
diffuse parental images. 


Upper center claw details: 


Selection of these details is not 
uncommon, although seeing them 
“reaching out to grab something” 
suggests phobic symptoms. As the 
hands of a person who is drown- 
ing, “flailing about”, it has been 
found to denote fear of insanity 
stemming from masturbation guilt. 
From the standpoint of therapeutic 
prognosis, these details seen as 
“arms supplicating heaven, calling 
upon God”, indicates that the pa- 
tient recognizes her helplessness and 
seeks succorance. This response is 
very rarely given by males, prob- 
ably because they are more re- 
luctant to express such desperate 
helplessness. The degree of help- 
lessness expressed by this percept 
may be evaluated by the associa- 
tion of arms so upraised, the size 
of the arms seen in this fashion, 
and the analogue to a baby raising 
its arms to the mother from a 
prone position in the crib. “Baby 
birds with mouths open waiting to 
be fed” projects oral-dependency 
traits with the concomitant feeling 
of expectancy that such needs will 
be met. In general it points to an 
insatiable appetite for narcissistic 
supplies which may result in 
exaggerated feelings of disappoint- 
ment when their unreali-stic 
expectations are frustrated. This 
response may be linked with the 
side figures seen as “Santa Clauses 
carrying bags of toys”, indicating a 
wish for a benevolent father figure, 
a yearning for the receptive privi- 
leges of childhood, or a looking 
back upon the “good old days” of 
childish irresponsibility with its 
pleasant fictions. 

Center “Buddha” figure, 
card inverted: 

This form indicates that the 
patient leads an inner life care- 
fully hidden from others which 
may be contemplative or autistic, 
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depending upon the total config- 
uration. In any case, there are 
inner recesses in the personality 
which make possible withdrawal 
from jangling reality for the pur- 
pose of mobilizing energies (in 
conjunction with good color re- 
sponses and extensor M) or in 
order to find consolation in the 
contemplation of a narcissistically 
inflated fantasy of self-important 
aloofness which is never subjected 
to the test of competition. 


Whole figure: 


Bat or butterfly: If seen as 
“frayed”, “with holes in it’, “looks 
like it has been stepped on”, all of 
which are analogous to the 
withered leaf percept for this form, 
there is the suggestion of deep 
feelings of self-devaluation stem- 
ming from earlier parental crit- 
icisms now expressed as a dysphori- 
cally tinged masochistic pleasure in 
collecting injustices. Patients who 
give this response feel that they 
have been misused by life and suf- 
fer from feeling of inadequacy in 
social situations. Rapaport has re- 
ferred to such responses as indica- 
tors of masturbation guilt, which 
might also suggest a sense of dam- 
age resulting from this practice 
with accompanying loss of self- 
esteem. Whatever the specific con- 
tributing factors, it may be gen- 
eralized that this response indicates 
that there has been little ego- 
bolstering support in the early life 
history of the individual. 

Entire card, human or animal face: 

This is a characteristic reaction 
of children and adolescents, so that 
it has been regarded as signifying 
immaturity when offered by adults. 
Depending upon the expression 
(“leering”, “laughing”, “grin- 
ning”, “snarling”, “angry’’) it sig- 
nifies the most enduring impression 
of the earliest facial expressions 
and moods experienced in contact 
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with the parental figures. The first 
face seen by the child is projected 
here, with the assumption that 
attitudes toward the world (fear, 
being threatened, hostility, benevo- 
lence) reflect introjected parental 
attitudes. The unfriendliness of 
the environment is therefore a 
projected impression stemming 
from inner hostility or libidinal 
wishes. That this percept occurs in 
the protocols of troubled adoles- 
cents who are experiencing a re- 
crudescence of oedipal struggles 
would lend emphasis to this inter- 
pretation. “The Halloween pump- 
kin” and “mask” responses indicate 
a somewhat more bland reaction 
with attempts to negate hostile or 
libidinal feelings toward the 
mother figure. 


Entire card, “whirling” responses: 

“People whirling around” may 
be related to the games played by 
young children who spin them- 
selves in order to make the room 
revolve. This type of behavior is 
often seen in children between the 
age of two and three years who are 
being subjected to conformist pres- 
sures. By revolving the room they 
express their dominance over an 
otherwise unyielding environment 
and assert autonomy. Whirling 
dulls the sharp outlines of the 
environment into a_ species of 
buzzing confusion. It is related to 
loss of purposive behavior (“going 
in circles”) and loss of conscious- 
ness as a way of taking flight from 
the body (whirling Dervishes). In 
this response therefore, we note a 
wish to lose conscious control over 
body impulses so that instinctual 
cravings may be released from in- 
tellectual surveillance. As a protest 
against the unyielding firmness of 
reality it signifies a regressed re- 
belliousness, subserving simultane- 
ously the wish for what Freud has 
called the “Oceanic” feeling of 
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mystical reunion with the universe. 
It projects a wish to escape from 
the demands of reality with special 
reference to individuation and 
adult responsibility. When the 
figures are seen as being whirled by 
something in the center (also card 
III) the patient is overwhelmed by 
the rapid accumulation of life 
situations and inner promptings 
which cannot be assimilated quick- 
ly enough into the personality 
structure. He feels himself manipu- 
lated and controlled by forces from 
which he is unable to escape. This 
sometimes is associated with dis- 
turbing compulsions and _ obses- 
sions. If the center figure is being 
“pulled” by the side figures it 
indicates conflict in the familial 
setting in which the patient was 
a bone of contention between par- 
ents who warred for his loyalty; 
this may be expressed later as con- 
flicting trends in the personality 
between introjected parental fig- 
ures. In other contexts it projects 
Superego and Id conflicts, especial- 
ly if the side figures are differenti- 
ated as good and bad. This conflict 
is experienced as acute tension by 
the self (center form). 
“Magnification” responses: 

This card, along with others, is 
occasionally perceived as “some 
kind of insect under a microscope, 
magnified”. Such responses are 
often given by psychopathic char- 
acters who thus express a need to 
belittle the full stature of figures 
in their environment. This is par- 
ticularly true on card IV, where 
the dominating appearance of the 
human form evokes a resistive at- 
titude toward authority which is 
covertly formulated as “you may 
look big but you are actually 
minute”. Ego inflation with con- 
tempt for others is indicated. 


Carp II 
This card, because of its sugges- 


tion of bears, clowns, brightly 
colored objects (hats, butterflies), 
puppy dogs, recreational objects 
(top), patty-cake playing and a 
circus scene evokes childhood ex- 
periences and feelings. One may 
make inferences from the content 
about the patient’s own childhood 
as he experienced it or wished it 
had been. A subsidiary content 
element involves sexual ideation 
(upper center “penis” form; lower 
center rare detail with or without 
surrounding red area as “vagina”’.) 


Whole card, “‘cat’s face’’: 

The same interpretation may be 
applied here as was inferred from 
a similar reaction to card I, with 
the exception that this face is often 
based upon the striated shading 
element of the large black areas. In 

rojecting conflicts with parental 
gures, primarily the mother, one 
must take into consideration con- 
tact elements (cF) which are linked 
with feelings of rejection by the 
mother and limitation of close 
touch-contact with her. Because 
there has never been a complete 
relinquishment of hostile impulses 
in childhood, since the quid pro 
quo of love in exchange for con- 
formity was not accomplished, 
patients offering this response are 
likely to indulge in role-playing as 
a way of meeting social demands 
against which there is concealed 
oppositionalism (white spaces). 


Large black details, 
“animals rubbing noses”: 

When this response is altered to 
“animals clawing or kicking at each 
other, the blood flowing” one may 
suspect ambivalence in relation to 
social relationships. This is more 
marked when the nuzzling is seen 
at the top with simultaneous claw- 
ing at the bottom, particularly if 
the patient expresses perplexity 
over this unlikely juxtaposition of 
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activities with antipodal affectivity. 
Lower red detail, “menstruation”: 

While we have obtained this 
response from male patients whose 
wives were menstruating, the 
significance of the response goes 
beyond the timeliness of the phe- 
nomenon itself. We have found 
strong evidence for feelings of 
castration anxiety in males who 
have equated the menstruum with 
injury which in turn is related to 
their own masturbation conflicts. 
In other contexts, males express a 
covert vagina envy through this 
percept, indicating that they long 
for the status of the dependent 
female who may lean upon males 
without incurring social criticism. 
The wish to slough off the penis as 
a renunciation of the burdens of 
masculinity has been found in such 
cases. In females, this response, 
especially if seen in conjunction 
with strong phallic strivings, in- 
dicates that the menstrual process 
is experienced as proof of castra- 
tion with the added conviction that 
the phallus will never be regained. 
The implication of the color (C or 
CFm) for aggressivity would thus 
be correlated with frustration-en- 
gendered hostility associated with 
overt irritability and tension. 
Large black details: “animals 
wanting to get together . . 

In this response, if “something 
is keeping them apart”, one can 
infer the likelih of incestuous 
childhood wishes which are in- 
hibited by superego dictates and/or 
reality considerations. Responses of 
this general type are also found 
very often in the protocols of 
asthmatics who long for the mother 
figure and have never accepted the 
reality of individuation and sep- 
aration. 


“Doing an act, performing” ; 
If this is obtained in conjunction 


>, 
, 


with a large number of popular 
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responses and FC it indicates that 
the patient in his childhood was 
exploited as a “good” child who 
was rewarded for his docility. In 
later life such individuals may feel 
resentment which was strongly re- 
pressed, particularly if they invert 
the card and see the lower red as 
an explosion. Overtly compliant 
and still “behaving” themselves, 
they nevertheless feel exploited and 
angry within themselves. 


“Fighting over a bone”: 
This projects sibling rivalry for 
parental favors. 


Large black details with center 
Space area: “a cave’’; 


This points to the wish for 
enclosure. Patients offering this 
percept generally wish for the pro- 
tective surroundings of a close 
family relationship, a craving for 
intimate in-group contacts as a way 
of coping with feelings of exposure 
and vulnerability. Whether these 
feelings are being gratified depends 
upon whether the cave is seen from 
the inside or the outside. In the 
latter case, the wish rather than an 
actual living out of claustral or 
uterine security is denoted. 


Center white space, “vagina”; 

This has been found with strik- 
ing frequency in the records of 
men who feel themselves castrated 
by a dominant phallic mother 
figure toward whom they entertain 
fantasies of a hostile sadistic nature. 
This response has also been found 
in men who marry dominant 
women toward whom they enter- 
tain similar feelings which have 
been displaced from the mother. 
In the records of women, when 
perceived as “a womb” it hints at 
either sterility or a possible hyste- 
rectomy. 
Upper center black detail, 
“vagina”; 

When this is seen as a vagina in 
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conjunction with the lower rare 
detail of the red center area as a 
penis, problems of dominance and 
submissiveness are projected within 
a framework of sexual confusion 
and/or bisexuality. In women this 
points to penis fantasies in relation 
to the clitoris. 

Center white space with lower red, 
“jet propelled plane”; 

Anal-aggressive impulses are de- 
noted by this response. In one 
patient with marked anal-sadistic 
traits this was seen as a contami- 
nated “jet propelled bird, with fire 
and fumes coming from the rear”. 
Patients with ulcerative colitis who 
have many bowel movements per 
day have seen this area as “like 
me, when I have bloody move- 
ments”. Incidentally, this is one of 
the rare percepts associated with 
specific somatic symptomatology in 
the Rorschach. Its presence points 
to schizophrenia most frequently. 
As we should expect, these re- 
sponses are most frequently offered 
by obsessive-compulsive neurotics 
who were early subjected to con- 
formist pressures by parental fig- 
ures. 

Large black details, card inverted, 
“Eagle diving on its prey”; 

This has been found in the 
records of schizoid adolescents in 
conjunction with paranoid-aggres- 
sive feelings of power. Here the 
aggression is coupled with the wish 
to take dominance and authority 
from the father. This same area 
described as “primitive” figures 
“dancing” or “fighting” with “one 
leg tied to the other” projects the 
presence of powerful id impulses 
which are blocked. Patients giving 
this response are likely to have 
many Fm responses as an indica- 
tion of a tension state. 


Upper red areas, “lungs” 


This represents a hidden and 
highly interiorized oral-dependency 
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wish which is characteristic of most 
lung responses. It is as if patients 
were referring to the breasts by 
going, so to speak, behind the 
organ. 


Rare detail red smudge in center 
of large black detail, “fingerprint” ; 
While this is a very rare re- 
sponse, its occurrence in three 
records has indicated that it is 
indicative of identity conflicts in 
relation to adoption. It should also 
be considered as a sign of the 
presence of foster-child fantasies. 


Carp III 


This plate brings out attitudes 
toward one’s own conception of 
sexual identification and role, with 
frequent overtones of cooperation- 
competition themes. The amount 
of energy expended in maintaining 
social relationships is frequently 
indicated by the activities of the 
figures, so that descriptions of them 
as “picking up something heavy”, 
“trying to lift something up” and 
“pulling at something” implies that 
cooperation is achieved at the cost 
of considerable effort and tension, 
possibly because of a counter-trend 
toward competition. If the figures 
are “pulling something apart” or 
“ripping” we may make the same 
interpretation as on I, although 
W. Klopfer (n.d.) has suggested 
that pulling figures reflect a schi- 
zoid splitting within the subject 
himself. If women offer responses 
of males in female activities such 
as “washing clothes”, “standing 
over a pot”, or “cooking some- 
thing” it points to the wish to 
relegate them to the role usually 
assigned women in our culture. 
The same response in males sug- 
gests passive yearnings. Male figures 
wearing “high heels” implies the 
presence of a dominant phallic 
mother figure in the background 
with deeply latent transvestite in- 
clinations in the patient. Males 
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who describe these figures as 
women, especially if the female 
forms on VII are seen as males, 
demonstrate a strong possibility of 
confusion in sexual identification 
and role resulting from lack of 
clear differentiation in their par- 
ental figures. Such interpretations 
do not of themselves invariably 
denote an opposite-sex identifica- 
tion or latent homosexuality, but 
they provide the groundwork for 
difficulty in heterosexual object 
choice which must be evaluated in 
the light of reaction-formation pat- 
terns. Walter Klopfer states, “An 
asexual attitude, being unable to 
differentiate the roles of the sexes, 
is indicated by calling symmetrical 
areas of the blot man and woman 
respectively”. We have seen this 
response given to cards III and 
VII, but in our experience this 
projects rather a feeling of sexual 
confusion within the patient which 
he attempts to resolve by making 
external differentiations. It is as if 
he were trying to tell us that he 
knows the difference between a 
man and a woman and is there- 
fore not uncertain of his own 
gender. This response is a common 
one in the records of latent homo- 
sexuals who are striving for role 
definition. Even though he is 
making an incorrect identification 
of one figure, he is correct in his 
designation of the other. One 
would surmise that patients who do 
this are likely to act out a hetero- 
sexual role as a denial of their 
confusion, without, however, libi- 
dinizing such relationships. Their 
true cathexis is aimed toward the 
like-sex figure. 


Entire card, “a grinning face”: 


This is a relatively rare response 
including white spaces. It points to 
paranoid elements which will be 
covered over by an _ ingratiating 
in certain character dis- 


facade 
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turbances. In such cases two or 
three FM- responses may be ex- 
pected as an indication of uncon- 
scious autistic trends. 


Entire card, upper red figures seen 
as “people applauding”; 

This response indicates a con- 
stant self-surveillance and scrutiny 
of the environment while engaging 
in interpersonal relationships. The 
quality of either open or muted 
exhibitionism is implied, with the 
underlying wish to be approved of 
and noticed in order to gratify 
strong narcissistic wishes. 

Humans seen as animals; 

There is a surprising narrow- 
ness of range for the interpretation 
of these forms as animals. One 
usually encounters “French 
poodles”, “ostriches” and “birds”. 
Depending upon the general test 
configuration, the dog percepts can 
signify a dissatisfaction with in- 
terpersonal relationships involving 
the question of dominance. In a 
record with flector M the patient 
projects a tendency toward tract- 
able submissiveness, while extensor 
M and CF responses suggest a wish 
to belittle others and to make them 
more submissive so that they can 
easily be manipulated and offer less 
of a competitive threat. 

“Birds dressed as men”; 

This response has been associ- 
ated with an early desertion by the 
father figure which has resulted in 
a conception of men in general as 
undependable. The readiness for 
flight is projected in the bird re- 
sponse and finds an _ interesting 
correlate in spontaneous drawings 
of birds by patients who wish to 
flee from uncongenial surroundings 
or endogenous stresses. The per- 
cept noted above is more often 
offered by females than males and 
is linked with severe narcissistic 
traumatization by the absconding 
father in the oedipal framework. 
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“Marionettes”, “Puppets”, 
“Caricatures”; 


Dehumanization of the forms is 
often encountered in the records of 
latent homosexuals, but any refer- 
ence to controlling devices such as 
“being pulled by strings” indicates 
ideas of reference in a paranoid 
setting. Whether these will be 
associated with ideas of persecution 
or grandiose omnipotence depends 
upon other content elements. It has 
been found that reference to em- 
blems and_ escutcheons, “royal 
lions”, and kingly figures is more 
likely to point to the wish to 
manipulate and control through 
magical-paranoid means, while ref- 
erence and relationships responses 
(Rapaport, Gill, and Schafer 1945) 
point to persecutory delusions. In 
other contexts narcissistic ego-in- 
flation is projected by referring to 
the figures as “ridiculous” or 
“stupid looking”, which denotes an 
eulthinins denigrating attitude 
toward people. 


Carp IV 


In this plate the massive human 
figure, frequently interpreted as the 
father image (Schafer 1948), stands 
out as a symbol of compelling 
authority and power which can be 
accepted on a mature basis (i.e., 
the realistic acknowledgement of 
authority figures in a_hierarchal 
social system) or reacted to with 
fear, anxiety, dread or antagonism. 
This card is also useful in tapping 
the patient’s attitude toward the 
therapist in terms of either trans- 
ference status or potentiality, par- 
ticularly in conjunction with his 
reaction to the word Doctor on the 
word association test and his story 
on the TAT hypnosis card. Plate 
IV also evokes problems centering 
about passivity-aggressivity and 
ascendance-submission in contrast 
to the co- operation - competition 
theme of the previous card. Oedi- 
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pal implications are often strikingly 
apparent. 

Whole card, figure “about to 
attack”, “ready to jump at 

you”, etc.: 


Phobic material of this type is 
often elicited from naive hysterics 
as a possible association to re- 
pressed incestuous wishes pertain- 
ing to the father figure or 
surrogate. Such phobic responses 
must be interpreted cautiously 
when given by children, since the 
depiction of a threatening male 
does not necessarily mean that the 
father is actually tyrannical. Some 
children with passive father figures 
are likely to endow the mouse-like 
and unenterprising parent with 
threatening qualities as a justifica- 
tion for their own hostility toward 
him. More often this concept stems 
from the child’s conception of even 
the passive father as a_ potential 
castrator, a conception which arises 
out of the oedipal configuration 
and represents a projection of the 
punitive superego so far as the 
child’s feelings toward the mother 
are concerned. The fact that such 
responses are offered by women 
signifies that the father figure is 
endowed with menacing attributes 
as a kind of protection against 
their own incestuous wishes. By 
rendering him dangerous his seduc- 
tive qualities are diminished and 
he becomes fearful and_ to-be- 
avoided. One can assume, and 
psychoanalytic evidence supports 
this, that intense emotional loading 
in the patient’s responses to this 
card indicate that the oedipal 
relationship to the father has never 
been resolved. In other contexts 
the attribution of powerful mascu- 
line traits to the figure represents a 
wish on the part of passive male 
patients to identify themselves with 
a fantasied strong father image as 
a way of enhancing their own weak 
egos. 
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“Pre-historic” percepts: 


Such responses indicate that feel- 
ings elicited are sensed as rooted in 
the dim consciousness of early 
childhood, and that “pre-historic” 
actually refers to pre-verbal in 
some cases. The “pre-historic mons- 
ter” is therefore very often the 
pre-verbal father figure. 


Depreciatory responses: 


Neurotic women and men who 
are still in rebellious conflict with 
the father offer interesting varia- 
tions to the basic human form. The 
general theme will deal with weak- 
ness (“limp and withered arms”, 
“looks stupid, no head, brainless”, 
“tries to give the impression of 
being menacing but actually looks 
silly”, etc.,) and belittlement, but 
in the case of women this expresses 
a degradation of the male arising 
out of a sour-grapes rationalization 
for the lack of male prerogatives 
and projects penis envy. Men with 
adolescent traits will, in this type of 
response, express a defiance of the 
father coupled with a generalized 
attitude of aggressive superiority 
toward authority figures whom they 
have discovered to be essentially 
human and limited in their puni- 
tive capacitities. Those adults who 
are unable to accept disillusion- 
ment in the father’s magical powers 
attendant upon growing up and 
who still yearn for his infallible 
guidance are likely to express a 
taunting provocativeness toward 
authority symbols as retaliation for 
being disappointed, as if they 
wished to entice some show of 
strength and dominance from the 
spent image. Beneath this attitude 
there lies the unsatisfied craving for 
a substitute which will possess the 
magical omnipotence of the van- 
ished oepidal father. This wish is 
neatly expressed in the ballet, Age 
of Anxiety. 
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Decaying percepts; Deterioration: 


Lindner (1946) has called this 
the suicide card, and our expe- 
rience bears this out, especially 
when the card is seen sideways as 
something “rotten”, “worn away”, 
“decaying and covered with 
fungus”. Such responses are more 
likely to occur in dilated records of 
manic-depressive characters with de- 
compensating compulsive defenses. 
In such cases the oral pessimism 
and depression (C’) are quite 
marked, projecting feelings of aban- 
donment which represent the inner 
sensing of cathexis withdrawal from 
the environment. The self-destruc- 
tive trend in such cases need not 
refer directly to suicide, but to 
incipient psych ic disintegration. 
The “shrivelled leaf” response to 
this plate is, analogous to the 
“frayed butterfly” of card I, point- 
ing to masturbation guilt (Rapa- 
port, Gill, and Schafer 1945) and 
feelings of self-detestation. 


Explosive reactions: 


When the patient fears his own 
id impulses toward the father 
figure, as is sometimes encountered 
in the records of very sick ado- 
lescents, the entire card may be 
seen as an atom bomb explosion 
(C’m). This points to the incipi- 
ency of a spontaneous acting-out of 
destructive anti-social behavior in 
an effort to discharge anxiety ten- 
sions. In our experience, this has 
been related to accidents while 
driving the father’s automobile. In 
young children similar aggressive 
outbursts are foreshadowed by see- 
ing the entire card as “a geyser 
spouting ink” or any similar com- 
bination of C’ with m. 

Dd profile, upper right quadrant: 

Patients in analysis seem more 
often to find this fragile and deli- 
cate female profile than do those 
who are not being examined serial- 
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ly during the course of analysis. In 
conjunction with phobic-like re- 
actions to the whole figure, this Dd 
response indicates that they are try- 
ing to desensitize themselves to the 
frightening implications and brute 
power of the authority figure by 
seeking compensating factors for 
their primitive impulses through 
discovering in themselves and in 
the father figure something gentle 
and feminine. In other contexts it 
represents a beginning acceptance 
of the feminine component in pa- 
tients who manifest aggressive 
masculine protests in a precarious 
bi-sexual configuration. It is sig- 
nificant that many of these patients 
will pick out Dd M figures inside 
the form. 


Boot forms, lower Yo of figure: 
When seen as “hobnailed” or 
“stamping, wanting to crush”, one 
can infer severe hostility and ag- 
gression of an anal-sadistic type. If 
the rest of the figure is suppressed 
and the crushing is directed toward 
the patient it signifies that he feels 
himself the target of aggression by 
authority figures as an externaliza- 
tion of his own destructive im- 
pulses. Responses of this type are 
frequently encountered in_ the 
protocols of very suspicious para- 
noid personalities and paranoid- 
type psychopaths. Elaborations of 
the responses as “symbolic of 
tyranny” suggests socialized reac- 
tion-formation with aggressive sym- 
pathy for the under-dog in a 
paranoid-restitutive setting. 


Abasive reactions: 


If the entire figure is seen from 
below, “as if I were lying down and 
looking up at it” or “as if I were 
lying under a glass floor and it were 
standing over me”, one can assume 
an attitude of abasive submissive- 
ness toward the father figure, an 
acceptance of castration as a way of 
appeasing the threat of the dom- 





inant father image whose masculine 
power is so overwhelming that the 
patient feels he can never cope with 
its strength. In conjunction with 
shading shock it has been found 
that the patient learned quite early 
in life that submission to authority 
is the safest way of coping with 
castration anxiety. Passive latent 
homosexual tendencies are also 
indicated. 


Miscellaneous responses: 

The upper side extensions seen 
as “limp penises” project feelings of 
sexual impotency when offered by 
males, and castrative attitudes or 
sexual frustration when given by 
females. The center top flower 
form, described as “sea food” points 
to oral libidinal cravings which 
might be expressed in fore-play and 
is found in fundamentally passive 
individuals. It is interesting in this 
connection to note that “sea food” 
is used as a vernacular term for the 
vulva in some groups. The lighter 
gray extensions on either side of 
the lower center detail, when de- 
scribed as “udders of a cow”, 
“where you get milk from a cow”, 
has been found in_ children’s 
records to indicate oral frustration 
in situations where the father has 
assumed care of the children as a 
consequence of divorce or death of 
the mother. The tiny center bottom 
extensions of the center bottom de- 
tail seen as “a person’s feet behind 
a curtain” suggests primal scene 
material and repressed scoptophilic 
tendencies. We have also found 
primal scene material on this card 
in responses which depict the large 
male figure as “bending over” or 
“covering” another figure of which 
only the lower part is seen (center 
bottom detail). 


Carp V 
This has been regarded as the 
“reality card” by many _psychol- 
ogists, probably because of the ease 
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with which the popular bat or 
butterfly figure can be seen. Failure 
to perceive this form, which the 
writer has easily elicited from two 
year olds, generally points to (1) 
over-valent ideation which intrudes 
into concrete reality situations, 
(2) shading shock indicative of a 
pessimistic and dysphoric attitude 
toward life and its possibilities, and 
(3) either schizoid trends or strong 
latent schizophrenia, especially 
when this percept is denied on 
terminal testing. We have found in 
our experience with patients on 
the psychosomatic ward that this 
card seems to bring out primal 
scene fantasies or memories, suggest- 
ing that the overvalent ideation 
referred to above is likely to be 
aroused by the primal element in 
conjunction with the black hue of 
the plate. The latter is reminiscent 
of the darkened room in which the 
scene was witnessed and heard. In 
this connection, research remains 
to be done on the problem of aural 
reactions to the blots. 

A patient in whose history the 
primal scene element was rampant 
described this card as “Two hill- 
billies in bed, with large noses, the 
bedposts here (center detail), and 
coverlets extending over” (leg form 
on distal end of wings). She then 
turned the card sideways and saw 
“an evil bird, I can almost hear its 
screech”. We have found that pre- 
sumably discrete responses to the 
same area frequently represent 
elaborations of the original content, 
somewhat in the manner of very 
long reaction times to simple words 
which follow affectively loaded 
words on the word association test. 
The primal element is also denoted 
by responses which utilize the large 
wing area as a blanket or any kind 
of covering, with the upper and 
lateral extensions seen as the legs 
and arms of people who are hidden 
under the blanket. The percept is 


; 
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more cogent if there is a sense of 
movement under the blanket. 
Whole card, ‘two animals crashing 
head on”; . 

This is a relatively common re- 
sponse, especially in the protocols 
of adolescents who are clashing 
with authority figures. In such 
cases the heads are seen in the 
upper center detail. When the 
heads are placed within the black 
area of the center detail and are 
not seen, we have found evidence 
for a conception on the patient's 
part of coitus as an act of violence 
in which the mother is being in- 
jured. Males who give this response 
become tense and anxious in coitus, 
while females regard the act with 
apprehensiveness. 

Light gray Dd profile, left side of 
upper center “head” area: 

When this is seen as “‘a face with 
a blindfold over the eyes” it pro- 
jects a denial of scoptophilic im- 
pulses in relation to the primal 
scene content. Patients offering this 
response will often draw empty eye 
sockets in their human figure draw- 
ings. 

Entire card; with adjacent detail 
combinations: 

The wing area described as a 
bush with the center detail as 
“someone standing” or “hiding” 
behind it represents a way of block- 
ing off the genitalia and indicates 
a combination of voyeuristic im- 
pulses with guilt over masturba- 
tion. 

Patients who feel that life is 
somber and the outlook for the 
future bleak will comment upon 
the “heaviness” of the butterfly 
wings, their “dragging” appearance, 
and the “bedraggled” appearance 
of the whole form. If the figure is 
described as a person who is mas- 
querading with a wing structure 
and the statement is made that 
“they are too heavy to carry, he 
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seems tired”, one may make the 
interpretation (especially if there 
are other signs of sexual confusion 
in the record) that this is an 
individual who exhibits a narcis- 
sistic retreat from any kind of 
identification and is beginning to 
grow weary of the effort required 
to maintain his role-playing de- 
fenses. If such responses are accom- 
panied by either a massing of FK 
responses or a C’ the discourage- 
ment is so intense as to suggest the 
presence of profound disillusion- 
ment with suicidal inclinations. In 
one such case in our experience 
suicide occurred twenty-four hours 
after the administration of the test. 

It is not uncommon for patients 
to see the side details as reclining 
human figures, but when these are 
described as leaning or sleeping 
against the center figure which is 
“holding them up” or supporting 
them in other ways it connotes the 
wish to lean upon others in an 
effort to relinquish burdensome re- 
sponsibilities. Such patients would 
seem to require a strong anaclitic 
relationship to the therapist. If 
emphasis is placed upon the burden 
which the center figure is bearing, 
so that “his legs are bending”, it 
frequently points to a masochistic 
character structure in which heavy 
responsibilities are assumed as a 
form of expiation. The concomit- 
ance of oral material in the proto- 
col indicates that this is a case of 
what Bergler has called the basic 
oral neurosis. 


Carp VI 

The sexual connotations of this 
card are well known to clinical 
psychologists. What has been over- 
looked most often is the distinction 
between genital sexuality and its 
broader libidinal ramifications. 
This differentiation must be kept 
in mind when making interpreta- 
tions of sexual responses, since 
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these do not necessarily refer to the 
sexual act itself in all instances. 
Quite often one obtains material 
which delineates characterological 
aspects of the personality. 

This card also brings out re- 
ligious content, a finding which is 
not surprising in view of the rela- 
tionship between sexual taboos and 
religion. Religious percepts are 
readily called forth by the upper 
“totem pole” extension with its 
wing-like arms. 


Whole card, sideways: 


When the side area is seen as “‘a 
tank moving along” and the wing 
extensions of the top as “an explo- 
sion of dirt and debris” (Fm, FC’m 
or C’Fm the individual, usually a 
male, is projecting his conception 
of sexuality as essentially aggres- 
sive, tension-laden and anxiety pro- 
ducing. Such responses are linked 
with premature ejaculation stem- 
ming from an aggressive-punitive 
attitude toward the female. In this 
case the “dirt and earth” element 
represents the polluting significance 
of the ejaculation. Further infer- 
ences may be made from descrip- 
tions of the treads of the tank, 
since these, being on the bottom 
and seen as rolling on what is often 
described as a vagina, emphasizes 
the anal-aggressive nature of the 
act. Responses of this type have 
been observed in the records of 
intelligent but unscrupulous psy- 
chopaths who, in their heterosexual 
relations, tend to degrade the 
woman in order to enhance their 
own precarious masculinity. Impul- 
sive behavior is also characteristic 
for individuals of this type. If this 
response is conjoined with refer- 
ence to the lower “claw” Dd’s it 
may be assumed that castration fear 
(vagina dentata) accelerates the 
sexual act. If the tank is seen as 
“covered with mud, or ice” it de- 
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notes potency problems arising 
from the inhibition of sexuality as 
a defense against sadistic sexual 
impulses. 


Upper penis figure: 

“An arm, outstretched, the fist 
clenched, as if punching” signifies 
a sadistic conception of the sexual 
act, with the phallus used as a 
battering ram. Males offering this 
response lack tenderness and con- 
sideration in the sexual act. 

Walter Klopfer states, “ .. . ac- 
ceptance of masculine sexuality is 
indicated by giving the phallic re- 
sponse in direct or symbolic form”, 
but it should be pointed out that 
any activity involving this area, 
such as “an erect penis” or “a penis 
ejaculating” (Fm) has been found 
almost always in the records of men 
who are fundamentally very pas- 
sive, conceal latent homosexual in- 
clinations, fear failure in sexual 
intercourse, and tend to act out an 
aggressive masculinity in their 
inter - personal relationships. In 
other parts of the test they are like- 
ly to see detumescent forms as an 
indication of the hollowness of 
their brave front. 


Upper details, including “wing” 
extensions: 

This may be seen as “a priest 
with his arms outstretched, giving a 
blessing, “An Indian god with 
many arms” or similar authority 
figures with religious connotations. 
When offered by women this indi- 
cates an attitude of phallic worship 
in conjunction with an over-valent 
acceptance of the father’s strength 
which is regarded as basically pro- 
tective. It also indicates a good 
sublimation of penis-envy and oedi- 
pal incestuous wishes. Offered by 
men, it indicates a coming-to-terms 
with the father, an acceptance of 
and identification with his strength 
and protectiveness, and a socially 
acceptable transformation of father 
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competition into effective superego 
functioning. Patients giving this re- 
sponse are likely to integrate a 
religious - ethical orientation into 
their social outlook, as if their 
sexual behavior had received sanc- 
tion from the permissive father 
figure in view of the renunciation 
of the mother. Idealization of 
sexuality is generally present in 
such responses. 

In several cases of intermarriage 
between Jewish and non-Jewish in- 
dividuals, the guilt engendered, 
especially if the patient in question 
has come from an orthodox Jewish 
background, was expressed on this 
card by seeing the entire blot as a 
scroll of the law with only one 
handle, “something happened to 
the other one”. In other instances 
an ecclesiastical Christian figure 
was seen on tlie top with a “Torah” 
on the bottom, emphasizing the 
mixed marriage conflict. In such 
cases one might conjecture that 
intermarriage served as an expres- 
sion of hostility toward the par- 
ental figure and defiance of his 
wishes. 


Upper detail, center dark area: 
Patients who see the human 
figure within the penis area, espe- 
cially if this is described as “encased 
in glass”, ice, or lucite and is 
offered by woman, project narcissis- 
tic insulation against sexual inter- 
action. It is not unusual to find 
along with this response some refer- 
ence to the lower pelt area as 
“dirty”, and when subsequent re- 
ligious percepts are introduced we 
have found religious inhibitions 
against the acceptance of sensuous 
urges. To see the lower area as 
“dirty snow” or ice projects frigid- 
ity related to feelings of sin and 
guilt. Concomitance of religious 
content with any concept of erosion 
such as “pitted” or “diseased” 
indicates masturbation guilt with 
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over-righteousness and aggressive 
moralism as a reaction formation. 
Fear of venereal infection is also 
indicated. 

Lower area, skin or pelt responses: 

We have discovered that the 
response “‘skin of an animal”, even 
when followed by reference to the 
shading, does not carry the implica- 
tions of the Fc scoring. Inquiry 
should elicit the quality of the 
textural response (i.e., “if this were 
in front of you and you passed 
your hand over it, what would it 
feel like?”’). We have found such 
reactions as “like the skin of an 
elephant”, “alligator hide”, “short 
and bristly”, “wet, slimy, I 
wouldn’t want to touch it”, “it 
would be the bloody side of the 
skin”. Such reactions reveal the 
patients attitude toward sensuous 
innervations which he undoubtedly 
feels but which are regarded as 
ego-alien. It might be surmised, 
upon the basis of our experience 
with ulcerative colitis sufferers, that 
the earliest contact-touch relation- 
ship with the mother was anything 
but tender and loving for individu- 
als offering these secondary elabora- 
tions. 

A narcissistic attitude is often 
projected in the elimination of 
either the lower or upper detail, 
and it appears in such a statement 
as “this spoils the whole thing, 
doesn’t seem to belong”. If men 
give this response rejecting the 
textured area, they resent any kind 
of sharing of their masculinity with 
the woman, whereas rejection of 
the penis detail by women repre- 
sents over-valuation of the vagina 
as a reaction-formation to castra- 
tion ideation with concomitant 
unwillingness to share it with the 
man. We have found anal-retentive 
components transferred to the va- 
gina as a denial of narcissistic hurt 
stemming from the proximity of 
the two apertures. We have also 
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discovered an interesting reaction 
to penis-envy in women who ex- 
patiate upon the lower pelt detail 
but refer to the penis area as 
= . spoils the whole thing, looks 
so arrogant and foolish there”. In 
one of the writer’s cases a woman 
who was earning much more money 
than her husband inverted the card 
and, after describing the vaginal 
area, made the statement that the 
penile extension “certainly looks 
too weak to support that lovely 
thing, it looks ridiculous”. 


Lower central oval rare details: 


We have not obtained Walter 
Klopfer’s “eggs in a nest” response 
for this area, although his inter- 
pretation of the response as indica- 
tive of dependency needs would 
appear to be valid. What we have 
noted in this area, card inverted, 
are “human heads” which may be 
“peering from behind a_ wall”, 
“soldiers with helmets in a fox- 
hole”, and other reactions indica- 
tive of a highly defensive and guilt- 
ridden attitude toward sexuality. 
Scoptophilic wishes are quite 
evident in these percepts. 

Mid-line area: 

This is not infrequently per- 
ceived as a “zipper”. While it 
would appear to be an inocuous 
response, our experience has shown 
that women who give it are likely 
to harbor concealed castrative hos- 
tility toward the male and that 
they use their sexual desirability as 
a means of gaining concessions. 
This is probably related to the 
characteristic feature of a zipper, in 
that it cannot be opened “acci- 
dentally” but requires an act of 
volition. Its closure is so conclusive 
as to leave little trace of its loca- 
tion. Wherever this response has 
been obtained (Cf. bottom center 
detail, VIT) it has been found useful 
to inquire if the zipper is seen as 
opened or closed. If the latter, if it 
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would be easy to open. The tightly 
closed zipper has been found in 
conjunction with closely-pressed- 
together legs of the female in the 
figure drawing, denoting a resist- 
ance to penetration. 


Entire lower detail, with emphasis 
upon Dd midline: 

Two significant responses have 
been obtained in this area. The 
first is a percept of a wall “with a 
crack behind it”. This has disclosed 
intense voyeuristic cravings on the 
part of males who have never 
relinquished their belief in the 
woman’s penis as a defense against 
their own castration anxiety. It also 
hints at primal scene fantasies. The 
other type of response utilizes an 
FK quality, “indented, leading in, 
like a niche in a rock, a cave of 
some sort, the entrance”. This has 
been found in conjunction with 
profound dependency needs and 
the wish to regress to the uterine 
level of security. Like other FK 
responses, it raises the question of 
suicidal inclinations. We have been 
able to evaluate this factor by ask- 
ing “would you like to enter this 
cave?” and if answered in the 
affirmative, ‘““What would you find 
there?”. Such replies as “complete 
peace”, “serenity” or “security” 
should augment the suspicion of a 
suicidal trend and/or marked with- 
drawal tendencies, particularly with 
M dominance in the experience 
balance. 

Carp VII 


This plate is often referred to as 
the mother card because of the 
predominantly feminine figures in 
conjunction with a soft textural 
pervasiveness. It is a particularly 
effective card for the purpose of 
evoking associations related to the 
various aspects of early contact ex- 
periences with the mother figure 
and its derivatives. Level of fixation 
or yearning may be inferred from 
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the quality of texture, which will 
range from the earliest oral stage 
(dough, marshmallows) through 
the oral-sadistic post-weaning phase 
(fried potatoes, meat, bread, 
cookies). These responses project a 
conception of the feminine role as 
essentially a nurturant one, and 
patients may either wallow in the 
trough of orality by stressing these 
percepts or express an acceptance 
of genitality with consequent de- 
tachment from the mother figure 
(recognition of the lower center 
Dd area as a vagina). Seeing the 
figures as males points up confusion 
in sexual identification and role 
which is based primarily upon con- 
tact with a mother figure which 
was phallic-dominant or a father 
who was soft, passive and yielding. 
If the figures are interpreted as 
aboriginal (cavemen, Neanderthal 
men) it indicates that homosexual 
cravings for strong masculine fig- 
ures is intimately related to the 
early identification with a mascu- 
linized mother and that it is the 
mother who is being sought for. 
Entire card, “a crab”: 

Patients who are afraid of women 
will project in this percept a con- 
ception of the mother as grasping 
and incorporating, while such vari- 
ations as “a trap about to close” or 
any inclosing, pinching or crush- 
ing apparatus indicates fear of the 
mutilative hostility of the female 
when offered by men who thus 
defend themselves against incestu- 
ous wishes. Given by women, the 
same responses indicate a challeng- 
ing attitude toward the male’s 
presumed superiority which implies 
the acquisition of hostile-punitive 
attitudes from a frustrated mother 
figure. 

Upper two-thirds of side detail: 

Seeing these human forms as 
“toys” or “stuffed animals” is 
generally related to dehumaniza- 
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tion of the humans on III (book- 
ends, ornamental statuary, puppets, 
etc.). Men who offer such responses 
to VII tend to regard women as 
legitimately exploitable and treat 
them with overt tenderness which 
covers an airy contempt and refusal 
to take them seriously as equals. 
Women, for such men, are created 
for the purpose of providing amuse- 
ment. In other contexts, especially 
when offered by women, it indicates 
a refusal to grow up and assume 
heterosexual responsibilities. The 
wish to remain a child and to be 
pampered and petted is also, in 
such instances, brought out strik- 
ingly in the type of female figure 
drawn by the patient. 

Conflict with the mother and/or 
sibling rivalry is projected in re- 
sponses percepts of “arguing”, 
“fighting”, “glaring at each other”, 
“sticking out their tongues at each 
other”, “surprised to see the same 
kind of hat on the other one”, 
“each trying to get the other one 
to go her way”, etc. An unstable 
relationship with the mother is im- 
plied in responses emphasizing the 
precariousness of the female forms 
(“about to fall”, “tottering on the 
edge”), which can also point to 
an inner sensing of unstable 
equilibrium and tension (Fm) 
stemming from inconsistent mater- 
nal behavior. In other contexts this 
is expressed as a see-sawing motion 
of the entire card which is related 
to a battle for dominance and con- 
trol over others which waxes and 
wanes into inconclusiveness or pos- 
sible stalemate. 


Entire card, inverted, female 
figures: 

There are patients who will 
steadfastly reject the female figures 
usually seen with the card in up- 
right position, while readily accept- 
ing the dancing females in the 
inverted position. When questioned 
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about the former they will com- 
ment upon the ugliness of the 
forms and the impossibility of such 
figures representing humans and 
especially women. In such cases we 
have found an idealization of the 
maternal figure which serves, in the 
protocols of women, to fortify and 
expand feelings of self-esteem. 


Entire card, inverted, “Armchair, 
seat missing”: 

This response has been obtained 
from adolescents who are having 
difficulty in renouncing the mother 
as a love object within the context 
of a revived oedipal situation. The 
lack of support projected by the 
missing seat indicates their dis- 
appointment in being denied the 
maternal lap. In the drawings of 
such patients one finds that the tree 
form (H-T-P test) is portrayed as 
the back of the head and neck of 
a woman, signifying their feelings 
of being rejected by the desired 
love object. We have also obtained 
this response from obese women 
and have assumed that the con- 
comitant overeating was related to 
a need to substitute sweets for 
denied maternal love. It is also 
likely that the missing center in the 
protocols of adolescents projects 
castration anxiety. 


Lower center Dd “vaginal” detail: 


This is a rich projective area 
which carries a variety of meanings. 
A defensive virginity is seen in 
responses which utilize the area as 
a gate, with the bottom gray “twin” 
figures interpreted as “guards”. 
Even if this response is given by 
married women, one can infer the 
existence of guilt over intercourse 
with concomitant frigidity. Relig- 
ous inhibitions against sexuality are 
inferred from the perception of a 
church in this area, while “a build- 
ing with a tall tower’ points to 
phallic pretentions in women. As 
in VI, the “tightly zippered” re- 
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sponse shows resistance to penetra- 
tion and frigidity, especially if the 
lower white area is seen as “snow”. 
Expanded description of the entire 
lower center detail as “the gate to 
a large estate’ has been found in 
the records of women who act out a 
pattern of heterosexuality while 
actually competing with the male 
for dominance and status. In such 
cases the emphasis upon femininity 
is a Narcissistic compromise re- 
action to feelings of inferiority 
(FK). 

Fear of punishment for sexual 
transgressions has been found in 
the histories of patients who see 
the lower gray areas as religious 
figures (Bishops, priests) and who 
also see the house or “‘church”’ fig- 
ure as “being struck by lightning”. 
Such patients almost literally be- 
lieve that transgressions will be 
punished by some _ immediate 
catastrophe and also suffer devastat- 
ing guilt over masturbation. Con- 
comitantly, we have obtained the 
response to this area as “An Oscar, 
such as they give in Hollywood”. 
The “Oscar” denotes a reward for 
“good acting”, and to this extent 
the patient is expressing a wish to 
be rewarded for his or her con- 
formity to the sexual mores. This is 
even more likely when the figures 
on II are seen as “acting” or per- 
forming”. Patients who see a re- 
ligious figure “Virgin Mary” in the 
vaginal detail are not only idealiz- 
ing the mother figure but have a 
tendency to over-idealize the sexual 
relationship in an effort to divest it 
of its sensuous implications. 


Carp VIII 


The center of attention on this 
card are the side animal figures 
which are usually seen very quickly 
and which appear to project the 
expression and interpretation of 
animal impulses as they are felt by 
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the patient. An exquisite sensitivity 
and aesthetization of libidinal 
urges is indicated when the textural 
ualities of the animals are men- 
tioned, while the wide gamut of 
mood and feeling is reflected in the 
affective descriptions appended to 
the recognition of the form. Percep- 
tion of these animals as “rats” 
generally points to anxiety with 
phobic undertones, while moles 
and weasels suggest a furtive use 
of libidinal energy in contexts in- 
volving unresolved oedipal conflicts 
(cf. responses to card IV). Sala- 
manders and chameleons express 
the need to be compliantly passive 
and excessively adaptive, with the 
chameleon adding the additional 
factor of an opportunistic affective 
adaptation in which personal de- 
sires are shifted to suit the occasion. 
This is especially true in con- 
junction with a high percentage of 
popular responses in a record of 
average length or an absolute num- 
ber of populars above 9 or 10. 
Slyness in the expression of sexual 
libido should be suspected, with 
basic insincerity and emotional 
shallowness. The buffalo or bison 
response points to a wish for 
aggressivity without sensitivity, in- 
dicating that one’s own libidinal 
needs take precedence over de- 
mands for consideration of others. 
It is not infrequently found in the 
protocols of self-assertive adoles- 
cents with a low number of Fc 
responses. Seen as “stuffed, like in a 
museum” or as part of an heraldic 
device it indicates immobilization 
of the libido with concomitant in- 
tellectualization and prestige drive. 
The polar bear percept indicates a 
cold protective narcissism, while 
fishes, bordering upon the malig- 
nant, denote a grave derangement 
of emphatic linkages. For a further 
understanding of these responses it 
is necessary to evaluate responses to 
cards IV, VI and VII. 
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Entire card, “animals ripping 
something apart”: 


Like the inner-split reactions on 
cards I and III, this response also 
denotes a tension state. But in this 
case the percepts of animals “tear- 
ing” or “ripping” refers to the feel- 
ing of dissociation stemming from 
an inner awareness of being over- 
whelmed by primitive hostile sadis- 
tic forces. Here the patient 
expresses an oral-sadistic urge 
which has escaped sublimative 
transformation into conformity be- 
havior and positive feelings for 
others. Libidinal energy is still fix- 
ated (or regressed) at the level of 
hostile egocentric self-assertiveness. 
This hostility has been found to 
relate to the mother figure when 
the animals are tearing a corset 
(upper middle blue D). Schizo- 
phrenia is suggested when the 
animals are seen as tearing up a 
human body and when the color 
details are described as “putrified 
flesh”, “dried blood” and so forth. 
The level of regression in such 
responses indicates archaic pre-oedi- 
pal sado-cannibalistic fantasies. 


Entire card, “clown, holding his 
hands over his ears”: 

This percept has been correlated 
with feelings of intellectual in- 
feriority handled by an assumption 
of Chaplinesque pathos as a way of 
warding off criticism. Not to hear 
adverse comments upon one’s own 
personality is a major need while 
playing a role which will amuse 
rather than antagonize. The harm- 
lessness of one’s libidinal drives is 
indicated. 

Center “ribs” detail with upper and 
middle center blue D’s: 

Seeing the center white space rib 
detail as a face, with the upper 
blue as a fur hat (Tibetan) and the 
center blue as a cape, especially if 
the face is seen as “cold and white” 
(FC’w) denotes a conception of 
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authority figures as cold and in- 
accessible. Patients giving this re- 
sponse have been found to feel 
distance between themselves and 
people in authority and have very 
likely grown up in a home 
atmosphere in which the father was 
exacting and authoritarian. Conse- 
quently they are unable to unbend, 
feel themselves inadequate to situa- 
tions involving status, and tend to 
attribute mysterious powers to per- 
sons in authority. When the lower 
orange and yellow details are inter- 
preted as ice cream or sherbet, espe- 
cially when the textural elements 
are included, we may stress the 
Narcissistic component so well de- 
scribed by Schafer (1948). 


Carp IX 


Both Walter Klopfer and Rapa- 
port state that this card is most 
often rejected because of its un- 
structured quality in contrast to 
the other plates. In our experience 
we have found that such rejections 
cannot be considered wholly neu- 
tral, since the blot carries content 
which stirs up unpleasant associa- 
tions on either a pre- or uncon- 
scious level. We have found that 
the muddy coloration around the 
center area has anal connotations 
which are frequently related to the 
rejection, since closer questioning 
after rejection has elicited negative- 
ly toned affective reactions to this 
area. The card may be difficult for 
“normals” because of their inability 
to make satisfactory associations to 
the vaguely threatening elements 
(eyes, FK element) and/or as a re- 
sult of their avoidance of mystical 
speculations. Highly artistic indi- 
viduals not gnly accept the card, 
but are likely to go into ecstacies 
over its possibilities so far as af- 
fectively saturated abstractions are 
concerned. In such cases the differ- 
ential diagnosis between elation, 
hypomania, and inflated paranoid 
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grandiose system-building 2 yan 
the sharpest analysis of a full test 
battery. The range of associations 
is very broad, alternating from the 
normal persons’s latent belief in 
demonology (upper orange figures 
as witches) to a more serious con- 
cern with magical thinking. 


Paranoid reaction patterns: 


Paranoid patients or those with 
concealed paranoid ideation may 
select the center “candle” area as a 
person, using the greenish shading 
within the larger center space form 
as the shoulders and the slit “eye” 
Dds’s as the space between the arms 
and the body. In certain cases this 
figure has been described as exert- 
ing an influence over the entire 
card (sometimes using the faint 
blue shading as the “influence”’). In 
these cases it has been found that 
the patient is demonstrating a basic 
passivity stemming from an infan- 
tile fantasy of omnipotence which 
enables him to control the entire 
world without doing anything. If 
the figure is seen in vista it indi- 
cates a faint remembrance of the 
father figure who is still felt as 
powerful, so that the resolution of 
the conflict between the patient's 
wish for omnipotence and _ his 
search for the omnipotent father 
figure must be looked for in other 
responses of the Rorschach. Refer- 
ence ideation has been noted in re- 
sponses which relate each segment 
of the card to another (card side- 
ways), as when the green, pink and 
orange D’s are described as “a 
man (green) doing something to 
this one (orange), pushing him or 
hurting him, but this man (pink) 
is behind all of it, the one who is 
responsible, egging him on”. Each 
of these responses project paranoid 
mechanisms, the former denoting a 
grandiose reaction-formation to the 
pressure of persecutory delusions, 
while the latter stresses delusions of 
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persecution which may be expressed 
overtly as a pervasive suspiciousness 
and over-alertness. In each of these 
instances the Rorschach will bring 
out a heavy loading of latent homo- 
sexuality. The center eye slits are 
seen as eyes too often to be con- 
sidered as significant dynamically. 
However, when other Dds areas are 
so described one must make a care- 
ful distinction between paranoid 
symptom formation and phobic 
symptomatology, since so often 
both manifestations occur on a 
single continuum. 


Center “candle” detail: 


This response carries different 
implications, depending upon the 
context in which it is given. Seen 
in conjunction with strong vista 
effect (FK) it has been found to 
project feelings of guilt and the 
wish for some kind of expiation. If 
the candle is seen as burning in a 
church we have found remorse for 
death wishes against a parent, 
coupled with intense feelings of 
inferiority and worthlessness (cf. 
Beck’s (1945) interpretation of 
vista.) The symbolic significance of 
the burning candle (candles 
around a corpse, the religious an- 
niversary candle, the use of candles 
in excommunication, burning a 
candle as an expiatory offering in 
the Catholic church, the atonement 
candle of orthodox Judaism) pro- 
jects itself in these responses. In 
other contexts, where the candle is 
seen as “dripping wax” (lower 
purple blob at base of center de- 
tail) there are indications of mas- 
turbatory guilt with concomitant 
feelings of wearing or “burning” 
one’s self out through this practice. 
The entire card seen as “a stained 
glass window”, when offered in an 
otherwise uneventful record, should 
raise the suspicion of hidden para- 
noid grandiosity underlying the 
appearance of sudden euphoric 
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states (C responses). In conjunction 
with the implications for attendant 
guilt feelings and trends toward 
depression it should also draw at- 
tention to unrealistic optimism as 
a denial of dysphoric moods. Fur- 
ther dynamic elaborations will de- 
pend upon other responses offered 
to components already described. 


Narcissism and passivity: 


The bottom pink detail inter- 
preted as “apples” (FC-or CF-) 
indicates unrealistic oral optimism 
which can give way to irritability 
very easily if expectations are dis- 
appointed. The “cotton candy” for 
this same area reveals the sensual- 
ity of the narcissistically fixated 
patient, while the entire card, in- 
verted, and seen as an eighteenth 
century hgure dressed in a pink 
plume, green shawl and orange 
skirt points to a fantasy-ego for- 
mation which expresses itself in 
exhibitionistic theatricality. This 
response, when given by men, also 
indicates latent transvestite inclina- 
tions, especially when accompanied 
by other articles of female clothing. 


Lower pink entire, with middle 
blue “stalk” figure, card sideways: 


One other response merits de- 
scription. This percept utilizes the 
above areas as “a man, holding a 
spear” or “pushing something”. We 
have found this response related to 
fantasies of anal penetration by the 
father figure which may represent 
rape fantasies when offered by 
women. Depending upon the total 
context, particularly with regard to 
the dominance of either ascendant 
or submissive traits, this response 
may point to the wish for anal 
penetration or the desire for sod- 
omy. In all instances where this 
response has been obtained we have 
found strong presumptive evidence 
for an intense oedipal struggle with 
incestuous cravings which in the 
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male was handled by assuming a 
submissive attitude toward the 
powerful phallic father figure. We 
then find the underlying sodomitic 
homosexuality as a symbol of the 
renunciation of all women. In eval- 
uating a group of twenty patients 
examined serially by the writer 
over a period of five years while 
they were being treated psycho- 
analytically, it has been possible to 
trace the evolution of these re- 
sponses from their covert symbol- 
ism to their manifest meaning. 
Hence, in the protocol of a patient 
in a severe state of homosexual 
panic who was seen after his initial 
consultation with the therapist the 
following response to this area was 
obtained (12-9-47) “this might be 
an erection . . . the anatomy isn’t 
so good .. . the pink does not look 
like testicles”; additional offered 
during the inquiry, “could be a 
man’s head, holding a saber in his 
hand”. On 4-14-52 he describes this 
area as “ .. . a man, could be hold- 
ing someone around the waist, and 
could be doing a little placid 
sodomy” . 


Carp X 


Lindner (1946) regards this card 
as less evocative of content elements 
than the others, but we have not 
found this to be so. A variety of 
affective reactions is elicited by the 

late, ranging from “very beauti- 
ul” to “unpleasant”. Inquiry re- 
veals that the unpleasantness stems 
from the “disorganization” of the 
forms, a trying situation for pa- 
tients who are disturbed by what 
appears to them as chaotic stimuli 
which threaten to overwhelm them 
before they are able to muster in- 
tellectual controls. Some patients 
will react to the card initially with 
positive affects, but as they con- 
tinue to regard it they will remark, 
“It looked beautiful when I first 
looked at it but now it begins to 
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look ugly and frightening”. This 
response is often obtained from 
hysterics with strong phobic com- 
ponents who would like to partici- 
ate in the social scene but soon 
find themselves threatened by the 
sexual implications of close emo- 
tional interaction and must there- 
fore deny the attractions of the 
environment. In other contexts this 
visible deterioration of feeling 
raises the question of a schizo- 
phrenic affective process, especially 
if the card is described as “flying 
apart”, “everything seems to be 
moving toward the top”, or “this 
thing in the center (wishbone de- 
tail) seems to hold the whole thing 
together . .. it’s the only part that’s 
calm”. Fear of losing control is evi- 
dent in these percepts. 


One often obtains strikingly 
vivid oral material on this card 
from latent and well preserved am- 
bulatory schizophrenics which 
sheds light upon another comment 
given by patients within the neu- 
rotic range. This response, “every- 
thing here seems to be connected to 
everything else” has been given its 
real meaning by such responses as 
“everything here seems to be suck- 
ing everything else and is being 
sucked by something in turn” or 
“the whole card represents suc- 
tion”. Sometimes oral-sadistic ele- 
ments are seen when the gray side 
details are “biting” the pink figures 
and there are references to “pinch- 
ing” and “sticking”. The oral 
“suction” percepts point to a 
chaotic orality involving fellatio 
fantasies, oral fixation upon the 
mother figure, and the wish to 
regress to the level of uterine 
parasitism. In the normal range the 
two pink figures are not infrequent- 
ly seen as sucking at the center 
blue details. However, any refer- 
ence to the “faucet” or “tube” side 
extensions of the center blues 


/ 


should be regarded as possible signs 
of fellatio cravings. 


Lower center caterpillar-rabbit 
head detail: 


Homosexual trends may be in- 
ferred from a response to this area 
which describes this detail as “two 
legs’, sometimes seen as the legs of 
a “cowboy, wearing chaps’. It has 
been our experience that in such 
instances the rabbit head is actually 
regarded as a penis but that there 
is a displacement from the under- 
lying scoptophilic wish to the legs. 
Castration anxiety is empirically 
correlated with this response. 


Side blue crab figures: 


These are often seen as spiders 
and carry little content value. How- 
ever, the symbolic association of the 
phallic mother figure and the 
spider symbol assumes significance 
if the form is seen as a mythological 
human of some kind riding a horse 
and beating it with a whip (top 
extension). It has been found that 
this response brings out a concept 
of the mother figure as cruel and 
driving. If the components are seen 
vaguely as people in vigorous ac- 
tivity with “arms and legs flying 
around” and if the activity is am- 
biguous, such as “dancing or fight- 
ing, hard to tell”, one may suspect 
primal scene memories or fantasies 
which color the patient’s attitude 
toward sexual intercourse. One pa- 
tient combined homosexuality and 
sadism into a percept of a man 
having anal intercourse with a boy 
and beating him at the same time, 
a response with condensed primal 
scene memories, incestuous mate- 
rial, castration anxiety, and flight 
from heterosexuality. 


This concludes the card-by-card 
analysis of content. Some readers 
may be disappointed because cer- 
tain content material with which 
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they have become familiar is miss- 
ing. This is unavoidable on two 
counts; the first, following from 
postulate #15, would lead us to 
expect that certain expressions of 
the unconscious are by no means 
universal in what might be called 
their “speech”. For example, one 
of the writer’s students in a course 
on differential diagnosis reported 
that she had not infrequently 
obtained the response “bread” to 
the “pelt” area of card VI. Neither 
the writer nor anyone else in the 
class had ever obtained this 
response. Several of Lindner’s 
responses, while constituting legiti- 
mate material for interpretation, 
have never been obtained by the 
writer. In defense of the patterns 
presented in this paper it should 
be pointed out that the responses 
were obtained from an_ urban 
population ranging from low aver- 
age to very superior socio-economic 
status, inclusive of both psychiatric 
out-patients in a general hospital 
and privately referred patients. 


The second reason for omissions 
is understandable if we consider 
the overlapping of content as an 
unavoidable characteristic of pro- 
jection. As in the TAT and in the 
psychoanalytic process of free as- 
sociation, certain themes reappear 
in an arabesque of variations. In 
the Rorschach this is also true, 
whereas in therapy, as these striv- 
ings are worked through, there is a 
forward progression into other 
areas. The several Rorschach plates 
touch upon different facets of the 
personality and its struggles, par- 
ticularly when we are dealing with 
patients. But it would be re- 
dundant to point out the specific 
significance of “lions”, “tigers” or 
“leopards” as descriptions of the 
animals on card VIII, or to belabor 
the point that patients who inter- 
pret the top center Dd, usually seen 
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as a vagina, as an “anus” on card 
IV suffer from object confusion in 
their sexual life. To the clinical 
psychologist who is familiar with 
psychodynamic psy chology the 
broader implications of the re- 
sponses analyzed here will be evi- 
dent. To others, no extensive list 
of interpretations will help. 

In utilizing content the psychol- 
ogist must remain fully cognizant 
of the manner in which responses 
on one card influence the interpre- 
tation on another. Even though we 
have included chiefly those re- 
sponses wihch we have found to 
have a high empirical correlation 
with clinical data, it is still the 
psychologist who serves as the in- 
tegrating instrument and who, in 
his use of content material, must 
exercise the finest clinical judgment 
if he is to arrive at an understand- 
ing of the psychodynamic Gestalt 
of the patient. There will be oc- 
casions when sparse protocols with 
high F and P percentages will offer 
little in the way of content. In such 
circumstances the psychodiagnostic- 
ian will combine the formal pat- 
terning of the Rorschach with 
content derived from other tests of 
the battery. Even then, he will 
grope and falter unless his under- 
standing of symbolic processes is 
better than adequate. 
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INTRODUCTION: 
SCT AND THE PROBLEM OF ‘LEVELS’ 


Today, when clinicians are faced 
with a profusion of new projective 
techniques and must judiciously 
select and combine them, it appears 
imperative to know what specific 
contributions each technique can 
make to the study of personality. 
There are various ways in which 
such information could be 
obtained. The most systematic ap- 
proach would require a compara- 
tive study of a large number of! 
projective techniques, all of them 
used with the same group of sub- 
jects; the particular function and 
strength of each method could then 
be determined from its contribu- 
tion to the final integrated product 
of all procedures. On a smaller 
scale the same problem can be ap- 
proached through detailed studies 
of single projective techniques; the 
characteristic structure of a given 
technique can be determined, with- 
in limits, without a comparison 
with others. 

The most obvious avenue of ap- 
proach is the experimental varia- 
tion of the technique itself, both 
in its stimulus material and in its 
instructions.2, The second impor- 





1This study was supported by a grant 
from the Laboratory of Social Relations 
at Harvard University. 

*Variation of the subjects’ attitude may be 
produced not only by changes in instruc- 
tions but also by a special selection of 
subjects, e.g., of naive and of sophisti- 
cated ones, or of disinterested ones and 
of those having a practical interest in 
the outcome of testing. Such planful va- 


tant source of information about a 
given technique are the subjects 
themselves; their reactions to vari- 
ous aspects or items of the test, 
their guesses about its meaning 
and function, and their introspec- 
tive reports all provide valuable 
material for the analysis of the 
technique itself. And finally, in 
most projective methods, the inter- 
preter is a no less important con- 
stituent of the technique than are 
the subjects and the procedure: the 
analysis of the mental processes he 
uses in arriving at his conclusions 
should be an inherent part of the 
characterization of the technique 
(Hanfmann 1953). All of these 
sources of information — with the 
exception perhaps of the last — 
have been used extensively in the 
recent studies of various projective 
procedures, and research workers 
agree that such ‘free’ experimenta- 
tion holds a greater promise of 
relating these procedures to general 
psychological theory than does the 
mere administering of a standard- 
ized version to various groups of 
subjects. This is particularly true 
when this experimentation is 
guided by some theoretically rele- 
vant questions. 

The purpose of the present series 
of studies is to carry out such 
analysis for some aspects of the 
Sentence Completion Test (SCT), 
using the method of experimental 
variation of the test materials, and 





riation of subjects may be considered as 
partially equivalent to variation of in- 
structions. 
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utilizing the subject’s self-report.® 
The theoretical focus of our in- 
terest in the SCT is related to the 
following general problem. One of 
the most crucial and problematic 
issues in the field of projective 
techniques is the relationship of 
the ‘projective behavior’ to the real 
one, i.e., to the observable, mani- 
fest behavior of the subject. 
Clinicians working with projective 
techniques are not of one mind 
with regard to the question as to 
how much correlation between the 
two sets of data one might justifi- 
ably expect, or even wish for. Most 
clinicians strive to make the best 
possible predictions from their test 
data to the present and future 
overt behavior of their subjects, in 
order both to demonstrate the 
validity of their procedures and to 
be of maximal practical use. Many, 
however, feel that actual behavior 
is not fully predictable from the 
projective data, and that such a 
prediction should not be construed 
as a function of projective tech- 
niques: their function consists of 
getting information on_ those 
aspects and strata of personality 
that are not easily accessible to 
observation, precisely because they 
are not clearly manifest in_be- 
havior. Projective data, according 
to this opinion, yield a picture of 
covert dynamic patterns, which can 
be validated only against the ma- 
terial of prolonged clinical inter- 
views or of analytic session.+* 
Experience shows that predic- 
tions made from projective tech- 
niques to manifest personality traits 
are sometimes astonishingly accur- 
ate, and sometimes, under appar- 
ently similar conditions, result in 
complete failures. The systematical- 





For a review of literature on the SCT 
see Sacks and Levy 1950, and Meltzoff 
1951. 

‘For a discussion of validation see Mac- 
farlane and Tuddenham 1951. 
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ly controlled research studies do 
not always fare much better in this 
respect than clinical practice. To 
give one example for many: in a 
careful study of aggression in pre- 
school children, Korner (1949) 
found that the behavior of her 
subjects was consistently aggressive 
or consistently non-aggressive in 
all of the projective devices she 
used; yet when behavior in real 
situations of home and school life 
was considered, only half of the 
children showed the same behavior 
they had shown in test or play 
situations. She concluded that until 
we know much more about ego- 
psychology than we do at present, 
we shall not possess a set of rules 
that could insure correct transla- 
tions from projective into real be- 
havior.» This conclusion appears 
too extreme; as in actual fact one 
often can draw far-reaching conclu- 
sions about ego-processes and mani- 
fest aspects of personality from 
certain projective techniques; how- 
ever, the very lack of dependability 
of such performance brings into 
focus the question about factors 
that determine success and failure. 

We may picture personality as 
containing different layers or strata, 
varying in their degree of acces- 
sibility to observation from outside 
and to self-observation, and also in 
acceptability to the person himself. 
Applying this schema to the moti- 
vational and emotional tendencies 
and their objects, we can postulate 
a number of levels which differ in 
the degree of ease with which their 
content can be recognized by the 
person as his own and directly ex- 
pressed in physical or verbal be- 





’The realization of the limitations inherent 

in the special functions of projective 
techniques is reflected also in the feeling 
of the clinicians that ‘blind’ diagnoses 
are unwarranted in clinical practice and 
should be reserved for training and re- 
search purposes. 
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havior. Closest to the surface would 
be the attitudes, feelings, beliefs, 
which he is willing to express in 
public; they may be followed by 
the semi-public attitudes and feel- 
ings, those that he might reveal to 
friends and intimates, but not to 
everybody. Still more private are 
those beliefs, or those recurring 
strivings and feelings of which the 
person is well aware but which he 
is very reluctant to share with any- 
body; some of the conscious fan- 
tasies and daydreams may belong 
to this level. Less accessible still 
are the strivings and fantasies that 
might be called semi-conscious: 
thoughts and feelings that we may 
glimpse only occasionally, frighten- 
ing fantasies that are quickly 
pushed away, attitudes that we are 
unwilling to admit even to our- 
selves, though we may suspect hav- 
ing them. Beyond this lies the 
sphere of unconscious feelings and 
fantasies of which we may never 
become aware; if they ever appear 
in consciousness, as e.g., in dreams, 
they do not have, phenomenally, 
the character of being our own. 
We need not postulate that the 
total content of the ‘deeper levels’ 
is made up of feelings and atti- 
tudes that have been disowned and 
repressed because of their internal 
or social inacceptability, even 
though we know that such inac- 
ceptable feelings gravitate away 
from the region of clear conscious- 
ness. The point we want to make 
here is merely that we should re- 
place the frequently used dichoto- 
my of overt and covert, conscious 
and unconscious, etc., by a more 
finely differentiated continuum of 
levels of depth or of accessibility. 
Following Stern’s lead, we may 
consider these levels not as segre- 
gated units but merely as so many 
‘salients’ within the continuous 
dimension of personal depth. 

At least a part of the discrep- 
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ancies between the ‘projective 
diagnosis’ and the observable be- 
havior is due to the fact that 
projective procedures bring up ma- 
terial from deeper levels than those 
having immediate access to overt 
behavior. The consideration of va- 
rious levels might prove helpful in 
explaining the individual varia- 
tions in the amount of discrepancy 
between ‘projective’ and ‘real’ be- 
havior. Those people whose overt 
behavior can be fairly easily diag- 
nosed from the data of projective 
techniques might be persons in 
whom the content of attitudes 
varies relatively little, or relatively 
gradually, from one level to an- 
other, without great shifts and 
reversals; consequently personal ex- 
pressions elicited from different 
levels show in these subjects a con- 
siderable degree of congruence or 
consistency. The ‘difficult to diag- 
nose’ subjects may be those in 
whom the change from one level 
to another is much greater, with 
shifts or splits occurring at some 
points. It is plausible to assume 
that the first subject is a better 
integrated person than the second; 
however, several questions should 
be answered before this assumption 
can be confirmed or qualified. 
Following are some of these ques- 
tions: By what earmarks can we 
distinguish consistency and integra- 
tion that is produced by self-in- 
sight, by a far-going acceptance of 
self, from a consistency caused by 
the very opposite of these charac- 
teristics? We know that a lack of 
awareness, or a strict conscious con- 
trol automatically imposed on all 
expressions stemming from deeper 
levels can bring them in line with 
the conscious attitudes and thus 
produce a spurious consistency. 
Thus the consideration of levels 
is inseparable from the problem of 
defenses. If there are shifts and 
reversals, what is the significance 
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and the consequences of the posi- 
tion of the shift, of its occurrence 
between two given adjacent levels, 
rather than between any two 
others? One might conjecture, e.g., 
that a break, a gross inconsistency 
between the conscious concept of 
oneself and the behaviorally ex- 
pressed attitudes that are quite ap- 
parent to others, signifies a graver 
failure of integration than does the 
discrepancy between the private 
daydreams and the unconscious 
fantasies; or one might hold the 
opposite view. In any case, the 
consideration of relationships of 
different levels should be an in- 
tegral part of each personality 
study. It is actually dealt with to 
some extent in most personality 
interpretations based on projective 
data. This approach, however, 
could be made much more sys- 
tematic and productive if we had 
reliable methods for eliciting and 
systematically comparing the actual 
content of different levels. 


Such comparisons would be 
greatly facilitated if we had ade- 

uate knowledge of what each of 
the projective techniques is capable 
of doing in this respect, which 
levels each one is likely to tap. We 
must be aware from the outset that 
no answer to this question can have 
absolute generality; because of the 
individual variation in the content 
of different levels, and in the na- 
ture of media through which it is 
best expressed, different levels can 
be mobilized in different people by 
the same technique. Still, strong 
common trends might exist in this 
respect, or typological groupings 
which it would be useful to know. 
In studies of individual subjects 
done with a variety of techniques, 
we often get impressions about the 
level tapped by each. For instance, 
in a recently studied case (Hanf- 
mann 1951) the subject’s conscious 
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self-concept and _ self-evaluation 
were very accurately represented in 
his behavior, with the result that 
the concept of him formed by the 
various observers coincided with 
his self-concept to a remarkable 
degree; the results of Rorschach 
and of the TAT revealed largely 
the same, or congruent, attitudes 
and characteristics; yet the TAT 
also produced some themes that 
were not present in awareness; the 
session of free associations, however, 
which was filled with early remi- 
niscences, brought up emotional 
atittudes quite different from those 
emphasized through all other data, 
attitudes that were absent from the 
subject’s manifest behavior and 
self-concept. In this particular case 
the material afforded by the TAT 
had the intermediate position be- 
tween levels accessible and those 
inaccessible to awareness, and the 
conspicuous break was the one be- 
tween the TAT and the free 
associations. Such determinations 
might be profitably made for large 
numbers of subjects of various 
kinds. 


To return to our point of depar- 
ture, we should attempt to deter- 
mine for each projective technique 
the level (or the range of levels) it 
addresses and the factors, within 
the person and within the tech- 
nique, on which the variation de- 
pends. This knowledge would 
enable us to make an estimate in 
each individual case of the extent 
of predictions possible on the 
basis of the data of a given 
technique. 


It was our interest in the general 
problem discussed above that de- 
termined the choice of the Sentence 
Completion Test as a topic for 
special study. Both writers have 
had a chance to work extensively 
with this technique in the Assess- 
ment Program of the O.S.S. (1948). 
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In the course of this experience 
they not only formed a _ high 
opinion of the effectiveness of this 
method, but also made some obser- 
vations about the ease with which 
the results of the SCT, in con- 
tradistinction to those of the 
Rorschach and TAT, could be 
synthesized with the results of in- 
terviews and observations. While 
the particular content of the single 
sentence completions was by no 
means always duplicated or con- 
firmed in the interview, by and 
large the personality sketch based 
on sentence completion showed a 
remarkable congruence with the 
picture obtained by the _inter- 
viewer. Radical discrepancy of the 
two was an exception rather than 
the rule. It is true that some of the 
tendencies apparent in the sentence 
completion were either denied by 
the subject in interview or ap- 
peared in a different form, and that 
some of his manifest modes of ad- 
justment did not come to the fore 
in the projective material. But in 
many essential points the pictures 
were often practically identical, 
and the disparate data frequently 
complemented each other and 
could be brought together into a 
meaningful whole with a minimum 
amount of interpretation. Thus, 
the material of the sentence com- 
pletions served both to verify and 
to enrich the conclusions drawn 
from the more direct expressions of 
attitudes with much greater ease 
and plausibility than did the re- 
sults of some other projective 
techniques. 

The explanation which suggests 
itself for this greater immediate 
effectiveness of the sentence com- 
pletion test is the intermediate 
level of depth on which it seems to 
operate. Possibly because of the 
verbal nature of the material and 
of its greater degree of structured- 
ness, the test seems to elicit expres- 


sions of attitudes readily available 
to consciousness (which, presup- 
posing complete frankness, might 
be obtained in an interview), 
along with some less easily access- 
ible material. The use of the first 
person in the formulation of part 
of the sentences may have en- 
hanced this “questionnaire” effect. 
This interpretation is to some ex- 
tent borne out by the fact that 
many subjects easily saw through 
the disguise of the test; others, 
while not explicitly aware of its 
nature, responded quite naturally 
to the interviewer's introducing 
some of their completions as evi- 
dence of their own attitudes and 
frequently accepted this evi- 
dence. If the sentence completion 
test can be considered as a cross 
between a questionnaire and a pro- 
jective technique, it is understand- 
able that its results can be easily 
integrated with the manifest pic- 
ture of personality (Hanfmann 
1948). 

The present studies have been 
undertaken with three interrelated 
purposes. First, we wanted to de- 
termine the range of material that 
is elicited by the SCT with regard 
to the dimension of depth, and in 
particular to test the assumption 
that a large part of this material 
is relatively accessible to conscious- 
ness. Second, we wanted to investi- 
gate some of the variations in the 
test material, in the content and 
form of the stimuli, that facilitate 
the production of material belong- 
ing to the more and the less access- 
ible levels. Third, we were inter- 
ested in individual differences in 
the levels tapped by the SCT and 
in the personological significance 
of these differences. 

The main methods used in the 
study were the variation of the 
test stimuli and the elicitation of 
the subjects’ reactions to the con- 
tent of their own completions. The 
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test was given in the usual manner, 
being presented to the subjects as a 
verbal speed test. After it was 
completed, the subject’s judgment 
was obtained as to whether or not 
the statement contained in each 
separate completion was in any way 
true of himself. We shall call this 
procedure the Self-Reference Tech- 
nique. The subject's judgment 
served as an indicator of whether 
the attitude or feeling expressed in 
the completed sentence was 
acknowledged by him as his own, 
and it permitted the division of all 
completions into accepted and re- 
jected ones. We then attempted to 
determine whether or not any dif- 
ferences existed between the state- 
ments that were accepted as true of 
oneself and those that were re- 
jected. This analysis was done in 
two ways. First, the material was 
classified according to variation in 
the nature of the fragments (stim- 
uli) presented to the subjects, varia- 
tion that had _ been _planfully 
introduced into the stimulus ma- 
terial. Second, the material was also 
classified in terms of attitudes, 
motives and feelings expressed in 
sentences as completed. The num- 
ber of variations that one could 
introduce into verbal stimulus 
material is, of course, endless, and 
so is also the number of ways in 
which the content of completions 
could be classified. We limited our- 
selves, in both kinds of analyses, to 
a few variables which previous 
studies and theoretical considera- 
tions made appear pertinent to our 
problem.® 





*The great variability of the material and 
procedure is probably the reason why 
different authors have arrived at such 
divergent conclusions about the nature 
and the effectiveness of the “Sentence 
Completion Test:” the common label 
makes one forget that the variations in 
content and form of the fragment, as 
well as in the instructions, actually can 
make different versions into different 
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The main experiment was done 
with a large group of subjects. Its 
results will be presented in future 
communications. In the present 
paper we shall describe an explora- 
tory study which was done with 
smaller groups of subjects and 
which utilized some special varia- 
tions of the method described 
above. This study may be viewed 
as an attempt to discover to what 
extent the results obtained with 
the only method used in the 
main study (the Self-Reference 
Technique) are consistent with 
those obtainted through some other 
approaches to the same problem. 


THE EXPLORATORY STUDY 


The device of asking the subject 
whether or not the sentence com- 
pletion is true of himself is not the 
only method ‘that can be used in 
an attempt to determine the level 
of awareness and acceptance of the 
material produced. Instead of 
bluntly facing the subject with the 
alternative, one can approach the 
problem in a more non-directive 
fashion, eliciting from him more 
spontaneous responses to his com- 
pletions; we can then draw our 
own conclusions about the extent 
to which the subject feels this ma- 
terial to be his own. In the present 
study two such approaches, in ad- 
dition to our standard technique, 
were used in the course of an 
individual post-test interview. We 
shall present the results of these 





‘tests.’ This is not a plea for standardiza- 
tion of the SCT, though standardized 
forms have their uses. The adaptability 
of the procedure for different purposes is 
one of its great merits, and its easy vari- 
ability permits the investigation of 
theoretically pertinent problems, such as 
the one we are attempting. Once we have 
obtained an adequate idea of the effects 
of various general factors, we shall not 
have to rely merely on standardization 
of each individual item in constructing 
and interpreting special forms of the 
test. 
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two exploratory approaches, as well 
as of the standard one, after having 
first described the subjects and the 
test material used. 


The test was administered in the 
usual manner, as a group “verbal 
speed test,” to twelve Negro girls 
of high school age belonging to a 
club in a community center, and to 
fifteen White high school girls be- 
longing to a similar club in the 
Y.W.C.A. in the same locality. The 
test contained thirty-six items, all 
of them using female names for 
the actors, and all but seven items 
using the kind and range of content 
typical of the general clinical usage 
of the SCT: “Gloria was happiest 
when ... ,” “Dot would do any- 
thing in order to be... ,” etc. The 
remaining seven items dealt with 
the area of White-Negro relations. 
These items were included and 
Negro girls were used as one group 
of subjects, because this particular 
experiment was carried out in con- 
nection with a study centering on 
prejudice, conducted by one of the 
authors (Getzels 1951).7 The re- 
sults obtained with these items are 
not pertinent to the present study 
and will not be discussed here. 


A. Inquiry About the Actors 


After completing the “test,” the 
subjects were interviewed individu- 
ally. The first question asked was: 
“Describe the people in the sen- 
tences. Who were Mary, Janet, 
Frances, and the other people 
named?” In some cases it was neces- 
sary to elaborate on the question 
by suggesting they might discuss 
the type of person they thought of 
when they were required to say 
something about Mary or Janet or 
Frances. Typical responses were: 





"The suggestion to use Negro subjects for 
clarifications of some aspects of the SCT 
as a projective technique was made by 
Dr. S. A. Stouffer, to whom the authors 
are grateful for stimulation. 


I didn’t think much of the names... 
they were just girls . . . could have been 
anyone my age. 

They could have been anybody... 
someone my own age .. . similar to my- 


self . . . my own tastes .. . I thought of 
me in school . . . they were me in school 
mostly. 


They’re ordinary persons probably 
about my own age .. . like one of the 
girls in the club . . . going to school like 
me really. 

Mary I thought of as Irish, teen age, 
sixteen or fifteen, in high school like my- 


self ... (this from a girl named Betty 
O’Donnell). 


On most of those I didn’t worry about 


Mary or Jean . . . I just wrote as if it 
was me... 


There were no subjects, either 
Negro or White, whose answers, 
after probing, did not conform to 
the general pattern indicated by 
these examples. 


The next question asked in this 
area was: “Could the people in the 
sentences have been much older or 
younger, say like your mother or a 
girl just beginning grammar 
school?” The answer in every case 
was that they just did not think of 
them that way. Moreover, the girls 
discovered that it was difficult for 
them to think of the proper names 
as belonging to children or to older 
people even now, i.e., during the 
interview. In evaluating this result 
we should take into account the 
fact that a few — but only a few — 
of the test sentences used were 
suggestive of the situation of 
adolescents. 


Finally the question was asked: 
“Were the people Colored or 
White?” The two groups of sub- 
jects gave the following responses: 


White Group (n 15) 
NNR TR sas sah scescscocacctsccch conte 13 


First thing that occurs to me is White; 
if I think about it, could be Negro 
or Chinese ......... 1 





It didn’t enter my mind; I can’t say.... 1 
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Negro Group (n 12) 
It felt more like Negro. 1 
Could have been either White or 
Colored 8 





I didn’t think of it that way; I can’t 
say 





There is a difference between the 
two groups here, the Negro not 
making the clear-cut choice of their 
own color as do the White. In part 
this reaction may have been pro- 
moted by the special conditions of 
the test. Some of the seven ‘prej- 
udice items’ included in it were so 
formulated that they almost de- 
manded that the actor be White 
(“When Esther saw Negroes mov- 
ing in next door . ”), so that, 
taking the series as a whole, there 
was good reason for saying that the 
actors included some White. Also 
the fact that the interviewer was 
White may have influenced the re- 
sponse of the Negro in this direc- 
tion. Yet it is conceivable that even 
in the absence of these special 
conditions the Negro _ response 
would deviate from the White be- 
cause of the very different meaning 
for them of their own color. Many 
of them may entertain conscious or 
unconscious wishes to be rid of this 
characteristic which is made the 
basis of discrimination against 
them. For those Negroes who may 
have had fantasies at one time or 
another of being White, perceiving 
the actor of the sentence as pos- 
sibly White is not incompatible 
with some awareness of personal 
identification: the actor can be 
their own idealized or wishfully- 
perceived self. For a White who 
attributes black color to the actor, 
the internal situation would be 
very different; if identification were 
present, it would probably be large- 
ly unconscious. As it was, only one 
White subject concedes the pos- 
sibility of the actor being a Negro, 
and both groups show the pattern 
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of never rejecting their own color 
in their responses. 

In summary, the results of the 
inquiry about the actors in the 
sentences indicate that the subjects 
identified the actors with them- 
selves and that this identification 
was fairly accessible to conscious- 
ness. Several comments of the sub- 
jects show that they were not 
conscious of this identification dur- 
ing the process of the writing 
itself. The girls were an unsophisti- 
cated group, and we may safely 
assume that none of them was 
aware of the real nature of the 
test, and none consciously pro- 
ceeded to refer the presented situa- 
tions to themselves as so many 
personal questions. Yet, when re- 
quired to explain what the proper 
names meant to them, they became 
easily aware of the fact that they 
were thinking of “someone like me 
—my age—my grade in school;” 
only the conflict-laden characteris- 
tic of their color was partly ex- 
cluded in case of the Negro. It is 
likely that such conscious or near- 
conscious identifying of the actor 
with oneself would go hand in 
hand with production of content 
that is fairly close to awareness. 
Another part of our inquiry was 
intended to elicit information on 
this point. 


B. Inquiry About the Sources 
of Completion 


In a later part of the interview 
the subjects were asked to explain 
the source of their completions. 
They were asked regarding each 
separate completion: “How did 
you happen to write that re- 
sponse?” 

Many of the completions were 
reported as having personal refer- 
ences of central significance. One 
subject completed the sentence 
“Dorothy was glad when . . . she 
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saw Don coming.” Asked how she 
happened to write that, she blushed 
and said, “Well, I know someone 
named Don — he’s eighteen — I 
like him as a friend.” She added 
that she had not realized she had 
written that. Another subject com- 
pleted the same sentence stub with 
“Dorothy was glad when .. . her 
father lived.” She explained that 
her father had died recently. She 
remarked that the response had 
slipped out before she realized it, 
but there wasn’t time to change it. 
A Colored girl wrote, “If Ruth’s 
mother could change things, she 
would try . . . to become a White 
person.” The respondent ex- 
plained, “It happens. She may have 
been having a hard time as a 
Colored person.” 


The explanations given for the 
responses provide data regarding 
the sources of the completions as 
seen by the subjects themselves. All 
responses can be classified on the 
basis of the sources given for them 
by the respondents into the follow- 
ing six categories: 

1. Subjectification. The response was re- 
ported as having a definite subjective 
(personal) reference. Typical of the 
explanations here were “I seemed to 
think of myself when I had to 
answer that,” “I feel like that myself 
in that situation,” “I have done that 
myself.” (The first two of the examples 
given above fall into this group.) 

2. Objectification. The source of the re- 
sponse was attributed to the experience 


or behavior of a third person or per- 
sons. Typical of the explanations here 
were: “I thought of a girl I know and 
what she would do,” “I thought of a 
school and the girls there,” “I thought 
of what most people would say.” 

3. Memory. The response was thought to 
have its source in a remembered 
definite incident, either real or in a 
book, movie, play, etc. Typical of the 
explanations here were: “The begin- 
ning of the sentence brought back a 
real incident that happened in my 
school,” “I got the idea for that 
answer from a movie I saw,” “I read 
that in the newspaper about a week 
ago — it really happened.” 

4, Intellectualization. The response is ex- 
plained on ‘reasonable’ grounds. Typi- 
cal of the remarks here were: “That's 
just common sense — the only answer 
that made any sense there,” “It’s the 
truth — things are that way, so I put it 
down,” “It seemed the reasonable 
thing to say.” (The third example 
given above falls into this category.) 

5. Subject Unaware of or Unable to offer 
a Reason for Her Response. The re- 
spondent cannot or will not give an 
explanation for the nature of her re- 
sponse. Typical remarks here were: “I 
wrote the first thing that came to my 
mind,” “I just thought of it —it just 
seemed to click,” “I don’t know why I 
wrote that,” “I was just writing fast 
— it was automatic.” 

6. Miscellaneous and No Response. The 
residue of responses that could not be 
classified in any of the above. 


Table I gives the number and 
per cent of responses falling into 
each of the foregoing categories for 
29 items, i.e., a total of 783 comple- 


TaBLe I — The “Sources” of Responses to 29 Sentence Completion Items 
as Reported by the Subjects 


“SOURCE” Number and Per Cent of Total 
category White Group Negro Group 
1. Subjectification 190 (44%) 154 (44%) 
2. Objectification 34 ( 8%) 29 ( 8%) 
3. Memory 33 ( 8%) 22 ( 6%) 
4. Intellectualization 77 (17%) 49 (14%) 
5. ‘Unaware’ 92 (21%) 87 (25%) 
6. Miscellaneous 9 ( 2%) 7 ( 2%) 


Total 435 


348 
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tions. Separate tabulations are 
given for White and Negro sub- 
jects. 

The distribution given in Table 
I bears out the hypothesis that a 
large part of the material elicited 
by our version of the SCT is easily 
accessible to consciousness. The 
category of subjectification, which 
is by far the largest one, obviously 
represents the subject’s — correct or 
idealized — view of herself, of her 
past, of her behavior, which she is 
able and willing to divulge to oth- 
ers. The psychological meaning of 
the other categories can only be 
speculated about in the light of our 
general knowledge of defense me- 
chanisms. 

The categories of Objectification 
and of Memory have the common 
feature of referring the content of 
the subject’s production to more or 
less concrete events and people, of 
locating it in the ‘outside world.’ 
The categories may include pro- 
ductions of relatively minor per- 
sonal significance; this may be the 
case, e.g., when the relatively well- 
defined, concrete content of the 
stimulus sentence happens to be 
highly congruent with some recent 
event or behavior witnessed by the 
subject. On the other hand, given 
the selectivity of perception and 
memory, the events referred to the 
outside world may have a great 
deal of personal significance, either 
recognized or non-recognized by 
the subject. His selection of events 
may reflect, e.g., his conception of 
the world as dangerous, or indiffer- 
ent; the subject may even hold such 
views consciously, yet not be aware 
of their personal determinants, or 
of their functional significance for 
himself. In some other cases the act 
of locating the source of one’s pro- 
duction in the outside world may 
serve as a means of strong denial 
of an inacceptable personal refer- 
ence. 


Thus, though we have no basis 
for considering all content referred 
to the outside world as being sub- 
ject to projection in the Freudian 
sense of the word, we may expect 
such projections, and the ‘comple- 
mentary projections’ (Murray, 
1933) as well, to form a part of our 
categories of ‘objectification’ and 
‘memory.’ Consequently we may 
assume that these two categories 
harbor a fairly high percentage of 
unconscious, or relatively uncon- 
scious, material from the ‘deeper’ 
levels. 

In speculating about the level of 
the material that is explained by 
the subject on ‘reasonable’ grounds 
(Intellectualization), we must bear 
the following points in mind. The 
feeling of general ‘reasonableness’ 
of a statement may stem from its 
congruence with our wholehearted- 
ly held convictions; on the other 
hand, this feeling frequently serves 
to ward off or to mask the true 
motives behind our acts or atti- 
tudes. Thus the feeling of ‘reason- 
ableness’ of an act either expresses 
the subject’s real acceptance of this 
act, or else it enables him to accept 
the act thus justified. Consequent- 
ly we may expect the subject to be 
willing to ascribe to himself the 
content of a completion that he 
feels is based on ‘reasonableness.’ 
Thus, overall, the manifest content 
of these completions might be as- 
sumed to be of a more ego-syntonic 
nature than the content seen as 
originating ‘outside.’ At the same 
time, a portion at least of this 
superficially accepted content 
might have its roots in unconscious 
and rejected motives, and might 
possibly indicate those conflict areas 
which the subject handles by the 
defense mechanisms of rationaliza- 
tion or intellectualization. 

The category Unaware might be 
tentatively interpreted as indicat- 
ing either a mere lack of reflective- 
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ness on the part of the subject, or 
as conscious evasion brought about 
by unwillingness to divulge private 
personal content to the interviewer, 
or as a defensive repression of 
awareness, uncomplicated by any 
other defense mechanisms. Assum- 
ing the actual presence of a per- 
sonal reference, in instances of the 
first and second kind the content 
need not stem from very ‘deep’ 
levels: it either is conscious or 
might be brought to consciousness 
fairly easily; where lack of aware- 
ness is a result of repression, the 
reverse would be true. 

In summary, while Subyectifica- 
tion deals mainly with conscious 
and accepted material, the other 
categories of ‘sources of comple- 
tion’ as given by the subjects may 
serve as receptacles for less accept- 
able material that is subject to 
defensive operations. The nature of 
the single categories suggests affini- 
ties with certain modes of defense, 
such as projection, rationalization, 
repression. If these affinities could 
be confirmed through the applica- 
tion of the method of inquiry 
about sources to intensively studied 
individual cases, whose preferred 
modes of defenses were known, this 
method might become a valuable 
supplementary tool for the inter- 
pretation of the SCT. In the con- 
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being fairly close to awareness. The 
more specific assumptions we made 
about the levels represented by the 
different ‘sources of completion’ 
cannot be validly tested by our 
data. They can, however, be 
checked to some extent against the 
data obtained through our third 
avenue of inquiry. 


C. Inquiry About Applicability of 
Responses to Oneself (Self- 
Reference Technique) 


The subjects were asked to in- 
dicate which of the completions 
they had written about the subject 
of the sentence were true for them- 
selves and which ones were not. 
The subject was asked e.g., wheth- 
er, if the stub “The thing Mary 
liked to do best in her spare 
time ... ” were changed to “The 
thing I like to do best in my spare 
time ... ,” she would consider the 
sentence as she had completed it to 
be true or false.8 Table II gives 
the results for the White and the 
Negro subjects, each of whom 
answered this question for 29 
items. The responses marked as 
true of oneself are designated as 
‘self;’ those marked as not true of 
oneself, as ‘non-self.’ 

We see by comparing Table I 
and Table II that the percentage 
of completions judged to be true 


Tase IJ— — Number and Per Cent of ‘Self’ and ‘Non-Self’ Responses 
to 29 Sentence Completion Items 


Total 


‘Self’ ‘Non-Self’ Responses 
Responses Responses Responses Not Marked 
White 435 314 (72%) 108 (25%) 13 ( 3%) 
Negro 348 244 (70%) 69 (20%) 35 (10%) 
Total “558 (71%) 177 (23%) “48 ( 6%) 





text of the present study the 
consideration of the ‘sources of 
completion’ serves to make plaus- 
ible the assumption that the test 
elicits material from a range of 
‘levels, but with the bulk of it 


of oneself is quite high in both 
groups of subjects, and higher than 
the percentage of completions for 


*In the interview this question preceded 
the one about the sources of comple- 
tions. 
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TABLE III — Number and Per Cent of ‘Self’ and ‘Non-Self’ Responses 
Within Each “Source” Category 


“SOURCE” 
category White Group Negro Group 
‘Non- Not ‘Non- Not 

‘Self’ Self’ Marked ‘Self’ Self’ Marked 
1. Subjectif. 170 (89%) 17 ( 9%) (2%) 142 (92%) 10 (6%) 2 ( 2%) 
2. Objectif. 14 (41%) 19 (56%) 1 (3%) 19 (66%) 9 (31% 1 ( 3%) 
3. Memory 16 (48%) 16 (48%) 1 (2%) 7 (32%) 11 (0%) 4 (18%) 
4. Intellect. 66 (86%) 10 (138%) 1 (1%) 43 (88%) 5 (10%) 1 ( 2%) 
5. ‘Unaware’ 43 (47%) 42 (46%) 7 (7%) 32 (37%) 31 (36%) 24 (27%) 
6. Miscell. 5 (55%) 4 (45%) 0 (0%) 1 (14%) 3 (48%) 3 (43%) 

Total 314 108 13 244 69 35 


which personal reference was spon- 
taneously given as a source (71% 
and 44%). The stronger push of 
the direct question obviously facili- 
tated the assignment of a personal 
reference to the response. Postpon- 
ing the discussion of the possible 
reasons for this facilitation, we 
shall first consider the relationship 
of the ‘Self’ and ‘Non-Self’ cate- 
gories to the explanations of com- 
pletions as given in terms of their 
various sources. 

Table III gives the percentage 
of ‘Self’ and ‘Non-Self’ responses 
for each of the ‘sources of comple- 
tion.’ 

As would be expected, most of 
the responses in the category Sub- 
jectification are acknowledged by 
the subjects also by the Self-Refer- 
ence method. The 10 per cent 
difference possibly testifies to the 
fluctuating nature of awareness and 
judgment. Of greater interest is the 
distribution of self-reference in the 
other categories, because it gives us 
some check on the validity of our 
tentative characterizations of these 
categories. The percentage of ‘Self’ 
is highest in the category of 
Intellectualization where it comes 
close to the percentage found un- 
der Subjectification. This seems to 
bear out our assumption that this 
category harbors material that is 
either actually acceptable to the 
person, or is made superficially ac- 
ceptable by rationalization, which 





removes it from its emotional roots. 
In the rest of the categories (Ob- 
jectification, Memory, Unaware) 
the distribution of ‘Self’ and ‘Non- 
Self’ judgments is more nearly 
equal, which is consistent with our 
assumption that these catgeories 
are composed in part of conscious 
material, in part of material that 
either has little personal reference 
or else is quite significant but un- 
conscious or rejected. The relative- 
ly high percentage of ‘Non-Self’ 
responses given to completions in 
these categories might be con- 
sidered an indication that a fair 
proportion of this material stems 
from the deeper levels, and is not 
easily accessible to awareness. 
Analysis of the actual content of 
the completions marked as ‘Self’ 
and ‘Non-Self’ presents another 
avenue of approach to the problem 
of the determination of various 
levels tapped by the SCT. We 
make the assumption that much of 
the material of the ‘deeper levels’ 
is relegated there because of its 
unacceptability to the subject. Con- 
sequently, if we are correct in 
suggesting that the completions not 
referred to self contain more per- 
sonal material from the deeper 
levels, these completions may be 
expected to have a more negative 
content than those referred to self. 
Included in our 29 items were 9 
items eliciting responses that, with- 
in the frame of reference of our 
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TaBLeE IV—Number and Per Cent of Negative (Ego-threatening) 
Responses Marked as ‘Self’ or ‘Non-Self’ 


Negative 
No. of Negative Responses 

Responses ‘Self’ 
White 66 29 (44%) 
Negro 46 25 (54%) 
Total 112 54 (48%) 


Negative Negative 
Responses Responses 
‘Non-Self’ not marked 
30 (50%) 4 (6%) 
20 (44%) 1 (2%) 
53 (48%) 5 (4%) | 


Tas_e V — Number and Percent of Positive (Ego-Enhancing) 
Responses Marked as ‘Self’ or ‘Non-Self’ 


Positive 
No. of Positive Responses 
Responses ‘Self’ 
White 55 45 (82%) 
Negro 44 40 (91%) 
Total 99 85 (86%) 


culture, could be rated as either 
Negative, in the sense of ego- 
threatening, or as Positive, in the 
sense uf ego-enhancing. For ex- 
ample, in the item “Most jobs 
with responsibility made Frances 
feel . . . ,” a response “bad” ex- 
presses negative feeling and is ego- 
threatening if referred to one’s self; 
the response “good” expresses posi- 
tive feeling and is ego-enhancing 
if referred to one’s self. When the 
number of responses marked as 
true or not true for one’s self are 
tabulated separately for these ego- 
threatening and ego-enhancing re- 
sponses, enlightening relationships 
are obtained. The tabulations are 
given in Table IV and Table V. 

The difference in the distribu- 
tion of ‘Self’ and ‘Non-Self’ state- 
ments within the negative and the 
positive categories is in the ex- 
pected direction, and is statistical- 
ly significant beyond the .001 level. 
Conversely, if we consider the cate- 
gory of ‘Non-Self,” we find that 
82%, of responses so marked have 
negative, ego-threatening content, 
as compared with only 39% of the 
responses marked as ‘Self’.” 

This evidence, which is ad- 
mittedly based on a small sample 
of completions, seems to support 


Positive Positive 
Responses Responses 
‘Non-Self’ not marked 
8 (14%) 2 (4%) 
4 (9%) 9 (0%) 
12 (12%) 2 2%) 


our assumption that the Self-Refer- 
ence method can serve as a rough 
means of differentiating between 
the deeper and the more accessible 
levels of personality from which 
the SCT draws. 

We must consider one circum- 
stance inherent in the particular 
conditions of our study which may 
modify our conclusions. In our 
argument we assumed that, in case 
of completions reflecting important 
personal attitudes, the judgment 
“Non-Self’ indicates the subject’s 
lack of awareness of these attitudes. 
There is, however, an alternative 
to this explanation, namely de- 
liberate, conscious concealment of 
personal reference by the subjects. 
The subjects in this exploratory 
study, which utilized the inter- 
view technique, were not permitted 
to remain anonymous; although 
they anticipated no practical con- 
sequences from the testing, they 
may well have felt a wish to make 
a good personal showing. As they 
had no idea about the nature of 
the test, this wish could hardly 
have determined the content of 
completions, which the girls wrote 
while taking the ‘speed test’ as a 
group. However, in the following 
individual interview, the wish to 
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protect one’s privacy, or to make a 
good impression, may have been 
strongly aroused; this wish may 
have led to more falsification in the 
Self-Reference inquiry than in the 
less pointed and threatening in- 
uiry about the sources. Such de- 
liberate, or semi-deliberate falsifi- 
cation would blunt somewhat the 
effectiveness of the ‘Non-Self’ cate- 
gory as a criterion of unconscious 
material. If one wants to make this 
category more clear-cut, it seems 
advisable to safeguard the subject’s 
anonymity throughout the whole 
procedure, including the Self-Ref- 
erence inquiry. Under these condi- 
tions the category ‘Non-Self’ will 
contain a larger proportion of per- 
sonal material that is inaccessible 
to the subject himself, and less 
material that he merely deems un- 
acceptable to the experimenter. 

A dichotomy, such as the Self- 
Reference judgments provide, can 
only divide the continuum of 
levels into two parts, and the selec- 
tion of the cutting point depends 
on the purposes of the study. Be- 
cause in our study of the SCT we 
were particularly interested in the 
contrast between material that 
could and could not be made ac- 
cessible to subjetcive awareness, we 
wanted to limit the category ‘Non- 
Self’ as much as possible to the 
material of the second (uncon- 
scious) kind. Consequently, in our 
following studies, Rae with the 
Self-Reference method alone, we 
took all the necessary precautions 
to safeguard the anonymity of our 
subjects. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In this series of studies of the 
Sentence Completion Test we have 
set out to determine the extent to 
which material from deeper and 
from more superficial personality 
levels is evoked by this technique. 
For this purpose we introduced an 
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additional procedure into the usual 
administration of the SCT: after 
the subject has completed the “‘ver- 
bal speed test” we ask him to tell 
us whether each item, as completed 
by him, is or is not true of himself; 
thus the subject is first led to 
complete the fragments in a naive 
way which encourages projection, 
and then induced to test the con- 
tent for a possible personal refer- 
ence. In this form the SCT can 
be used as a test of insight and, on 
detailed analysis, may yield infor- 
mation about the nature of de- 
fenses used by the subject. We 
propose to call this variation of the 
SCT the Self-Reference Technique. 

In an exploratory study done 
with 27 adolescent girls (Negro 


‘and White), the Self - Reference 


Technique was supplemented by 
an inquiry about the actors intro- 
duced in the fragments (“Who is 
Mary, Helen, etc.”) and about the 
sources of completions given 
(“How did you happen to write 
that response?’’). The three meth- 
ods were consistent in showing 
that, although our naive subjects 
were rarely aware of the personal 
reference while writing their com- 
pletions, in the majority of cases 
they easily discovered this reference 
in retrospect. They spontaneously 
described the actors as being like 
themselves in regard to age, status 
and color of skin; attributed almost 
half of the completions they gave 
to personal experience and _ atti- 
tudes; and, in the self-reference 
inquiry, decided for 70% of them, 
that the sentence as completed 
might be true of themselves. 
Completions with negative (ego- 
threatening) content were denied 
self-reference significantly more fre- 
quently than were those with 
positive (ego-enhancing) content, 
which suggests that the ‘Non-Self’ 
judgment is often indicative of 
personal material that is either re- 
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pressed or consciously denied. 

These results support the clinical 
impression that the personal ma- 
terial evoked by the usual run of 
sentence fragments used in the 
SCT stems from different personal- 
ity levels, but with preponderance 
of content that is either conscious, 
or fairly easily accessible to con- 
sciousness. This places the SCT 
half way between a_ projective 
technique and a questionnaire; a 
position which, because of its span 
over levels of different depth, 
presents definite advantages for 
personality study. The factors that 
determine the variation of level 
from item to item and from person 
to person will be discussed in 
future communications. 
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CASE STUDY 
The Application of the Rorschach Prognostic Rating Scale 
to One Intensively Followed Case ' 


WILLIAM H. Lunp1n, PH.D. AND SEYMOUR SCHPOONT, M.A. 
Chicago State Hospital 


The problem of measuring and 
predicting psychotherapeutic 
change has recently become one of 
the newer research interests of psy- 
chologists. The authors fully agree 
with Richards (1948) who points 
out that the longitudinal study 
method appears to be the most 
fruitful way of measuring such 
change. The purpose of this paper 
is an attempt to apply Klopfer’s 
(1951) recently introduced Prog- 
nostic Rating Scale for prediction 
of therapy to Lundin’s (1951) pub- 
lished material of a longitudinal 
case study which included the ad- 
ministration of six Rorschach ex- 
aminations over a 28 month period. 
Since the data to which Klopfer’s 
scale will be applied has already 
been published and interpreted, we 
are afforded opportunity to test the 
efficiency of the scale against com- 
pletely unbiased material. In this 
report we will be making predic- 
tions from the scale regarding 
progress in therapy at six different 
points. The following judgments 
can then be made: How stable is 
the scale? How closely does the 
scale follow the case history ma- 
terial? Is there a differential sensi- 
tivity among the sub-scores of the 
scale? Is the scale able to reveal 
relative changes in underlying ten- 
dencies or is it reflecting overt de- 
fensive behavior? 

The Rorschach Prognostic Rat- 


‘Based upon a paper read at the Mid- 
western Psychological Association meeting 
in Cleveland in April, 1951. Some of the 
conclusions of the present paper differ 
from those presented at the Cleveland 
meeting due to a misinterpretation of 
the scoring system which was discovered 
during preparation for publication. 


ing Scale has been introduced as an 
experimental technique, subject to 
future revision. Using scored Ror- 
schach records, Klopfer’s scale 
weights six areas: human move- 
ment, animal movement, inanimate 
movement, shading, color, and 
form. A final weighted score places 
the subject in any one of six levels, 
ranging from a “hopeless case” to 
someone “almost able to help him- 
self.” According to Klopfer two 
areas of personality functioning are 
analyzed: 1. the adjustment level 
or available ego strength, and 2. the 
unused portion of the develop- 
mental and adjustment potential. 
In successful therapy therefore the 
scale should rise since unused ego 
strength has been released. 

The scale makes use of what is 
essentially a modified sign ap- 
proach augmented by a_ healthy 
trust in the individual clinician’s 
understanding of personality. That 
is, allowances are made for qualita- 
tive differences in test responses 
which must, to be adequately 
scored, be subjectively evaluated by 
the Rorschach worker. As a sign 
technique however it may still be 
subject to some of the limitations 
discussed by Hertz (1951). 

In practice most predictions of 
therapy outcome are based upon 
tests administered before the be- 
ginning of therapy. However con- 
tinuous prediction at various points 
in therapy has proven to be a 
worthwhile experimental method 
and such an attempt was made by 
Lundin in the original mono- 
graph study. 

Lundin investigated most close- 
ly the changes undergone by 
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Rorschach test factors during the 
course of psychotherapy. To accom- 
plish this purpose, a patient diag- 
nosed as a Character Neurosis, was 
seen one hundred times for in- 
dividual sessions of one hour each, 
with the Rorschach administered 
on six separate occasions. The 

uantitative and qualitative 
changes of each testing were related 
to the actual content of the inter- 
views. Since the original Rorschachs 
were scored by Beck’s method they 
had to be rescored for the present 
study using the Klopfer technique. 
Accurate re-scoring was made pos- 
sible through the adequate Inquiry 
accompanying the records, and was 
done by two psychologists familiar 
with the Klopfer system and inde- 
pendently of one another. The two 
scorers were not acquainted with 
the order in which the protocols 
were obtained, and the author of 
the monograph did not re-score the 
records. The few differences which 
did arise were resolved by mutual 
agreement as to what was Klopfer’s 
original intent. The same approach 
was used in applying Klopfer’s 
scale to the re-scored protocols. 

The results of rescoring and 
weighting the Rorschach factors for 
the six protocols appear in 
Table I. 

Full Scale prognostic scores can 


A pplication of the Prognostic Rating Scale 


chance” for therapeutic benefit, the 
limits of which are set between 
+1 and —2. There is a steady rise 
until the fourth record where the 
patient’s score is now 6.53 placing 
her at a point on the scale slightly 
above the level designated as 
patients having “a better than 50- 
50 chance” in treatment. The re- 
duction of the scores of protocols V 
and VI still keep her within the 
“better than 50-50” category, whose 
limits are 2 through 6. 


Within the sub scale scores we 
observe that the bulk of the full 
scale increase is made up of color 
responses occuring between records 
II through V. Even though color 
dropped to a negative quantity on 
the last protocol, the full score 
was partially maintained by the 
introduction of human movement 
responses previously absent. Ani- 
mal movement is an almost con- 
stant factor beginning at the 
second record, as is the rating for 
form level. It is apparent that the 
most continuously variable factors 
are shading and color, while 
animal movement, form quality, 
and inanimate movement are quite 
stable throughout the course of 
treatment. Human movement is 
the factor which emerges with 
greatest difficulty. 


TABLeE I. — The Prognostic Rating Scale Applied to Six Rorschach 
Protocols at Various Points in Therapy 


Hours in _ Dates of Full 

Rorschach Therapy Administration Scale 
1 0 2- 6-48 — 95 

a 8 3-23-48 2.92 
Ill 39 8-19-48 3.54 
IV 44 9-23-48 6.53 

Vv 90 2-17-50 4.69 
VI 99 5-15-50 3.01 


vary between values of —12 and 
+17. For this patient the range is 
—.95 to +6.53, with the lowest 
score occurring before therapy be- 
gan at a level designated by 
Klopfer as indicating “a 50-50 


M FM m c C F 
0 0 0 —-15 0 55 
0 1 0 —-15 3 42 
0 1 0 — 75 3 .29 
0 1 0 2.0 3 53 
0 1 0 0.0 3 69 
1 0 0 05 —.75 51 


With the above facts in mind we 
shall now briefly present highlights 
taken from the history material 
focusing around the points at 
which the six Rorschach tests were 
administered. 
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The patient was a fairly attrac- 
tive woman of thirty-three who was 
married at the age of seventeen. 
The mother of two boys ages seven 
and ten, she was divorced a year 
before applying for treatment. Be- 
sanileaeile she was depressed and 
lonely, would scream in her sleep 
and wake up to find herself seated 
at the edge of the bed or near a 
window. Her vision was blurred 
and vague somatic complaints were 
numerous. She had no plans and 
no goals and she showed little 
interest in her children who had 
been awarded to the custody of the 
husband. Her original score of 
—.95 iidicated a 50-50 chance for 
therapeutic benefit. 

Six weeks and eight sessions later 
the patient’s prognosis jumped to 
a “better than 50-50 chance” for 
therapeutic benefit. The eight 
therapy sessions can be best de- 
scribed as hours of violent catharsis 
for the patient and an indication 
of the development of a positive 
transference. However while no in- 
sights had developed and while 
behaviorally she was unchanged 
her prognosis is now much better. 
The score has been increased by 
the emergence of two previously 
repressed and unutilizable factors, 
affective expression (C) and primi- 
tive fantasies (FM). Judging by the 
results of later therapy it is felt 
that the second record is a true 
measure of the patient’s potential. 

It appears highly desirable there- 
fore that for purposes of prediction 
a record obtained after the patient 
begins therapy would be more valu- 
able. Since success in therapy is not 
an abstract quality but is depend- 
ent upon the close relationship 
between the therapist and the 
patient, a record reflecting the 
potentials of the patient in relation 
to the therapist is a more realistic 
approach to prediction. Such a 
record reveals future movement in 
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therapy within the context for a 
meaningful and dynamic relation- 
ship, within the living experience 
through which future benefits must 
be derived. (It is, for example, the 
difference between the child who 
will be successful in school under 
the influence of a responsive teach- 
er, or unsuccessful because of the 
repressive qualities of a disinter- 
ested teacher.) 

Between the second and third 
records the patient explored many 
problems the genesis of which she 
partially understood. She acted out 
hostile aggressive tendencies al- 
though a future reconciliation with 
her husband was also discussed. 
Her dreams indicated positive feel- 
ings toward her father and nega- 
tive feelings toward her mother. In 
addition she was able to experience 
a feeling of maternal affection to- 
ward her previously neglected chil- 
dren. She began to look healthier, 
to speak more rationally, and 
evidenced a desire to accept and 
understand other people. The third 
prognostic score is not very differ- 
ent from the second, although there 
is a slight increase. The following 
questions can now be raised. If the 
scale is sensitive to underlying ma- 
terial then the slight increase seems 
consistent since we can conceive of 
the patient as not yet having 
crystallized the partial insights 
which took place between the sec- 
ond and third records. On the other 
hand if the scale is more sensitive 
to overt behavior then it should 
have been higher by the third 
record since the patient herself 
looked so much better. At this 
juncture it appears that sensitivity 
is greatest for underlying potentials 
and not for superficial surface be- 
havior. 

The fourth scale measure was 
obtained but five sessions after the 
third, and produces the greatest 
change obtained between any two 
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testings, an increase of 2.99 points. 
These sessions saw the patient blos- 
soming out with new interests, a 
desire to re-constitute her family, 
and halting steps toward economic 
self sufficiency. Hostile acting out 
deceased with a concomitant in- 
crease in anxiety. How can this 
great change be explained? If the 
scale, as indicated previously, is 
sensitive to underlying potentials 
then we are witnessing the release 
of a large amount of formerly un- 
used ego strength. Inasmuch as her 
behavior has radically changed we 
may still be only measuring super- 
ficial surface defenses. At this 
juncture there is more evidence for 
the scale’s measuring unused ego 
strength than surface defenses. 
From the point of the fourth 
Rorschach on her visits became less 
numerous. She had completely lost 
all symptoms, and obtained a job 
which she successfully held until 
finally she remarried her husband. 
For the first time since her marri- 
age at age seventeen she experi- 
enced orgasm with her husband. 
At her request treatment was dis- 
continued and she was not heard 
from for six months. If we grant 
an increase in ego strength we can 
ask, how much of it will hold up 
without the support of therapy? 
If there is a regression how far 
will it go? 
During the six month interval 
without therapy the relationship 
with her husband slowly de- 
teriorated. He could not accept 
the patient’s change and sexually 
he became impotent, and quite 
paranoid concerning her previous 
sexual escapades, provoking many 
uncomfortable situations. Upon 
her return to therapy she appeared 
bloated, lethargic, moved and 
spoke .more slowly than was her 
custom. She had gained about 
twenty pounds. The symptoms she 
presented were anxiety, blackouts, 
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tension, a shortness of breath, and 
palpitations of the heart. The fifth 
prognostic score indicates a regres- 
sion to a level between the third 
and the fourth scores. It is im- 
portant to note however that her 
overt behavior now appeared worse 
than it was on the third record, 
even though her fifth score is 
higher than her third. This would 
indicate that the scale is tapping 
underlying factors. Regression has 
been partial and the highest prog- 
nostic score, obtained on the fourth 
record, has not held up in the face 
of environmental difficulties. The 
fourth score was over optimistic in 
the sense that it was based upon 
the support of the therapist, and 
could not fully take into account 
the influence of the external life 
forces which would have to act 
upon the patient without the ther- . 
apist’s influence. 

For the same reason that we 
should not evaluate the success of 
the patient in therapy unless we 
obtain a Rorschach record a few 
weeks after therapy begins, it ap- 
pears that a better final record for 
evaluation of therapy benefit 
would be one obtained several 
months after the conclusion of 
therapy. It is not difficult to under- 
stand that the greatest amount of 
unused ego strength would manifest 
itself during the therapy process, 
and perhaps at its very conclusion. 
Therefore a record at the conclu- 
sion of therapy if used to predict 
the future adjustment of the pa- 
tient away from therapy can well 
be biased in too positive a direction 
precisely because the psychological 
effect of the therapist now becomes 
an unrealistic factor. 

The final reading was obtained 
nine sessions later. During this 
three month period she had to ac- 
cept the fact that there was little 
realistic possibility of changing her 
environmental situation. However, 











her weight reached its previous 
level and she felt more relaxed, 
stating, “Why is it I am happier 
now than before with the same 
man and the same children?...I 
feel more free now and _ less 
tangled up .. . I have a little more 
power by having less fear.” The 
final score is at the same prognostic 
level as the fifth, though 1.68 
points lower. Again she is overtly 
in better shape than when she re- 
turned for the fifth Rorschach and 
here too the scale is not reflecting 
the surface adjustment but rather 
is consistent with the therapist’s 
evaluation of her underlying 
strengths. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The prognostic scale seemed 
capable of predicting the future 
therapeutic benefit obtained by the 
one patient used in this study. The 
second Rorschach record however 
appeared to be the more valid 
measure of her potential ability 
than the one given by the patient 
before she entered therapy. The 
scale predicts within broad qualita- 
tive limits. We do not yet appear 
to be at the stage where a differ- 
ence of a number of points within 
a range has any psychological 
meaning (as exemplified by the 
difference between the fifth and 
sixth scores). 


2. The scale appears more sensi- 
tive to latent or unconscious po- 
tential than to overt and more 
transient behavior. In this respect 
the scale is more heavily weighted 
as a “predictor” rather than a “re- 
flector” and constitutes a strong 
point in its favor. 

3. Klopfer is correct in his. use 
of the concept of “unused ego 
strength” since it was found that 
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positive factors previously re- 
pressed and unutilizable emerged 
during the course of therapy. 

4. The scale might also be used 
to predict future adjustment if the 
subject is tested a few months after 
the completion of therapy. 


5. Some of the more specific find- 
ings with respect to the scale itself 
were: (a) The F score does not 
reflect the qualitative changes in 
the Form responses, throwing 
doubt upon the relationship be- 
tween ego and F. (b) The most 
variable sub-scores were those deal- 
ing with color and shading re- 
sponses, and these seemed more 
sensitive than either form quality 
or animal movement. 


6. It is recommended, on the 
basis of this one intensively fol- 
lowed case -that for the present 
judgments and predictions are bet- 
ter made on the basis of qualitative 
ranges rather than quantitative var- 
iability within those ranges. 

7. In its present form the Scale 
is cumbersome and demands a 
great deal of time for accurate scor- 
ing. If developed for practical 
application its complexity should 
be minimized. 
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BRIEF REPORTS 


The Relationship of Ego-Involvement and Test Definition 
To Rorschach Test Performance’ ” 


GEORGE CALDEN, PH.D. 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Madison, Wisconsin 
and 
LEon B. COHEN, PH.D. 


Veterans Administration Hospital, Topeka, Kansas 


Relatively few studies have been 
undertaken to determine the extent 
to which Rorschach test responses 
are influenced by the subject's re- 
action to the specific testing situa- 
tion. The possibility that aspects of 
the test protocol may have been 
called forth by certain features 
unique to the particular testing 
milieu is generally not given suf- 
ficient consideration by Rorschach 
interpreters. It is assumed that the 
subject’s cooperative participation, 
once “rapport” is established, is 
sufficient to remove any effect which 
the test situation might have upon 
his test performance. The import- 
ance of the subject’s ego-involve- 
ment in the task, or his conceptions 
of what the Rorschach test is in- 
tended to measure (test definition) 
is often minimized on the as- 
sumption that these reactions are 
exclusively a function of his char- 
acteristic mode of perception. 


*From the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pitals at Madison, Wisconsin, and 
Topeka, Kansas. 

*This article is based on material obtained 
from two theses (1951) submitted to the 
University of Michigan in partial ful- 
fillment of requirements for the Ph.D. 
degree. The authors wish to thank Dr. 
D. R. Miller, chairman of the doctoral 
committee, Dr. G. A. Satter, University 
of Michigan, Dr. R. Sanders, Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Perry Point, 
Maryland, and Dr. E, E. Baughman. 
University of Wisconsin, for critically 
reading the paper and making helpful 
suggestions. The authors, however, as- 
sume sole responsibility for the inter- 
pretation of the material presented. 


This traditional ap proach to 
Rorschach testing has recently been 
questioned by Schachtel (1945), 
Luchins (1947), Kimble (1945), 
Miller (1952), Abramson (1951), 
Lord (1950), Hutt and others 
(1950) and Klatskin (1952). Im- 
plicit in their points of view is the 
suggestion that the subject taking 
the Rorschach test does not re- 
spond exclusively to the unstruc- 
tured, ambiguous inkblot stimuli. 
The subject may also react to the 
time and place of testing, the 
reason the examiner gives for the 
testing, and to other highly struc- 
tured or semi-structured elements 
in the test setting. Consequently, 
the manner in which the individual 
perceives the inkblots may be 
shaped not only by his enduring 
personality structure, but also, in 
part, by his degree of ego-involve- 
ment, his beliefs concerning the 
purpose of the testing and other 
reactions to the structure of 
the testing situation in which he 
is participating. Schachtel, for ex- 
ample, contends that Rorschach 
records obtained in authoritative 
institutional settings may differ 
from those produced outside of 
institutions. He therefore stresses 
the need to keep the subject’s per- 
ception of the testing situation in 
mind before interpreting the test 
profile. 


PROBLEM 


The present study, part of a 
larger investigation of the relation- 
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ship of Rorschach performance to 
the subject’s attitudes and beliefs, 
was designed to test the following 
hypotheses: 

1. That Rorschach scores vary 
significantly as a function of the 
subject’s degree of ego-involvement 
in the task. 

2. That Rorschach scores vary 
significantly with different assigned 
test definitions or induced sets con- 
cerning what the Rorschach test is 
intended to measure. 

3. That Rorschach scores vary 
significantly as a function of differ- 
ing interactions between the sub- 
ject’s degree of ego-involvement 
and test definition. 


PROCEDURE 


The group administration of the 
Rorschach test was employed as an 
initial means of investigating these 
hypotheses. In contrast to the in- 
dividual administration of the Ror- 
schach test the group method 
permits a greater control of the 
influence of individual examiner 
differences on the subject’s ego- 
involvement and test definition, as 
well as on the test results. The 
group method also has an ad- 
vantage over the traditional pro- 
cedure in that it enables a large 
number of records to be accumu- 
lated in a relatively short period of 
time. The small time lapse between 
group administrations further re- 
duces the possibility that subjects 
given different experimental sets 
might communicate with each 
other. 

Subjects consisted of 306 Michi- 
gan senior high school students, of 
whom 128 were boys and 178 girls. 
This sample was divided into two 
experimental groups based on two 
sets of ego-involvement instruc- 
tions. 

Ego-Involvement: The high ego- 
involvement groups (Highs) was 
composed of 105 subjects who were 
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given an “ego-orientation” set of 
written instructions. The subjects 
in this group were informed that 
their inkblot test results would be 
placed in their “permanent files” 
and would be used to help deter- 
mine their future academic and 
vocational standing. Following are 
the instructions given this group: 


Since the inkblots measure ........ * so well, 
the school is planning to administer them 
to all students. Your inkblot scores will be 
placed in your permanent file. Your re- 
sults will be used in helping you to select 
a job or in advising you when you enter 
college. 

Be sure to write your name, grade and 
date at the top of the page. 


The low involvement group 
(Lows) consisted of 201 subjects* 
who were given a “task-orientation” 
set of instructions. These instruc- 
tions were: _ 


A group of students at the University 
of Kansas has asked our help in gathering 
records of boys and girls from Michigan 
high schools. Your records will be sent to 
Kansas University. Since it will take the 
students a long time to grade the records, 
they will not be able to tell you how you 
made out. Although this study doesn’t 
affect you in any way, the research group 
will appreciate your cooperation. 

Do not write your name anywhere on 
these pages. The Kansas group is not 
interested in your individual perform- 
ances, but is chiefly concerned with how 
high school students do in general. 


Since there were no tangible re- 
wards offered for good perform- 
ance, it was expected that most of 
the subjects in this group would 
show less personal involvement in 
the task than the subjects assigned 


’The test definitions of “Intelligence,” 
“Nervousness” and “Imagination” were 
inserted in this space. 


‘The task-orientation instructions were 
given to this larger sample of subjects in 
order to investigate differences in Ror- 
schach scores between those subjects in 
this group who were “cooperative” and 
those indicating resistance to the task. 
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the high ego-involvement instruc- 
tions. 


Test Definitions: The written in- 
structions given to both groups also 
defined the Rorschach test in three 
different ways. One third of the 
subjects were told the test measured 
Intelligence; another third was in- 
Serenall that the test measured 
Nervousness; and the final third 
was given the test definition of 
Imagination. The definition of In- 
telligence seemed natural to the 
school setting in which the experi- 
ment was to take place. It was felt 
that the term Nervousness would 
best characterize the popular defini- 
tion given to the test by patients 
at clinics and hospitals who believe 
the test’s aim is to uncover person- 
ality maladjustments. The third 
test definition of Imagination was 
selected because the inkblots them- 
selves frequently suggest the need 
to display one’s capacity for phan- 
tasy. 

As an aid in constructing the 
proposed test definitions, a prelimi- 
nary survey was conducted among 
a group comparable to the popula- 
tion used in the present study. The 
students in this survey group were 
asked to define the words In- 
telligence, Nervousness and Imagi- 
nation. From their responses, 
commonly used phrases were se- 
lected and included in the final test 
definitions, thereby adding to the 
probability of uniform interpreta- 
tion. Following are the written in- 
structions for the test definitions in 
their final form. 


INKBLOTS. MEASURE OF INTELLIGENCE 

The inkblots can show how intelligent 
a person is. The blots can show how 
smart a person is, and how well he 
understands things. During the next 
hour you will be given the opportunity 
to reveal your intelligence. 


INKBLOTS. MEASURE OF NERVOUSNESS 
The inkblots can show how nervous 


a person is. The blots reveal such things 
as, “Do you get scared easily?”’, “Do you 
worry a great deal?”, “Are you jumpy or 
jittery?”, “Do you fly off the handle?” 
During the next hour you will be given 
this measure of nervousness. 


INKBLOTS. MEASURE OF IMAGINATION 

The inkblots can show how imagina- 
tive a person is. The blots can reveal 
your ability to see things vividly and to 
think uniquely and originally. They 
can show how you can make things up 
out of your mind. During the next hour 
you will be given the opportunity to 
show what kind of an imagination you 
have. 


Subjects were randomly assigned 
to the various ego-involvement and 
test definition groups. The Highs 
were tested during the first two 
school hours of the first testing day. 
The Lows were tested during the 
third and fourth school hours of 
the first testing day and during the 
first and second hours of the second 
testing day. 

Questionnaire: Upon the conclu- 
sion of the testing, subjects were 
asked to fill out an ego-involvement 
questionnaire consisting of five 
multiple choice, sentence comple- 
tion items. The items were de- 
signed primarily to give evidence of 
the degree of effort, affect and 
personal interest expressed by the 
subject in taking the Rorschach 
test. The questionnaire responses 
were scored by an objective rating 
system. Each subject was thus as- 
signed an ego-involvement score, 
indicating his degree of personal 
involvement in the task. A t-test 
comparison of mean questionnaire 
scores between subjects in the High 
and Low groups revealed a signifi- 
cant difference in ego-involvement 
well beyond the .001 level. 

The different attitudes toward 
the testing expressed on the ques- 
tionnaire give weight to the sup- 
position that the ego-involvement 
instructions had the desired effect, 
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and that the Highs were genuinely 
more concerned with succeeding in 
the Rorschach task than were the 
Lows. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The Rorschach records were 
scored by both authors. Beck’s 
(1944) scoring system was used, to 
which were added scores intro- 
duced by Klopfer and Kelley 
(1942). Since Hertz’s (1942) tables 
are more complete and are based 
on a comparable high school popu- 
lation, her normative data for scor- 
ing F+ and O were also utilized. 

Reliabilities: In order to test for 
reliability of scoring, 25 Rorschach 
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test | yesr- yous were randomly se- 
lected and scored separately by the 
two examiners. Reliabilities of the 
major scoring categories range from 
82. to .99, showing a mean correla- 
tion of .94. Because of the high 
reliability and randomization of 
scoring errors, the error variance 
contributed by the scoring was con- 
sidered insignificant. 

Overall Analysis: A listing of the 
means of the 27 Rorschach scores 
for subjects in the six experimental 
groups is presented in Table I. 
These means generally fall within 
the expected range reported by 
McFate and Orr (1949) for records 
obtained when the test is adminis- 


TABLE I — Overall Relationship Between Rorschach Scores and 
Experimental Conditions 


High Ego-Involvement 


Mean 
Intel- Nervous- Imagina- 

Score ligence ness tion 
R 25.56 20.66 23.46 
Ww 3.47 4.97 4.76 
D> 20.28 14.48 17.90 
S 1.53 1.22 1.57 
M 4.08 5.25 5.94 
FM 3.25 3.61 3.00 
m 1.11 1.81 2.36 
FC 2.72 2.78 2.82 
CF 89 86 1.27 
Sum C 2.25 2.31 2.73 
Y+V 4.61 3.22 4.00 
‘3 3.25 1.53 2.15 
Blends 2.47 2.36 3.18 
Fo 5.83 3.97 4.58 
F— 2.78 1.61 2.21 
H + Hd 5.42 5.67 5.82 
A+ Ad 12.39 9.56 10.03 
F% 57.62 49.26 51.78 
F+% 82.59 85.14 79.92 
H% 20.42 27.74 25.19 
A% 49.57 45.49 43.54 
WH 14.18 26.82 23.58 

% 84.84 72.07 75.91 
8-10/R% 34.50 $2.06 35.86 
P 5.64 5.83 5.58 
O 3.56 3.14 5.12 
Cont. Cat. 5.75 3.83 5.36 


Low Ego-Involvement 


Mean 
Intel- Nervous- Imagina- 
ligence ness tion = 
20.36 21.46 21.40 3.65* 
4.18 4.46 4.77 y ates 
15.89 16.86 16.16 a 
1.07 131 1.62 1.52 
559 4.25 4.58 4.30* 
3.03 3.22 272 80 
1.15 1.49 2.11 4.07* 
2.00 2.29 2.55 1.12 
A9 58 60 2.80** 
1.59 1.80 1.94 —* 
2.54 2.69 2.72 2.08 
1.63 1.46 1.77 525° 
1.58 1.83 2.11 4.62* 
4.72 4.65 4.57 2Gs"* 
2.35 2.29 2.31 1.48 
4.32 4.98 5.40 a ead 
9.87 10.63 9.74 3.66* 
60.22 58.34 55.90 2a2°* 
81.36 82.71 81.00 34 
22.25 23.54 25.55 2a7"" 
49.60 50.29 45.34 285°° 
22.82 22.62 24.38 2.69°* 
76.55 76.58 75.20 2.96*° 
33.28 34.98 35.00 1.35 
5.41 5.69 5.72 Al 
2.97 2.77 3.71 4.06* 
3.11 3.74 3.77 5.06* 


“The values of F significant at the 5 and 1 per cent level for five degrees of 


freedom are 2.24 and 3.09. 


*Since the incidence of Dd responses was very low they were not included in the 


scoring. 
*Sign 


ificant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 
**Significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 
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tered individually to senior high 
school students. 


Before proceeding with an in- 
vestigation of the relationship of 
the Rorschach scores to the ego- 
involvement and test definition 
variables, it was necessary to de- 
termine whether any overall signifi- 
cant differences existed among the 
scores as a function of any of the 
six experimental conditions. If the 
results disclose significant variances 
among scores, a further investiga- 
tion would help determine to what 
extent these variances are related 
to the functioning of ego-involve- 
ment and test definition as inde- 
pendent agents. 


The F values of the overall 
analysis of variance for each of the 
27 Rorschach scoring categories are 
also presented in Table I. 


An examination of the table re- 
rveals that 19 of the 27 Rorschach 
scores show significant differences 
among the six experimental con- 
ditions.5 By chance only two of the 
27 scores should attain significance. 
Eight of the scores, FM, FC, Y, §S, 
F-, F+%, P, and 8—10/R, are 
relatively “stable” from one group 
to another. The popular responses 
seem least vulnerable to variability 
in the test situation. 


5In evaluating the significance of differ- 
ences in Rorschach scores one must not 
overlook the possibility that part of the 
variance in significant scores may be 
attributable to variability in R. This re- 
lationship between R and the other 
scores, however, is not a consistent one 
within the six experimental conditions. 
The high involved Imagination subjects, 
for example, produce significantly fewer 
responses than the high involved Intelli- 
gence subjects. Yet, despite the smaller R, 
the former group has a significantly 
greater number of W, W%, M, m, 
Blends and O responses than the latter 
group. A detailed analysis of the inter- 
correlations of significant scores within 
each of the six groups constitutes a major 
study in itself and should yield interest- 
ing results. 


Ego-Involvement: The first hypo- 
thesis of this study concerns the 
relationship of Rorschach responses 
to the subject’s degree of ego-in- 
volvement in the task. In order to 
test this hypothesis, the Rorschach 
records of the Highs were com- 
pared with those of the Lows. Tests 
of significance were computed be- 
tween the mean scores of the two 
groups for the 19 scoring cate- 
gories that were found to vary 
significantly in the overall analysis. 
The t-values for these comparisons 
are shown in Table II. 


The differences between the 
High and Low groups are signifi- 
cant for 10 Rorschach scores. In 
cemparison with the scores of the 
Low groups, the Highs show sig- 
nificantly more R, M, CF, SumC, 
T, Blends, H, O and number of 
Content Categories, and less F%. 

High ego-involvement in this ex- 
periment is attended by a dilation 
of perceptual activity as compared 
with low involvement. The need to 
succeed in a task that has strong 
personal meaning is manifested on 
the Rorschach test by a greater 
overall energy output as well as by 
an enhanced expression of indi- 
vidual personality characteristics. 
Not only do the Highs produce a 
greater quantity of responses, but 
they also strive to give a “superior” 
quality of percept. 

The protocols of the Lows indi- 
cate a greater constriction than 
utose of the Highs. The increased 
reliance on pure form, F%, within 
this group points to a diminished 
expression of spontaneity, affectiv- 
ity or sensitivity. This may be 
attributed to the lower motivation 
as well as to the presence of restric- 
tive conformity needs among mem- 
bers of the Low group. It is be- 
lieved that the more resistive 
individuals of the Low group were 
reluctant to see anything in the 
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Content Category 


Score Intell. 
R 22.11 
WwW 3.94 
D 17.37 
M 3.76 
m 1.14 
CF 63 
Sum C 1.81 
T 2.18 
Blends 1.88 
F+ 5.09 
H + Hd 4.69 
A + Ad 10.71 
F% 59.35 
H% 21.63 
A% 49.59 
w% 19.91 
D% 79.34 
Oo 3.17 
Cont. Cat. 4.00 
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TABLE II — Differences in Rorschach Scores Between High and 
Low Ego-Involvement Groups 


(N = 306) 
Mean 
High Low t 
23.22 21.04 2.66* 
4.39 4.46 25 
17.37 16.01 1.65 
5.07 4.12 2.88* 
1.74 1.57 74 
1.00 56 2.44** 
2.42 1.77 2.25°* 
2.37 1.62 2.88* 
2.66 1.83 $.32* 
4.80 4.65 86 
5.63 4.89 2.39** 
10.68 10.07 1.42 
52.92 58.22 2.63* 
24.43 23.73 56 
46.27 48.45 1.41 
21.82 23.22 aa 
77.66 76.12 Laz 
3.90 3.14 2.30** 
4.97 3.53 3.89* 


Mean 


Nerv. 
21.17 
4.64 
16.01 
4.60 
1.60 
68 
1.98 
1.49 
2.02 
4.41 
5.23 
10.25 
55.10 
25.04 
48.58 
24.12 
74.97 
2.90 
3.78 


blots except the most mundane 


Test Definition: The second hy- 
pothesis was also tested in terms of 


*Significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 
**Significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 


Tas Le III — Differences in Rorschach Scores Among 
Test Definition Groups 


t 


Intell. Intell. Nerv. 
vs. vs. vs. 

Imag. Nerv. Imag. Imag. 
22.09 98 .00 1.00 
4.77 2.41¢¢ 2.63* 38 
16.75 1.33 1.72 Pe | 
5.04 2.63* 3.28* 1.13 

2.19 2.56** 4.20* 2.19°° 
83 31 1.31 1.01 
2.20 81 La 88 

1.96 2.56** aa 2.04** 
2.47 56 1.99** 1.45 
4.57 2.12¢* 1.63 50 
5.54 94 2.30** 86 
9.84 1.54 1.77 85 
54.51 1.86 2.16°* 25 
25.43 2.379%* 2.52% 24 

44.73 61 2.75* 2.35% 
24.11 A7 1.90 .00 
75.43 57 1.75 22 

4.18 352 2.599%¢ 3.28* 

4.30 42 68 1.16 


*Significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 
**Significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 


the t-ratio for the 19 scores found 
to be significantly related to the 
overall experimental conditions. 
Tests of significance were therefore 
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computed for differences in mean 
scores between the three groups as- 
signed the Intelligence, Nervous- 
ness and Imagination sets. The 
t-values resulting from these com- 
parisons are given in Table III. 

These findings indicate that a 
number of Rorschach scores can 
vary as a function of experimental- 
ly induced sets pertaining to the 
definition of the test. It may be of 
interest to evaluation these results 
in the light of the empirical obser- 
vations of Rorschach (1942) on the 
relationship of test performance to 
induced sets. Rorschach asked his 
subjects to focus attention on spe- 
cific responses that he found re- 
lated to intellectual capacities. 
When told to see clear forms, F-+-, 
for example, they were able to 
conform to Rorschach’s direction 
with ease. Concomitant with the 
increases in F-+, there appeared a 
corresponding decrease in W, M 
and O responses, as well as an 
increase in A%. In the present 
study the Intelligence subjects were 
not asked to give specific “intel- 
lectual” responses such as F+, but 
instead were led to believe they 
were taking an intelligence test. 
Nevertheless, the resulting changes 
in test protocols parallel those of 
Rorschach’s investigations. The 
subjects given the Intelligence set 
tend to produce a larger F% and 
AY, and a smaller number of W, 
M, m and H% than the Nervous- 
ness subjects. 

The Intelligence group thus 
tends to obtain records which re- 
flect a limited expression of indi- 
vidual spontaneity or originality in 
favor of a stress on conformity, 
stereotypy, factual “objectivity” 
and what Rorschach describes as 
am overall “narrowed concentration 
of attention and the disciplining of 
logical functioning necessary for 
the performance of intellectual 
tasks.” 





The records of the subjects in 
the Imagination group conform 
more closely to Rorschach’s descrip- 
tion of imaginative individuals. In 
comparison with the Intelligence 
subjects, the individuals in the 
Imagination group produce sig- 
nificantly more W, M, m, Blends, 
H, H% and O, and less A% and 
F%. In comparison with the Ner- 
vousness group, subjects assigned 
the Imagination set produce more 
m, T and O, and less A%. There 
is no significant difference in the 
number of color responses between 
the three groups, although the 
greatest number of color percepts 
are found in the Imagination rec- 
ords. Insofar as the subjects in the 
three test definition groups have 
been randomly selected, the sig- 
nificant increase of imaginative re- 
sponses appeared to be related to 
the induced test definition rather 
than to innate differences in imagi- 
native capacity among the subjects. 

In general, the Imagination sub- 
ject tends to avoid the banal and 
attempts to give responses that he 
regards as “original” and expres- 
sive of fantasy living. A response 
scored W M H O may therefore 
more likely be given by a subject 
with an Imagination set, whereas 
the Intelligence subject is more 
prone to produce a D F+ A con- 
figuration. 

The Rorschach protocols of the 
Nervousness group do not reveal 
any distinctive pattern of scores. A 
possible explanation for this may 
lie in the relatively ambiguous na- 
ture of the Nervousness test defini- 
tion. In contrast to both the 
Imagination and Intelligence in- 
structions, which offer specific test 
orientations, those given the Ner- 
vousness subjects are equivocal in 
the sense that they merely describe 
the symptoms of nervousness, i.e., 
whether the subjects “gets scared 
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easily” or “worries a great deal.” 
The Imagination subject may con- 
sciously attempt to give original 
percepts. Similarly, the Intelligence 
individual may strive to express 
intellectual control. The Nervous- 
ness subject, on the other hand, 
probably has no clear concept of 
the relationship of “nervousness” 
to his perception of the inkblots, 
since the instructions do not 
suggest any particular pattern of 
responses. Several projective com- 
ments expressed on the ego-involve- 
ment questionnaire illustrate the 
puzzling nature of the Nervousness 
test definition. One individual 
writes, “I can’t see how this can 
measure how nervous I am.” An- 
other subject states, “There must 
be some other reason for the test. 
The inkblots don’t make me feel 
nervous.” In view of this absence 
of any directed test orientation the 
Nervousness group may have un- 
consciously defined the test as one 
which measures intelligence, imagi- 
nation or some other trait. It is 
also possible that the objectionable 
connotations implicit in the term 
Nervousness may have led several 
subjects to unconsciously reject this 
particular test definition in favor 
of one which measures a more de- 
sirable trait such as high intelli- 
gence. 


Interaction: Although significant 
diflerences in scores appear as a 
function of ego-involvement and 
test definition it is difficult to de- 
termine, from a cursory examina- 
tion of the findings, whether these 
differences are also related to varied 
interactions of the two experimen- 
tal variables. In order to obtain a 
Statistical measure of this inter- 
action, t-tests were computed for 
the differences between mean score 
differences among the Intelli- 
gence, Nervousness and Imagina- 
tion groups under high and low 
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ego-involvement conditions.° The 
resulting t-values of these “differ- 
ences of differences” are presented 
in Table IV. 

As Table IV reveals, there are 
significant interactions only in com- 
parisons involving High and Low 
groups assigned the Intelligence 
test definitions. The differences of 
nine scores (R, D, T, F+, A, H%, 
W%, D% and the number of Con- 
tent Categories), between the In- 
telligence and Nervousness groups 
differ significantly among the Highs 
as compared with the Lows. A 
significant difference in the number 
of animal responses is found in the 
Intelligence - Imagination compari- 
sons. However, no meaningful 
interactions are observed among 
scores in the Nervousness-Imagina- 
tion comparisons. 

An explanation for the existing 
interactions may be found by 
examining the distribution of mean 
scores among the high involved 
Intelligence subjects (see Table I). 
This group is unique in that it 
has the highest number of R, D, 
F+, A and D% responses among 
the six experimental conditions. 
The perception of the Rorschach 
test as a measure of intelligence 
tends to act as a spur toward an 
increased productivity among high 
ego-involved individuals. Apparent- 
ly a major concern of this group 
centers around a drive for quantity 
rather than quality of responses. 
Their criterion for success in the 
task seems to be consistent with 


°A significant interaction would indicate 
a differential in mean Rorschach scores 
obtained in the three test definition 
groups under high and low ego-involve- 
ment conditions. If, for example, the 
difference in number of M responses be- 
tween the high involved Intelligence and 
Imagination groups is significantly great- 
er than the difference between the low 
involved Intelligence and Imagination 
groups, a meaningful interaction can be 
said to exist. 
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TABLE 1V—Inter-Test Definition Differences of Rorschach Scores 
Between High and Low Ego-Involvement Groups (Interaction) 
Differences of differences 


in mean scores between t 
High and Low groups 


Intell. Intell. 
vs. vs. 

Score Nerv. Imag. 
R 6.00 3.14 
WwW 1.22 70 
D 6.77 2.65 
M 51 87 
m 36 .29 
CF 49 a2 
Sum C 15 13 
T 1.55 1.16 
Blends 36 18 
F+ 1.79 1.10 
H + Hd Al 68 
A+ Ad 3.59 2.23 
F% 4.04 1.52 
H% 6.03 1.47 
A% 4.77 ag 
w% 12.84 7.84 
D% 12.80 7.58 
Oo 22 .82 
Cont. Cat. 2.55 1.05 


Nerv. Intell. Intell. Nerv. 
vs. vs. vs. vs. 
Imag. Nerv. Imag. Imag. 
2.86 3.08* 1.64 1.44 
52 1.90 1.04 .70 
4.12 3.41* 1.34 1.88 

36 ae .90 38 
07 92 51 12 
61 1.63 35 1.74 
28 a7 27 54 
31 2.67* 1.93 62 
54 63 26 78 
69 2.71* 1.72 Be | 
27 55 .84 35 
1.36 3.32* 2.06 ** 1.27 
4.96 1.34 32 1.00 
4.34 2.16** 51 1.55 
3.00 1.33 19 51 
5.00 2.95* 1.60 1.05 
5.22 2.07** 1.56 1.30 
1.04 31 91 1.16 
1.50 2.90* 1.24 1.76 


*Significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 
**Significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 


high school students’ definition of 
intelligence as “how much you 
know,” rather than “how well you 
know.” 

In contrast with the quantity 
ambition indicated by the high in- 
volved Intelligence subjects, the 
mean R given by the low involved 
Intelligence subjects is the lowest 
of the six groups. Although the 
Lows may have also defined Intelli- 
gence in quantitative terms they 
did not appear to be sufficiently 
motivated to permit this definition 
to significantly influence their ink- 
blot perceptions. The thought of 
taking an intelligence test anony- 
mously without receiving a grade 
for their efforts may have led to 
marked feelings of resistance or in- 
difference among these students. 
Resistance to the task could easily 
take the form of a minimum of 
effort expended on the test, result- 
ing in less productive records. It is 
thus quite possible that these 


postulated differences in attitudes 
between the high and low ego- 
involved groups having the Intelli- 
gence test definition may have pro- 
duced the significant interactions. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The data of this study show that 
Rorschach test performance may be 
significantly influenced by the sub- 
ject’s test definition and degree of 
ego-involvement. This sensitivity of 
the Rorschach to the individual’s 
reactions to the testing situation 
may have important implications 
for test interpretation. Without a 
careful appraisal of the subject’s 
attitudes developed within the test 
setting, the evaluation of the test 
protocol may be misleading. Need- 
less to say, predictions based on 
“blind” interpretations of the Ror- 
schach protocol, without knowl- 
edge of the testing situation or the 
subject’s -eactions to the testing, 
are so mich more fallible when 
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viewed in the light of the results of 
this study. 

An additional difficulty in test 
interpretation arises from the fact 
that different Rorschach scores are 
not equally affected by the sub- 
ject’s ego-involvement and test defi- 
nition. Nine conventional scores do 
not differ significantly as a function 
of the experimental variables. On 
the other hand, 19 scores appear to 
be “unstable” and vary with the 
experimental sets. Although there 
is no clear cut distinction between 
the nature of “stable” and “un- 
stable” scores, those scoring cate- 
gories which reflect the more ex- 
pressive and affective aspects of 
behavior (i.e., M, CF, m, T, etc.) 
tend to vary more readily. Since the 
factors of ego-involvement and test 
definition tend to produce such re- 
actions as resistance, competitive- 
ness, interest and anxiety, it is not 
surprising that the expressive com- 
ponents of perception are more 
readily elicited by these variables. 

A partial explanation of the “in- 
stability” of scores that accompany 
the varying ego-involvements and 
test definitions may be that the 
population used in this study was 
a relatively normal and not a 
pathological one. We would as- 
sume, in agreement with Hutt 
(1950), that the more pathological 
the individual, the more insensi- 
tive are his responses to the vari- 
ables of the social situation. The 
test protocol of the pathological 
individual, particularly the psy- 
chotic, should more readily reveal 
enduring perceptual and personal- 
ity patterns, relatively uninfluenced 
by the immediate environment. On 
the other hand, the better ad- 
justed person, whether normal or 
neurotic, may react to variations in 
testing situations and be able to 
modify his responses accordingly. 
The resulting protocol is therefore 
more prone to mirror these adap- 
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tive attitudes than to reflect a 
system of behavior characterized 
by a pathological pigeonholing of 
environmental influences into pre- 
conceived categories. 

The results of this investigation 
also raise several questions per- 
taining to methods of administer- 
ing the Rorschach test. The stand- 
ard administration of the test 
avoids the fostering of specific atti- 
tudes and beliefs. This contrasts 
with the induced sets employed in 
this study. However, the absence of 
a structured set of instructions in 
the standard administration does 
not necessarily insure uniformity 
of attitudes toward the task. It 
rather leaves attitudinal factors to 
vary in an unpredictable manner. 
Without a clear structuring of the 
nature and purpose of the task, a 
number of stimulus factors of the 
situation may influence differenti- 
ally the individual’s definition of 
the test as well as the degree to 
which he strives to succeed. By ex- 
plaining the nature and purpose of 
the testing in a standard manner 
the examiner may prevent misun- 
derstandings and false assumptions 
about the test. 

A more desirable approach may 
lie in the direction EP sensitizing 
the examiner to the subiect’s at- 
titudes toward the test. Additional 
inquiries can also be made to dis- 
cover the presence of specific atti- 
tudes pertaining to the subject’s 
eagerness or interest in participat- 
ing in the task, his feelings of 
indifference and resistance, or any 
manifestations of hostility or anxi- 
ety while taking the test. A knowl- 
edge of the extent to which these 
attitudinal factors are operative 
should be taken into consideration 
in the evaluation of the test re- 
sults. 

Information concerning the sub- 
ject’s ego-involvement and test 
definition may also reveal interest- 
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ing aspects of the individual’s per- 
sonality. The knowledge that a 
given subject is excessively moti- 
vated to “do well’ on the test can 
furnish the interpreter with clues 
concerning the subject’s competi- 
tiveness, aspirational strivings and 
other important social orientations. 
Similarly, the examiner may attach 
psychological significance to the 
subject’s choice of a particular test 
definition. 


SUMMARY 


The aim of this study was to 
investigate whether Rorschach test 
protocols differ significantly as a 
function of (a) the subject’s degree 
of ego-involvement in the task; (b) 
varied assigned definitions of the 
Rorschach test; and (c) the inter- 
actions of ego-involvement and test 
definition. 

A sample population consisting 
of 306 senior high school students 
was administered the group Ror- 
schach test. The subjects were 
divided into two groups. One was 
given a set of instructions intended 
to induce a high degree of ego- 
involvement in the task. The other 
was given low ego-involvement in- 
structions. The instructions for 
both groups also defined the test in 
three different ways. One third of 
the subjects in each group was 
told the test measured Intelligence, 
another third was given the test 
definition of Nervousness, and a 
final third was informed that it 
was a test of Imagination. 


The differences between the high 
and low ego-involvement groups 
are significant for 10 of the Ror- 
schach scores. The High group pro- 
duces significantly more R, M, CF, 
Sum C, T, Blends, H, O and 
number of Content Categories, and 
less F% than the Low group. 

In comparison with the test 
protocols of the subjects assigned 
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the Intelligence test definition the 
records of the Imagination group 
show significantly more W, M, m, 
Blends, H, H% and O, and less 
A% and F%. In comparison with 
the Nervousness group, subjects 
given the Imagination set produce 
more m, T and O, and less A%. 
Intelligence subjects give more T 
and F-+, and less W, M, m and 
HY than subjects in the Nervous- 
ness group. In general, the records 
of the Intelligence subjects tend to 
reflect the intellectually controlled, 
stereotyped behavior demonstrated 
by students during intelligence 
testing. The Imagination individu- 
als produce significantly more re- 
sponses expressive of a _ richer 
fantasy life and originality of 
thinking. The protocols of the Ner- 
vousness group do not show a clear 
cut pattern of responses. 

Differences in test protocols at- 
tributable to the interaction of 
ego-involvement and test definition 
are significant for the following 
nine scores: R, D, T, F+, A, H%, 
Ww%, D% and number of Content 
Categories. These differences are 
related to the unique emphasis on 
quantity rather than quality of 
responses among high ego-involved 
subjects assigned the test definition 
of Intelligence. 

Whether these results are also 
applicable to the individually ad- 
ministered Rorschach test is not 
known to the writers, although it 
seems reasonable to infer that they 
should be. In view of the results it 
is concluded that a careful consid- 
eration of the individual’s attitudes 
and beliefs toward the testing may 
be necessary for an adequate evalu- 
ation of his Rorschach test proto- 
col. 
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Identification and Ego Defensiveness in 
Thematic Apperception 


RicHarp A. Cook 
Fitzsimmons Army Hospital, Denver, Colorado 


There is at present a lack of 
crystallization of thought if not 
outright disagreement among psy- 
chologists as to how closely pic- 
torial characters should resemble 
the subject in appearance when pic- 
tures are used as projective stimuli. 

The problem arises because of 
the dual function required of the 
stimuli: (a) that of inducing suf- 
ficient identification of the sub- 
ject to evoke the personal elements 
desired in his fantasy while at the 
same time (b) circumventing his 
defenses to such an extent that 
strivings and attitudes which are 
unacceptable to his ego can be 
communicated. No objections are 
raised to facilitating identification 
per se. However, the emphasis of 
some psychologists upon facilitat- 
ing identification through increas- 
ing the similarity of the subject 
and the pictorial characters is op- 
posed by others who take the 
position that concomitant to such 
an increase there is a loss of 
psychological distance which di- 
minishes the projective value of 
the pictures. These opponents ex- 
pect that accompanying this in- 
crease in similarity there will be an 
increasing awareness of the subject 
that he is identifying with the 
characters and a consequent arousal 
of his defenses. The more defen- 
sive he becomes the more the 
information he reveals in his 
responses will approximate that 
which could be obtained by direct 
interrogation. 


Murray (1943), Symonds (1949), 
and Thompson (1949) have advo- 


cated making the pictorial char- 
acters look like the subject as a 
means of facilitating identification. 
They have published pictures in 
which the characters are intended 
to be of the same age, ethnic group, 
or sex as the subject. Van Lennep 
in his Four Picture Test (1949) 
and Rosenzweig (1947) in his Pic- 
ture-Frustration Study have, on the 
other hand, maintained a degree of 
remoteness of identification for a 
wide variety of subjects by avoid- 
ing giving their pictorial charac- 
ters definite features. Blum (1949) 
has gone even further in the direc- 
tion of dissimilarity of subject and 
pictorial characters in his Blacky 
Pictures. He uses dogs in order to 
facilitate freedom of expression in 
situations where, he says, human 
figures might be “too close to 
home” and inhibit the subject. He 
believes that a sufficient degree of 
identification has been assured by 
virtue of the fact that people have 
become accustomed to identifying 
themselves with such cartoon fig- 
ures in movies and comic strips. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this study was 
to determine how the ego defen- 
siveness of subjects responding to 
sce projective stimuli is af- 
ected when: (a) identification of 
the subject with the pictorial char- 
acters is facilitated by making the 
pictorial characters similar in ap- 
pearance to the subject; (b) identi- 
fication is reduced by making the 
characters dissimilar in appearance 
to the subject. 
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PROCEDURE 


Two Negro and two White 
groups served as subjects in this 
study. There were 30 subjects in 
each group. They were all male 
college students. At least 70 per 
cent of the members of each of 
these four groups lived 15 or more 
years in Southern States. 


Cards 4, 6BM, 13MF, 18GF, and 
18BM of the TAT and correspond- 
ing cards from the Thompson 
Modification of the TAT were the 
projective stimuli used. These 
cards were selected because of the 
likelihood that they would arouse 
the defenses of the subject.1 The 
Thompson pictures are essentially 
similar in all respects to those of 
the TAT except that the charac- 
ters in the Thompson pictures 
have negroid features. These two 
sets of cards were thus considered 
to provide, for the Negro and 
White subjects, the desired varia- 
tion in similarity between the sub- 
jects and the pictorial characters. 

One Negro and one White group 
were instructed to write stories to 
the TAT cards. The other Negro 
and White groups were instructed 
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and a Negro and a White “dis- 
similarity” group (no such re- 
semblance). The writer of this 
paper served as administrator with 
both groups. The mimeographed 
instructions given each subject 
were, in essence, the same as those 
suggested by Murray (1943) for 
individual administration of the 
TAT. The subjects were asked to 
cover four points: 


1. What led up to the event 
shown in each picture? 

2. What is happening at the 
moment? 

3. What are the characters 
thinking about and what are 
their feelings? 

4. What will the outcome be? 

The relative degree of identifica- 
tion of the Negro and White sub- 
jects with the TAT and Thompson 
pictures was assessed by asking 
them the following question after 
they had completed writing their 
stories: 

Did you consider the characters 
in these pictures to be White or 
Negroes or did you just think of 
them as people and not as members 
of any particular racial group?? 


TaBLeE I Responses to Question Concerning Race of Pictorial Characters 
White TAT White T-TAT* Negro TAT Negro T-TAT 


White 8 
Negro 0 
People in General 20 
A and B = 
B and C 0 
No reply 0 
. Denial of Prejudice 0 


*Thompson Modification of the TAT 


OMRON RS 


to write stories to the Thompson 
cards. This provided a Negro and 
a White “similarity” group (sub- 
ject resembles pictured character) 
1Selection was made on the basis of avail- 
able norms (Rosenzweig & Fleming 1949), 
and on the opinion of eleven clinical 
sychologists who have worked extensive- 
y with the TAT. 
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It was found that the Negroes 
considered the White characters of 
the TAT in the same way that they 
considered the Negro characters of 
the Thompson pictures, as people 


*Each subject saw only the TAT or 
Thompson cards and did not have both 
before him for purposes of comparison. 
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in general, whereas the White sub- 
jects readily distinguished the 
Thompson characters as a group 
apart, as Negroes. This indicates 
that Negroes are much more prone 
to identify with White characters 
than White subjects are to identify 
with Negro characters. In terms of 
this study, the least identification 
of all the four groups is that of the 
White subjects responding to 
Thompson pictures. This is a fac- 
tor to be taken into consideration 
in the comparisons of ego defen- 
siveness. 

Twelve measures of ego defen- 
siveness were used. They were con- 
sidered by the writer to be prima 
facie evidence of an effort by sub- 
jects of pictorial projective tests to: 
(a) bar free and open expression of 
their strivings and attitudes and 
(b) disclaim or divorce themselves 
from the behavior they have at- 
tributed to the pictorial characters. 
Some of the measures can be af- 
fected by a lack of education or 
meagre intellectual endowment 
but the use of college students 
should have ruled these two possi- 
bilities out. They can also reflect 
sheer indolence on the part of an 
individual subject. Random selec- 
tion of subjects should, however, 
have eliminated this as a contribut- 
ing factor to group differences. 


Three Army psychological tech- 
nicians were used as raters in 
evaluating the stories for the meas- 
ures Vagueness and Non-Compli- 
ance with Instructions because of 
the subjective judgments involved. 
These technicians were not aware 
of the purpose of the study nor 
were they aware that some of the 
subjects were White and some 
Negro. This eliminated the possi- 
bility that the judgments would be 
biased because of preconceived 
ideas or prejudices of the raters. 
They were found to be in full 
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agreement on 66 per cent of their 
ratings of Vagueness and on 79 per 
cent of their ratings of Non-Com- 
pliance. It was not possible to de- 
termine the extent to which these 
agreements exceed that which 
could be due to chance alone. 
However, it is the opinion of the 
writer that these agreements are 
sufficiently high to warrant con- 
fidence that they were making their 
ratings according to a common 
frame of reference. Evaluation of 
the stories for the other measures of 
ego defensiveness was a sufficiently 
objective task to be performed by 
the writer alone. 

Only seven of the twelve meas- 
ures of ego defensiveness appeared 
in the protocols with sufficient fre- 
quency to warrant statistical treat- 
ment. These seven measures are as 
follows: 

Productivity. The simplest and 
most effective defense that a sub- 
ject of normal fluency can use is 
that of concealing his strivings and 
attitudes from the scrutiny of the 
examiner by saying or writing little 
or nothing in response to the pic- 
tures. The productivity scores of 
the four groups were the mean 
lengths, in terms of word count, of 
the stories given by each group. 

Vagueness. Because subjects can 
be very verbose and yet use such 
broad, abstract, ambiguous terms 
in the statements they make that 
they in effect say nothing, word 
count alone is not a suitable meas- 
ure of the free and open expression 
evoked by a picture. The writer 
found that the best way to assess 
vagueness of the stories was to have 
the raters break each story down 
into the four points called for in 
the mimeographed instructions and 
judge each point separately as 
vague or not vague. Every point 
on every story that was rated vague 
contributed a score of one. The 
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mean vagueness scores of the stories 
of each group were computed for 


+ bo Gi HAH SAG Y 
each rater. S 6% 2 422 ZZ4 
Non-Compliance with Instruc- Ss g 
tions. A subject’s failure to cover g & 
in his story any one of the four = =. 3 S55 YRER 
points called for in the mimeo- & N SNM Sam S 
graphed instructions may be an © 
evasion indicative of ego defensive- ¢ 
ness. The non-compliance scores © .. .~ -5_ 2.5 
were computed in the same wayas & 33 S SES BESS 
the vagueness scores. > § 
Uncertainty. A subject’s expres- b 2 
sion of a lack of certainty by the 2 5 i ee * a a 
use of such words as “maybe,” “per. “SG © 2 222 22" & 
haps,” “possibly,” (it) “seems,” (it & ” tees - 
would) “appear,” etc., is another ¢ 
barrier to free and open expression © 
frequently employed. The context ~ » 4 «avi aud 
had to be taken into consideration © ,H Z ZZZ Z2éZ2Z 
to determine whether or not the = 4 
use of the word actually indicated 5 3 
a lack of certainty on the part of O ™ 
of the subject. St e are sss 
Offering of Alternatives. The of- ry 
fering of alternatives by subjects t& =. 
in relating events or behavior of ‘4 ec = 888 S885 Se 
the characters reflects a desire to yg 3H 2 TER SNS = 
be noncommittal. An example of §& e 
the use of alternatives is the fol- & = % 
lowing response to Card 13MF: “@ s& = gre geese waite 
“Either he has murdered her and * Ep gi ao ae 
he is grief stricken or else she is ww Fu S ee 
asleep and he is getting ready to 2 
go to bed with her.” The number &Y 9,. —_ iia eliceean 
of such instances in which alternae § Pe & GRE Shs e 
tives were offered was recorded for 5 ~ x & = 
each group. | a 
Reference to the Picture. A sub- g t. 2 ee seRe eo 
ject’s reference to the picture © Ez 2 S25 Sanna = 
serves to justify the statements he 2 Sr 8 
makes and to minimize the con. & § 
tribution of his own imagination to & g ¥ = 
his story. The number of refer. © § > 5 3 
ences made by the subjects, eg., SS etum aewm ss 
“This looks like...," “Thisisa § g3ss55 E5553 2 
picture of .. . ” was totaled for & S3adsS ease 8 & 
each group. a acs Z a 
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Lack of Theme Diversity. The 
pictures used in this study are so 
structured that they limit to a 
considerable degree the number of 
different themes that can be ob- 
tained from subjects who rely 
heavily upon the details of the pic- 
tures in formulating their stories. 
On the other hand, subjects who 
feel free to use their imaginations 
can produce a wide variety of 
themes. A lack of theme diversity is 
included as another measure of ego 
defensiveness since it indicates a 
need of subjects to limit self ex- 
pression by close conformity to the 
stimulus. The score of theme di- 
versity for each group was simply 
the number of different plots or 
central action sequences found in 
the 150 stories given by members 
of each group. 


METHODs OF STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


The specific hypothesis to be 
tested, in its null form, was as 
follows: 

White subjects responding to 
Thompson pictures and Negro sub- 
jects responding to TAT pictures 
(“‘dissimilarity” groups) do not dif- 
fer in the amount of ego defen- 
siveness shown in their protocols 
from Negro subjects responding to 
Thompson pictures and White sub- 
jects responding to TAT pictures 
(“similarity” groups). 

Analysis of variance was applied 
whenever possible in the statistical 
treatment of the data so that a 
possible interaction, or differential 
effect, of the two sets of pictures 
upon the two racial groups might 
be observed. 


RESULTS 


No differences in Productivity 
among the four groups could be 
found that could be attributed 
solely to differences between TAT 
and Thompson pictures (Table II). 
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The fact that a significant inter- 
action variance was not found in- 
dicates that alternate use of the 
two sets of pictures does not have 
a differential effect upon verbal 
productivity of the two ethnic 
groups. That the White subjects 
were much more verbal than the 
Negroes in making up stories re- 
gardless of which set of cards was 
used was apparent in the contribu- 
tion of ethnic differences to the 
total variance which yielded an F 
ratio that was significant at the .01 
level of confidence. 

A further breakdown of the data 
(Table III) showed that this sig- 
nificant F ratio was due to a sig- 
nificant difference between mean 
word counts of stories by Whites 
and Negroes to the Thompson pic- 
tures. The difference in mean word 
counts between the White and 
Negro groups responding to TAT 
pictures, on the other hand, was 
not found to be significant. 


The responses of the subjects to 
the question concerning the ethnic 
group of the pictorial characters 
(Table I) indicated that the varia- 
tion in degree of identification be- 
tween the White and Negro groups 
responding to Thompson pictures 
was greater than that between the 
White and Negro groups respond- 
ing to the TAT pictures. Maxi- 
mum remoteness of identification 
is represented by the White group 
responding to the Thompson pic- 
tures, and it was this group that 
was most productive, and, it is 
inferred, least defensive. 

A significant difference in Vague- 
ness of the stories that could be 
attributed solely to a difference 
between the TAT and Thompson 
stimuli was not found (Table II). 
Nor was a significant interaction 
variance found. The protocols of 
the Negro groups were found to 
be significantly more vague than 
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the protocols of the White groups. 
Again the Negro and White groups 
making up stories to the TAT were 
not found to differ significantly 
(Table III) while the Negro group 
making up stories to the Thomp- 
son pictures was found to have a 
significantly higher mean vague- 
ness score than the White group 
responding to the Thompson pic- 
tures. This finding of less vague- 
ness accompanying greater remote- 
ness of identification indicates that 
the more remote the degree of 
identification, the less defensive a 
subject is. 

No significant differences in the 
employment of the measure of 
Non-Compliance with Instructions 
were found. 
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(Table III). The difference be- 
tween the Negro and the White 
groups responding to the Thomp- 
son pictures was found to be sig- 
nificant at the .01 level. This 
difference in level of significance 
also points to less ego defensiveness 
accompanying greater remoteness 
of identification. 

No significant differences were 
found among the four groups in 
Theme Diversity (Table IV). The 
Negro subjects responding to the 
Thompson pictures obtained a sig- 
nificantly higher score on Alterna- 
tives Offered than the White 
subjects responding to these pic- 
tures, but again no significant dif- 
ferences were found between the 
White and Negro groups respond- 


Taste III Ethnic Differences in Use of Measures for Which A 
Significant Variance Due to Ethnic Group Has Been Found 


White TAT vs Negro TAT White T-TAT vs Negro T-TAT 


Defense Measure Diff. t 
Productivity 13.23 1.01 
Vagueness 

Rater R 1.53 1.66 
Rater K 1.10 2.03 
Rater B 0.50 1.07 
Uncertainty 2.93 2.44 


P Diff. t P 
NS. 43.90 3.68 01 
NS. 1.60 2.42 05 

05 2.73 4.26 01 
NSS. 2.23 3.92 01 

05 3.83 3.80 Ol 








In analyzing the stories for the 
ego defensive measure Uncertainty, 
it was found that Negroes em- 
ployed words indicating uncer- 
tainty in their protocols to a 
significantly greater extent than did 
the Whites. Again no difference in 
the employment of such words was 
found to result from differences 
in the pictorial stimuli alone 
(Table II) nor was any interaction 
shown between ethnic identity of 
subject and type of picture that 
could be attributed to anything but 
chance. The difference between the 
uncertainty scores obtained by the 
Negro and the White groups re- 
sponding to the TAT was found to 
be significant at the .05 level 


ing to TAT pictures. The Refer- 
ence to the Picture score of the 
Negro subjects in their stories to 
the Thompson pictures exceeded 
that of the White subjects by an 
amount that was significant at the 
01 level, while the number of 
references made to the pictures by 
the Negro subjects in their stories 
to the TAT exceeded those made 
by the White subjects by an 


amount that was significant at the 
.05 level. These differences in levels 
of significance for these two meas- 
ures also point up a trend toward 
less ego defensiveness accompany- 
ing greater remoteness of identifi- 
cation. 
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Taste IV Frequency of Appearance of Defense Measures and Values of Chi Square for Group Differences* 


Negro TAT White TAT White T-TAT 


White TAT 


vs 


Negro T-TAT 


vs 


Negro TAT 
x? 

0.96 

4.84 

0.08 


vs 


White T-TAT Negro T-TAT 


vs 


P 


x? 


12.70 


P 
NS. 


P 
NSS. 


xX? P x? 
1.39 
0.00 
0.36 


Negro 


White 
TAT TAT T-TAT T-TAT 


White Negro 


Measure 


01 
01 
N.S. 


2.06 
0.59 
0.65 


NS. 


44 


26 
55 
26 


Alt. Offered 
Ref. Picture 


8.42 


05 
NS. 


NSS. 


N.S. 


68 


27 
38 


26 
. 30 


*Correction for continuity applied. 
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007 


NS. 


NS. 


36 


Theme Diversity 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The following measures were 
compared in protocols of Negro 
and White subjects responding to 
pictures from the TAT and from 
the Thompson Modification of the 
TAT: word count, compliance 
with instructions given, vagueness 
of stories, number of words in- 
dicating uncertainty, number of 
alternatives offered, number of ref- 
erences to the pictures, and number 
of different themes offered. No 
significant differences that could be 
attributed solely to differences be- 
tween the two sets of pictures were 
found. The null hypothesis stated 
previously must be retained. 

All of the above variables have 
been offered by the writer as prima 
facie evidence of ego defensiveness. 
The conclusion drawn from the 
above findings is that with either a 
Negro or a White subject it is of 
little importance, so far as the de- 
fensiveness of the subject is con- 
cerned, whether pictures from the 
TAT or from the Thompson 
Modification of the TAT are used. 

2. Interrogation of the subjects 
revealed that the Negroes con- 
sidered the characters pictured in 
the TAT and in the Thompson 
Modification of the TAT as people 
in general while the White subjects 
readily distinguished the Thomp- 
son characters as a group apart, as 
Negroes. 

It was inferred from this that 
there was not so great a variation 
in degree of remoteness of identifi- 
cation between White and Negro 
subjects responding to TAT pic- 
tures as there was between White 
and Negro subjects responding to 
the Thompson pictures. 

3. Statistical comparisons of the 
protocols of the White and Negro 
subjects responding to the Thomp- 
son pictures showed that the =. 
cols of the White subjects had a 
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significantly higher total word 
count than those of the Negroes 
and that the Negroes offered a 
significantly larger number of alter- 
natives, used a significantly larger 
number of words indicating un- 
certainty, had a significantly higher 
vagueness score, and made a sig- 
nificantly larger number of refer- 
ences to the pictures. Comparisons 
of the protocols of the White and 
Negro subjects responding to the 
TAT pictures showed that the 
Negroes used a significantly larger 
number of words indicating uncer- 
tainty and made a significantly 
larger number of references to the 
pictures. These differences were at 
the .05 significance level while they 
were at the .01 level for the subjects 
responding to the Thompson pic- 
tures. Differences in the remaining 
measures of ego defensiveness were 
not significant for the TAT group. 

A trend toward less ego de- 
fensiveness accompanying greater 
remoteness of identification is in- 
ferred. However, this would sup- 
port only such gross reductions in 
the similarity of the subject and 
the pictorial characters as repre- 
sented by the Blacky Pictures. 

4. The unimportance of the re- 
lationship of the appearance of the 
characters to that of the subject 
demonstrated here suggests that 
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modifications of the TAT which 
picture characters of the same age, 
ethnic group, or sex, as the subject 
may not be needed. 
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Klopfer’s Prognostic Scale Used with Raven’s Progressive 
Matrices in Play Therapy Prognosis! 


ELIZABETH Z. JOHNSON, Ep.D. 
Medical College, University of Utah 


RATIONALE OF THE COMPARISON 


Klopfer’s presentation of a quan- 
titative scale of Rorschach scoring 
to appraise the likelihood of thera- 
peutic progress is a significant con- 
tribution to clinical prediction. It 
was particularly welcomed by the 
writer who had been engaged in 
evaluating prognosis for play ther- 
apy treatment by use of another 
instrument, Raven’s Progressive 
Matrices. It appears interesting to 
check these findings, summarized 
below, against the Prognostic Scale. 


Briefly: Normative investigation 
of the Raven in the population of 
the Wayne County Training School 
disclosed significant sex differences, 
low correlations with Binet and 
Arthur tests, and extreme variabil- 
ity in individual performance on 
these three measures. (Johnson 
1952). A clinical investigation of 
the Raven was made among the 18 
children considered “improved” in 
play therapy and in symptomatic 
behavior: all showed Raven quo 
tient scores equal to or higher hen 
their Binet, relative to group 
norms; while the 5 children who 
were considered “unimproved” 
showed a Raven z-score relatively 
lower than their Binet z-score. 
(Johnson 1953a). A third study 
explored the dichotomy between 
the two groups by pairing the “un- 
improved” group with children 
from the “improved” group — 
1From the Wayne County Training 
School, Northville, Michigan; Robert H. 
Haskell, M.D., Medical Superintendent; 


Thorleif G. Hegge, Ph.D., Director of 
Research and Education. 


matched for sex, age, approximate 
IQ and general nature of problem, 
but showing divergent Raven scores 
and by comparing their discrepant 
responses to play therapy treat- 
ment. (Johnson 1953b). Fairly con- 
sistent correspondence was found 
between “successful” or “‘unsuccess- 
ful” outcome of play therapy, and 
“positive” or “negative” direction 
of the Binet-Raven z-difference. It 
is strongly suggested that, in this 
population, the Raven measure 
may be predictive of a child’s po- 
tential to progress in the context 
of psychological treatment avail- 
able to him. It seems appropriate 
to investigate this hypothesis fur- 
ther by comparing initial and 
terminal Rorschach Prognostic 
scores of the “improved” and “un- 
improved” groups of children, to 
investigate the correspondence of 
prediction and to explore the 
meaning of such discrepancies as 
may be found to exist. 


Raven’s Progressive Matrices is 
described as an untimed, non- 
verbal, non-performance test of 
intellectual functioning. It involves 
the multiple choice completion of 
a series of increasingly difficult ab- 
stract designs, grouped by prin- 
ciples which govern the pattern 
progression. (Raven, 1938 ff., et al). 
The child is rarely aware of his 
mistakes; the only pressure upon 
him is his own willingness to be- 
come absorbed in solving the prob- 
lems according to his recognition 
of their principles of progression. 
In the writer’s opinion, 

. . . The capacity tapped by this test 
appears to be the capacity to apprehend 
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the governing principle, to apply it to the 
untried situation, and to concur in the 
validity of the solution thus educed. 
Readiness to assume such behavior seems 
commonly to be related to “character” 
(Duncker, 1945), as well as to level of 
intellectual potential .. . The crucial issue 
is whether the child will accept the 
necessity (in the Freudian sense) “to read 
the story and do what it says,” or whether 
he will follow pleasure principle in the 
closure of his choice. (Johnson 1953a). 

Thus, as the Prognostic score is 
described as an appraisal of “ego 
strength” (Klopfer et al, 1951), the 
Raven may afford a clue to “super- 
ego potential.” Freud’s statement 
(1949) — that, “whereas the ego is 
principally determined by the in- 
dividual’s own experience, the 
superego represents essentially 
what is taken over from other 
people” — authenticates the super- 
ego’s classic function to represent 
educative and ethical values. 
Mowrer (1950) has consistently 
held that personality disturbance 
arises from repression operating 
against the superego, and that 
anxiety is textured of guilt. Redl 
(1951) has recently come to a 
similar conclusion: “The problem 
(of these children) is not one of 
ego support, but of superego sup- 
port and ego repair.” It is this 
conception of superego which has 
structured our interpretation of the 
Raven findings: that the Raven is 
sensitive to reflect “capacity for 
emotional learning,” in a context 
in which readiness to learn is as 
important as ability, and wherein 
superego potential is as valuable as 
ego strength. This construct may 
participate, to some degree, in the 
conception of “adjustment poten- 
tial” set forth by the authors of 
the Prognostic Scale. 


THE INVESTIGATION 


The sample consisted of certain 
children in a population of mental- 
ly and educationally retarded chil- 
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dren in a residential school who 
did not apparently respond to the 
general program of milieu therapy 
and reeducation. These children 
were referred for psychological in- 
vestigation for such causes as: 
dificult behavior, persisting aca- 
demic disability, or undue tension 
as reflected in projective tests. 
Admission to the clinical program 
was based upon the urgency of the 
referral. Terminal evaluations of 
the children as “improved” or “un- 
improved” in play therapy were 
compounded from two aspects of 
behavior. The clinical criteria of 
progress were: affective verbaliza- 
tion or projective play, insight, and 
working through; these judgments 
were made by the therapist. Social 
criteria of improved behavior were 
considered to be: reduction of 
symptoms, and good or improved 
relations with other children and 
with adults; these judgments were 
obtained from teachers and super- 
visors. 

The original group (1953a) con- 
sisted of twelve boys and six girls. 
Chronological age ranged from 9.5 
to 16 years, the average being 13 
years. The latest Terman-Merrill 
IQs obtained prior to the Raven 
examination averaged 71; the 
means of the “improved” and “un- 
improved” groups were te same, 
and corresponded to the means of 
the School population. The Raven 
quotients were found to average 96 
for the “improved” and 69 for the 
“unimproved” groups, computed 
in relative scores as +.9 z and 
—1.0 z respectively. Length of resi- 
dence averaged over two years; 
only one child had been resident 
less than one year when admitted 
to the clinical program. Length of 
special treatment averaged 15 indi- 
vidual play therapy interviews. In 
general, but not always, the “im- 
proved” children required a longer 
series than did the “unimproved” 
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children; these latter were generally 
terminated for unproductiveness, 
or they refused to continue coming. 
Of children subsequently admitted 
to the program, final Prognostic 
scores are available for only four 
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its structure remains materially un- 
changed. 

The Rorschach tests were ad- 
ministered and scored by the 
Psychology Department.? The time- 
span between the first and last ad- 


Tas.e I Initial and Terminal Prognostic Scores of Children Previously 
Dichotomized by Playtherapy Responses and by Direction 
of Binet-Raven z-differences 


Rorschach Prognostic Scale Score Binet* Raven* z—Difference 
“Improved” Initial Terminal Change (z) (z) 

1. 12 1.0 —0.2 0.5 2.1 1.6 

as 4.2 —3.0 —7.2 2.0 3.6 1.6 

3. —25 0.8 3.3 —0.3 0.9 Te 

4, 3.0 5.7 37 —0.2 —0.2 0.0 
5. 4.3 5.9 1.6 0.5 0.8 0.3 
6. —2.0 0.0 2.0 —0.4 —0.2 0.2 
d. 7.6 7.2 —0.4 —0.7 —0.1 0.6 

8. 3.8 5.6 1.8 je 1.3 0.2 
9. 0.9 55 4.6 0.0 0.8 0.8 
10. 3.9 5.1 12 0.0 0.1 0.1 
11. 3.1 3.3 0.2 —0.7 05 i 
12. 3.1 6.8 3.7 15 15 0.0 
13. 3.2 4.7 15 —0.5 0.6 1.1 
14. 2.1 1.7 —0.4 2.6 3.0 0.4 
15. a2 2.7 —05 3.4 2.1 —1.3 
Mean: 2.6 35 0.9 05 

“Unimproved” 

1. —0.7 —2.1 —14 —1.4 —19 —0.5 

Zz —2.0 2.0 4.0 1.0 0.4 —0.6 

3. 0.3 0.1 —0.2 1.0 0.3 —0.7 

4. 0.5 —0.1 —0.6 0.9 -1.1 —2.0 

5. 1.4 —16 —3.0 —1.3 —10 0.3 

6. -1.9 —3.8 -1.9 —0.3 —05 —0.2 
Mean: —-04 —0.9 —0.5 —0.6 


For the relationship between Responses to Playtherapy 
and Prognostic Score change: 
Chi-square = 6.54 
P = between .01 and .005t 


tProbabilities are given for a one-tailed test of significance. 


(Edwards, 1950: p. 407.) 


*z—scores are derived by subtracting from each quotient score the mean of that group 
and dividing by the standard deviation. These data follow: 


Boys Girls 
Binet: Mean 75 70 
S.D. 10 ll 


of the seven terminated in treat- 
ment; and one “unimproved” child 
of the original group is excluded 
because of his terminal Rorschach 
could not be obtained. The group 
is thus enlarged to twenty-one, but 


Boys Girls 
Raven: Mean 85 75 
S.D. 13 16 


*The writer is greatly indebted to Mrs. 
Pauline Z. Hoakley, Head, Psychology 
Department, Wayne County Training 
School, for her generous co-operation in 
making the Rorschach data available for 
this study. 
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ministrations ranged from 11 
months to 5 years, though one test 
was readministered in 2 months; 
the average time elapsed was 2 
years. Six examiners participated, 
but two are responsible for 75% 
of the records involved, one for 
initial and one for terminal proto- 
cols. In no case were both records 
of a child scored by the same 
psychologist. The Prognostic scores 
were computed by the writer. The 
comparative data are summarized 
in Table I. 


THE FINDINGS 


Two interesting findings are re- 
vealed by inspection of the scores: 

I. Eleven of the fifteen children 
considered “improved” in play 
therapy earned initial Prognostic 
scores in Group III (range 6 to 2: 
“better than 50-50 chances — any 
treatment will be of some help”). 
Conversely, all six “unimproved” 
children showed starting scores in 
Group IV (range 2 to —1: “50-50 
chances’’). 

II. With one exception (No. 2), 
the “improved” children held sub- 
stantially to their initial Prognostic 
scores or showed marked gain. Ten 
of the fifteen children, including 
three of the four with initial scores 
in Group IV, showed positive 
change greater than the mean in- 
crease of .9. Among the “unim- 
proved” children, again with one 
exception (No. 2), the change was 
consistently negative. For both 
groups, the mean direction of 
Prognostic change is consistent with 
Raven z-difference; and the dichot- 
omy produced by the Binet-Raven 
pattern generally remains. 

A chi-square was calculated for 
the relation between the evaluation 
of the children as “improved” and 
“unimproved” in play therapy, and 
the increase or non-increase of their 
Prognostic scores. The obtained 


chi-square, using Yates’ correction 
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for continuity, was found to be 
6.54. This value, in the one-tailed 
test, is significant at between the 
01 and .005 levels of confidence. 

The general consensus of these 
data indicates that the Prognostic 
Scale is applicable to this popula- 
tion. A cutting score at the lower 
limit of Group III affords a good 
base for predicting the outcome of 
treatment. Where the initial Ror- 
schach score falls below the cutting 
score of 2, the direction of the 
Binet-Raven difference in terms of 
our population norms should 
weigh the decision of whether or 
not to accept a child into the 
treatment program. 


DIscUSsION 


Discrepancies. Four “improved” 
children are noted whose initial 
scores fell below the level of the 
suggested cutting score: Nos. I, 3, 
6, and 9. Though all but child 
No. 1 showed substantial retest 
gains of two or more points, only 
No. 9 exceeded the cutting score 
line of 2. 


No. 9. This boy of 16, whose 
original Rorschach was considered 
invalid by the examiner, was re- 
tested within two months. In this 
interim he was seen in 6 interviews 
conducted at a very high level of 
intensity. Though his Prognostic 
gain must be considered an arti- 
fact, the terminal score seems 
validly to reflect his adequate re- 
sponse to short-term therapy. The 
boy was almost immediately pa- 
roled; he has been self-supporting 
since, has made an excellent 
community adjustment, and has 
maintained the stability of his at- 
titudinal change. 


No. 6. This little boy of 9, pos- 
sessing artistic talent, was referred 
for isolate behavior and repetitive 
play. His projective play was varied 
and thematic. The boy worked 
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through a problem of loneliness, 
and verbalized his insight. By all 
clinical criteria, play therapy was 
“successful”; and by social criteria 
he is markedly “improved.” 

In view of this behavior, the low 
Prognostic score requires comment. 
Though ego strength may indeed 
be low, it appears more probable 
that this boy’s Prognostic score is 
depressed by inexperience in verbal 
communication. In his meager 
terminal protocol only three re- 
sponses depart from flat form, and 
description is poor. This comment 
is fairly revelant to many children 
of our population. In this study 
the writer remarked that there 
seemed to be rather general paucity 
of responses in the areas of color 
and shading. Since a single re- 
sponse may carry a weight of plus 
or minus 3, the scorer’s judgment 
is an important variable. Move- 
ment responses, though fairly fre- 
quent among these children, may 
be penalized for poor description. 
These additive factors in the record 
should enter into the appraisal of 
the individual Prognostic scores. 


No. 3. In the case of this boy 
of 12, the low Prognostic scores 
computed from relatively long 
Rorschach protocols seem to re- 
flect a low level of ego strength 
available to mediate external prob- 
lems, probably because of its major 
diversion to repression. The clin- 
ical gains earlier reported for this 
boy were considered tentative, and 
reports of social progress are 
ambiguous. The child is tense and 
hyperactive and, except in his play- 
room hour, seems to live in a state 
of “emergency reaction.” He seems 
unable to command the resources 
indicated by the Raven-z and ap- 
parent in his responsiveness to 
psychological treatment. 

No. 1. This girl of 12 is the 
identical twin of No. 2, one of the 
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“exceptions.” Both girls presum- 
ably suffered early traumatic con- 
version; upon admission to the 
School they neither spoke, ate, nor 
walked alone. Twin No. 2 rapidly 
recovered motility, and her social 
progress seemed to reflect the play 
therapy progress reported by an 
earlier worker; Twin No. 2 af- 
forded the same psychological treat- 
ment, still will not stir without 
the touch of another child. For 
some months this girl was fol- 
lowed in treatment by the writer. 
She made additional clinical and 
social gains, which have been 
sustained; but she has not assumed 
responsibility for independent mo- 
tility. Since her apparent level of 
ego strength has remained constant 
over three years, with the limits 
of repression rather consistently 
maintained, the writer’s evaluation 
of “improvement” may be open to 
question. 

Trend Reversals. Twin No. 2 
was followed up by this writer in 
appraisal. Play therapy behavior, 
high Raven -z, and an improved re- 
test score on the Rogers Test of 
Personality Adjustment support the 
the report of clinical progress; aca- 
demic and social adjustment is 
reported to be good. The writer is 
unable to account for the —- 
negative change of the Rorschac 
retest. It may be worth note that, 
by an artifact of the scoring scale, 
the one color response scored FC— 
(a change from the FC + in her 
initial protocol) and one of her 
four FM responses scored minus, 
account in their influence for the 
sum of the negative change. Plus 
values for these two responses 
would restore her terminal score to 
its initial level. 

Child No. 2, “unimproved,” a 
totally rejected. girl of 15 of mixed 
racial heritage, has an ambiguous 
clinical history. She was reported 
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to have improved in play therapy 
with a previous worker whom she 
used to call “mother,” but was in- 
accessible to psychological treat- 
ment as conducted by the writer. 
Subsequently this girl failed to 
adjust to two successive foster 
homes, reportedly because of her 
demands upon the mother figure. 
In view of her continuing judg- 
ment of “non-improvement,” the 
writer is unable to account for the 
positive change of the terminal 
Rorschach score. The development 
of more objective criteria will be 
of service. 


SUMMARY 


The sensitivity of Raven’s Prog- 
ressive Matrices as a clinical pre- 
dictor of play therapy progress 
conceived as a function of superego 
potential was investigated by means 
of the Rorschach Prognostic Scale 
of ego strength. Initial and termi- 
nal Prognostic scores were com- 
puted for a group of children 
previously reported as “improved” 
or “unimproved” in psychological 
treatment according to clinical and 
social criteria of behavior. The 
Prognostic scores of these two 
groups were compared with the 
corresponding dichotomy produced 
by the direction of the Binet-Raven 
z-difference. 

1. Eleven of the: fifteen “im- 
proved” children earned initial 
Prognostic scores in Group III, 
while all six “unimproved” chil- 
dren earned initial scores in 
Group IV. For this population, the 
cutting score of 2 generally dis- 
criminates these groups for prog- 
nosis. 

2. For both groups (each with 
one exception), terminal change 
was in the expected direction and 
was consistent with the direction of 
the Binet-Raven z-difference. For 
the “improved” children mean 
terminal change was +.9, and for 
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the “unimproved” —.5. The chi- 
square calculated for the relation- 
ship between playtherapy responses 
and Prognostic change was found 
to be significant beyond the 1% 
level of confidence. 

8. Clinical investigation of dis- 
crepancies suggests that, while the 
Raven may be the more accurate 
predictor of play therapy responses, 
the Rorschach Prognostic Scale 
more reliably estimates the level of 
improved behavior obtainable in 
short-term clinical treatment. The 
criteria of evaluatiori should be 
more explicit. In view of the verbal 
limitations of our population, the 
additive factors summating to the 
Prognostic Scale score should be 
individually investigated in ap- 
praisal. The decision for treatment 
should take account of the direc- 
tion of the Binet-Raven z-differ- 
ence. 
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Predicting Patients’ Responses to Psychotherapy: 


A Preliminary Study Designed to Investigate the 
Validity of the ‘Rorschach Prognostic Rating Scale.’ 


Harvey MInpEss, PH.D. 
Montreal, Canada 


INTRODUCTION 


Wherever employed, the Ror- 
schach has been mainly a method 
of diagnosis, of determining what 
conditions exist, what forces are at 
play in the personality under con- 
sideration. A number of studies, 
however, have sought to determine 
whether the test could be profit- 
ably employed as an instrument of 
prognosis, of predicting certain 
conditions or behavior which the 
individual was likely to engage in. 
Of course, there is no schism be- 
tween these two areas of investiga- 
tion, since, in psychology at least, 
diagnosis always implies prognosis. 
The difference is simply that the 
‘prognostic studies’ are attempting 
to systematize that aspect of Ror- 
schach interpretation, to lay an 
objective groundwork on which a 
direct prognostic technique can be 
erected. 

The object of the present study 
is to investigate the validity of the 
‘Rorschach Prognostic Rating Scale’ 
(Klopfer, et al., 1951). This scale 
is an objective method of predict- 
ing patients’ responses to psycho- 
therapy, of telling if, how much, 
and how quickly they are likely to 
improve under such treatment. No 
formal validation-study of the 
method had been published before 
this one was undertaken. We are 
here concerned, then, to discover 
what relation may exist between 
patients’ actual responses to ther- 
apy and that predicted for them by 
applying the Prognostic Rating 
Scale to their Rorschach protocols. 


Windle (n. d. a.) and Zubin 
and Windle (n. d. b.) have made 
a thorough investigation of previ- 
ous prognostic studies using the 
Rorschach. Their conclusion was 
that while most of these agree that 
the Rorschach is useful as a prog- 
nostic tool, there is a great lack of 
agreement on the specific indices to 
be used in this respect. 

Klopfer believes that the Prog- 
nostic Rating Scale may be viewed 
as an outcome of a development 
from Helen*H. Davidson’s attempt 
to rate existing adjustment (David- 
son 1943) to Ruth Munroe’s at- 
tempt to predict the outcome of 
existing adjustment within a given 
situation (Monroe 1945) to at- 
tempts, like Piotrowski’s (1938, 
1939, 1940, 1941, 1951) to predict 
responsiveness to various forms of 
therapy. 


However, the present technique 
differs from these others in a 
characteristic way. Methods like 
those of Davidson and Munroe are 
actually measures of available ego- 
strength; ways of determining the 
present adjustment level, and as 
such these methods still rely for 
their prognoses on the implications 
of the diagnoses. The present at- 
tempt, on the other hand, is to get 
underneath the malfunctioning 
personality and to see what capaci- 
ties there may be which are not 
presently utilized, but which could 
be ‘untied’ by proper therapeutic 
methods. We may call this a meas- 
ure of unused ego-strength. This 
technique differs from Piotrowski’s 
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in the fact that his criterion was 
improvement under insulin ther- 
apy, while ours is improvement 
under psychotherapy. Methodically, 
the Prognostic Rating Scale differs 
from other prognostic methods in 
that it leans very heavily on the 
differences in content of Rorschach 
responses (e.g., ascendant vs. sub- 
missive concepts; euphoric vs. dys- 
phoric concepts; etc.), which most 
of the other studies have neglected. 


The Prognostic Rating Scale 
approaches its task through the 
measurement of the combined total 
of the individual’s available ego- 
strength (or present adjustment 
level) and his unused ego strength 
(or potential).! 

Description of the Sample. In 
the present study, 80 patients of 
the Meyers (neuropsychiatric) 
Clinic, in Los Angeles, were used 
as subjects. There were 51 men and 
29 women, ranging in age from 19 
to 56 years. The median age was 
34 years; 10 of the patients were 
diagnosed schizophrenic; 23 were 
schizoid; 3 anxiety hysteria; 8 neu- 
rasthenia; 26 homosexual; 8 exhi- 
bitionists; 2 obsessive-compulsive. 
52 might be considered chronic, for 
they had suffered from the same 
complaint for 3 or more years. 
There was one distinguishing fac- 
tor in the patient group, which it 
was believed might affect the out- 
come of therapy: half of them (40) 
had come to therapy willingly, be- 
cause of a felt need for help, while 
the others (40) were court cases— 
that is, they had been arrested on 
some minor charge, usually a 
morals offense, and had been “ad- 
vised” by the court to register for 
psychiatric help. 


‘For some indication of the way in which 
the scale attempts to measure these vari- 
ables, see the Journal of Projective Tech- 
niques, 1951, 15, pages 425-428. 
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Outline of Procedure. The fol- 
lowing procedure was carried out: 

1. The Rorschach test was ad- 
ministered to each patient at the 
beginning of treatment, usually 
before the first therapeutic appoint- 
ment. 

2. Each patient was then con- 
tinued in the therapy for at least 
six months. ’ 

3. At the end of this time, the 
therapists (3 psychiatrists and 1 
psychologist) rated their patients 
on a simple 11-point scale for status 
at beginning and end of therapy. 

The scale is reproduced below. 

5— problems can be handled without 
help. 

4 — needs occasional help with problems. 

3 — with regular help can handle prob- 
lems fairly well. 

2 — problems occasionally overwhelm pa- 
tient, but for the most part can be 
handled with help. 

1 — many neurotic symptoms 

0 — neurotic conflicts prevalent. 
—1—acute neurosis. 

—2—symptoms predominantly neurotic, 
occasionally reach psychotic propor- 
tions. 

—3— mostly psychotic symptoms, but can 
be contacted rationally. 

—4 — almost completely psychotic, can be 
contacted occasionally. 

—5—can be considered completely psy- 
chotic; wholly beyond rational con- 
tact. 

The therapists involved rated 
their own patients as to where 
they fell on the scale when 
they began therapy, and where 
they were after six months or more. 
Both ratings, however, were made 
after the six months or more of 
therapy had been completed. 


4. The patients’ predicted ad- 
justment in therapy was computed, 
using the technique for weighting 
Rorschach responses set down in 
the Prognostic Rating Scale. It 
should be noted that this rating 
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was done without having seen the 
therapists’ ratings in advance. Also, 
the therapists carried out their 
ratings with no knowledge of the 
scores the patients had been as- 
signed from the Prognostic Rating 
Scale. 


5. The behavior predicted from 
the Rorschach weighted scores was 
compared with the actual behavior 
reported by the therapists, and sta- 
tistical correlations were calculated, 
in order to establish the validity of 
the Prognostic Rating Scale in this 
situation. 


DIsCUSSION OF RESULTS 


As may be seen from the table 
of raw scores (Table I), each pa- 
tient in the present sample received 
10 separate scores: Three of these 
were the therapist’s ratings, all 
made after the termination of treat- 
ment. 


X, — patient’s adjustment when he 
first came to therapy 

X,— change in adjustment made 
during the course of therapy 

X, — final adjustment at the time 
therapy was terminated, or 
after six months or more of 
therapy 

The other seven scores were de- 

rived from the patient’s Rorschach 

protocol: 

Y, — human movement responses 

Y, — animal movement responses 

Y: — inanimate movement responses 

Y. — shading responses 

Y.— color responses 

Y,;— average form-level score 

Yr—the sum of preceding six 
scores 

The major hypothesis was that 

Yr (that is, the sum of the Ror- 

schach scores) should correlate posi- 

tively with X, (the final adjust- 

ment achieved as a result of 

psychotherapy.) This hypothesis was 

amply substantiated, as the follow- 

ing results show: The Pearson 
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Product-Moment r for the total 
group (N=80) was calculated 
at .8/. 

However, when a scattergram was 
drawn up, it became apparent that 
the distribution was pear-shaped; 
that is, correlations on patients at 
the lower end of the scale were 
much higher than those on the rest 
of the group. Thus it was seen that 
these patients (ten in all) were act- 
ing to raise substantially the overall 
correlation for the total group. 
Since these ten patients were all 
individuals who could be consid- 
ered psychotic, it was felt that an 
objection to using them in the 
present study was in order. The 
reason for this objection is that 
with such individuals, prognosis for 
therapeutic success is very easy. In 
such cases we hardly need the Ror- 
schach results in order to predict 
that not much headway will be 
made. Of course this in no way 
detracts from the efficiency of the 
Prognostic Rating Scale as such. On 
the contrary, the fact that there is 
a very high correlation with these 
psychotic patients simply affirms 
that where there is no ego-strength 
the Prognostic Rating Scale will 
not show any. 

Nevertheless, the point is that in- 
clusion of these cases acts to confuse 
the present data by raising the 
overall correlation unwarrantedly. 

Consequently, a new correlation 
was calculated excluding these 
cases. The r obtained was .66; 
(N=70) using Gengerelli’s (1948) 
method for approximating multiple 
regression coefficients, this r could 
be raised to .72. 

It was also found that, of the 
Prognostic sub-scores considered in- 
dividually, form level was most 
efficient in predicting therapeutic 
success, with human movement 
next. 

Since it was recognized that the 
patient’s condition when he enters 
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therapy will to some degree deter- 
mine how much therapy can ac- 
complish, a further correlation was 
computed to test the degree of 
measurable relationship here. Com- 





parison was made of the relation 
between the therapists’ ratings of 
the patients when they first came 
to therapy and their ratings of 
what the patients accomplished. 





TABLE | 
Raw Scores. 
Therapist Ratings Prognostic Rating Scale Ratings 
Patient Xb Xe Xe Yh Ya Yi Ys Ye Yf Yt 
*1Ms —3 +1 -2 1 -2 0 -3 3 -—l.l —2.1 
2Fn 0 1 1 0 0 0 -3 1.5 8 — 7 
3F n l 2 3 1 0 1 0 2 l 5 
tMz —l 5 4 2 1 0 1.5 15 1.5 7.5 
*5 Mh 2 0 2 l 1 l 56 1.87 1.3 6.73 
6F h —l 6 5 1 l 0 3 8 1.7 9.70 
7 Fz —2 2 0 0 1 0 15 0 85 3.35 
*8 Me 2 1 3 1 l 0 3 0 1.33 6.33 
9Fn 0 4 4 1 0 1 1.5 3 1.47 7.97 
10 F z —2 5 3 2 1 0 2.25 1.5 03 6.78 
11 F z a | 1 0 1 0 0 85 0 1.20 3.05 
. 12 F z —2 2 0 0 0 0 0 75 lee La 
. 13 F n -3 z 5 3 ] = 1.85 2.5 1.6 11.95 
- *lM4 Me —2 4 2 2 1 1 3 1.5 — 47 8.03 
‘a, *15 Mz 1 1 2 0 0 1 2 1.8 97 5.77 
S 16F y 0 4 4 1 1 1 1.5 1.5 1.5 7.50 
2 417F on 2 4 3 0 oO 1 3 15 98 6.48 
Fe *18 Me 1 4 5 2 1 0 3 1 1.07 8.07 
19 F z —2 3 1 0 l 0 1 5 1 3.50 
20 F n —l 2 1 0 0 0 — .75 2.25 87 = 2.37 
21 F z 0 1 1 1 0 0 5 37 1.2 3.07 
*22 Mz —3 3 0 0 1 l 9 125 -—2 2.15 
*23 Mh 3 2 5 3 1 1 1.8 1.85 1.35 10.00 
24 Mz 0 3 3 1 -1l 0 .30 1.25 97 =2.52 
25 F s —2 0 -2 1 —-1l 0 -—3 0 95 —2.05 
*26 M s —3 0 -3 0 -l 0 -3 0 —1 —5.00 
*27 Mh —l 0 -!l 1 0 0 -3 75 71 — 54 
*28 Mh 0 0 0 l 1 0 0 0 60 2.60 
*29 Mh 1 3 4 2 ] 1 3 1.66 1.06 9.72 
*30 Mh 2 0 2 l 0 0 3 2.25 1.04 7.29 
31 F z —l 0 -l 1 0 0 —15 — 37 — 95 —1.82 
*32 Mh 1 1 1 0 0 0 15 2 1 4.50 
*33 Mh 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 90 — 32 1.58 
*34 Ms —2 0 -2 0 0 0 -3 0 33 —2.67 
*35 Mh 0 1 1 1 0 0 1.5 1 90 4.40 
*36 M z 0 3 3 3 1 2 0 1.87 06 7.93 
~m *383 Mh 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 1.5 87 = 5.37 
: *39 Mh 0 1 1 1 1 0 3 1.5 —.il 6.39 
Zz 40F y —1 1 0 2 ] 0 1.71 0 — .72 3.99 
& 41F n 0 3 3 2 1 2 75 2.62 1.03 9.40 
& *42 Ms —1 -l -2 0 0 -!l 1 .09 St 612i 
= *43 Mh —l 0 -!l 1 0 0 0 —3 07 —1.93 
~ 44Mh 0 0 O 1 0 1 2 3 1.65 8.65 
*45 Mh 0 2 2 2 1 1 1.5 225 — 50 7.25 
*46 Me | 3 2 1 0 0 3 0 55 4.55 
*47 Mh 0 3 3 1 1 0 3 —15 95 4.45 
*48 Mh 0 0 0 1 0 1 -3 15 125 1.75 
*49 Me 0 2 2 0 0 1 15 1.5 85 4.85 
*50 Mh 0 1 1 2 1 1 -3 —1.5 1.45 3.95 
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TABLE I (continued) 





Therapist Ratings Prognostic Rating Scale Ratings 
Patient Xb Xe Xe ya VWs TE Ts Yc Yf Yt 
51 F z 0 1 1 1 1 0 3 6 0 5.60 
*52 Mh 0 3 3 1 0 0 3 15 5 6.00 
53 F z —2 3 1 1 0 0 0 0 isk 222 
*54 Mh 3 2 5 1 0 0 3 15 1 6.50 
*55 Mh 2 2 os 1 0 0 3 0 1 5.00 
56 F z —2 1 —-1 1 0 1 50 1.12 2 3.82 
57 F s —3 0 -3 0 -l 0 -—3 0 0 —4.00 
*58 Mh 0 2 2 0 -l 0 —15 2 0 — 50 
“ 59 Mz 0 3 3 0 0 0 —15 1.5 1 1.00 
Oo 60Mz 0 3 3 2 1 1 —15 0 06 2.56 
ge 61 F z l 2 3 0 -il 1 5 1.5 75 = 2.75 
2 62F s5 —4 0 —4 0 —-l 0 -3 0 0 —4.00 
& 63M z —1 $ 2 > © € 5 13 4.30 
& 64Ms —2 oO -2 0 0 oO -3 0 0 -—3.00 
= 6 Mz . & @ ae 2 2 9.50 
*66 Ms —3 0 -3 0 0 0 0 —15 — .1 —1.60 
67 F z 1 3 4 1 1 0 3 15 15 8.00 
*68 Mh 2 2 4 : 1 1 2 15 1.9 9.40 
69 F y 2 0 2 0 0 0 2 1.65 78 4.43 
*70 Mh 1 1 4 1 1 0 -3 0 1.20 .20 
71 F n 2 0 2 0 0 1 3 —1.5 1.30 3.80 
72F n —2 2 0 0 0 0 3 0 20 3.20 
73 M oc 0 1 1 1 -1l 1 — .75 1.80 30 862.35 
74 M oc 2 0 2 2 1 1 75 1.25 1.00 7.00 
75 Mz 0 0 0 1 -1 -l 1.50 150 — 92 1.08 
76 F s —3 0 -—3 0 0 0 - — 5 0 —3.50 
2 77 Mh es $s ; © @ & 3 1 8.00 
Ba *78 Me ' 2. 6 . 2. 2 15 —.18 7.23 
oe: *79Me 2 1 3 1 0 0 3 0 70 =4.70 
i 80 Mz —l 0 -!l 1 1 0 3 15 07 6.57 
Legend. 
* : court referral 
s: diagnosed schizophrenia (and later excluded from sample) 
n: " neurasthenia 
Zz ‘i schizoid 
h: i homosexuality 
e: “a exhibitionism 
¥ e anxiety hysteria 


Xb: therapist’s initial rating 
Xe: change in adjustment as rated by therapist 
Xe: therapist’s final rating 


Yh: human movement rating 
Ya: animal movement rating 
Yi: inanimate movement rating 
Ys: shading rating 

Yc: color rating 

Yf: form-level rating 

Yt: total prognostic rating 


However, 
that both 


actually made at the end of treat- 















obsessive-compulsive 


it is essential to note ment; the therapists rated both 
of these ratings were their patients’ beginning and final 
adjustment after therapy had been 
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completed. This, then, does not al- 
low us to think of the primary 
ratings as ‘pure’ prognostic indi- 
cators, for the retrospective initial 
ratings may have sustained a halo 
effect. If the therapists had made 
these ratings at the beginning of 
therapy, then we could have util- 
ized them in a prognostic capacity, 
and the results would have broad- 
ened the scope of the present 
study. The omission was due to an 
inadequacy in the experimental de- 
sign and could not be repaired 
once it was discovered. Neverthe- 
less, simply for the sake of argu- 
ment, and aware that we are stretch- 
ing a point, we may consider the 
therapists’ primary ratings in a 
prognostic role. The r obtained 
between these ratings and the pa- 
tients’ final adjustment was .59 
(N=70). 

The reliability of the difference 
between this correlation (.59) and 
the correlation of the Prognostic 
Rating Scale and the outcome of 
therapy (.66) was calculated. The 
critical ratio was found to be .37, 
which is not significant. 


There were also some minor hy- 
potheses to be tested. As half of the 
present sample were court referrals, 
while the other half had come to 
therapy of their own accord, it was 
suspected that there might be a 
difference in the results obtained 
on each group. This was not the 
case, however, as the correlations 
obtained were, for the court re- 
ferrals, .65 (N=35), and for the 
non-court cases, .67 (N=35). 


An interesting sub-finding in this 
regard was that, regardless of Ror- 
schach score, patients who had been 
referred to therapy by the courts 
accomplished quite as much as (in 
fact, a little more than) those pa- 
tients who had come of their own 
free will. 


It was also of interest to compare 
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the correlations found between the 
Rorschach scores and the ratings of 
each of the therapists individually. 
Of the four therapists involved in 
the study, only three were used 
here, as the fourth contributed 
only four patients altogether. The 
results were as follows: for ther- 
apist A, r was .86 (N=27); for 
therapist B, r was .67 (N=18); and 
for therapist C, r was .50 (N=21). 
It is, of course, not feasible to rate 
the therapists’ abilities in such a 
study, but it may be appended here 
that all three were psychiatrists-in- 
training, and that therapist A had 
had most experience, eateapies C 
next, and therapist B had had the 
least experience of the three. 


The reliability of the differences 
between these r’s was calculated. 
The critical ratio between ther- 
apists A and B was 1.46, which is 
not significantly different from 
chance. The critical ratio between 
therapists B and C was .75, which 
is also not significant. The critical 
ratio between therapists A and C 
was 2.48, which is almost, but not 
quite, significant at the five percent 
level of confidence. 


Finally, in an attempt to predict 
therapeutic outcome, utilizing both 
the Prognostic Rating Scale and the 
therapists’ primary ratings simul- 
taneously, a multiple regression 
technique was applied, with the 
two aforementioned measures as 
variables. The multiple regression 
coefficient obtained was .74. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The following points may be 
made. 


1. The Prognostic Rating Scale 
is shown to be efficacious in the 
present study. An r of .66 (multiple 
regression coefficient = .72) is to be 
considered substantially positive in 
such an attempt. Since the sample 
used is fairly representative of the 
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patient-load in the average psy- 
chiatric clinic, it may be reasonably 
assumed that the Prognostic Rating 
Scale would be fairly effective in 
most clinic situations. Of course, 
this may not actually be the case, 
as factors we have been unable to 
control may affect the results. For 
example, one such factor might be 
the choice of therapists. In the 
present study, while the results 
achieved by each therapist individ- 
ually correlated positively with the 
Prognostic Rating Scale, still there 
was a wide, though statistically not 
significant, variation in correlation 
from one therapist to the next. 


2. A second finding here is that 
the Prognostic Rating Scale 
achieved the same degree of prog- 
nostic efficiency with patients who 
were ‘sentenced’ to therapy, as a 
consequence of a morals offense, as 
it did with patients who came to 
treatment of their own accord. The 
inference would be that it does not 
make too much difference, so far as 
predicting improvement is con- 
cerned, whether the individual 
comes for treatment of his own 
accord or whether he is manipu- 
lated into coming by an outside 
agency. Presumably the basic ego- 
strength plays a much more im- 
portant role than the primary mo- 
tive in entering therapy. 

3. Finally, it appears likely — 
though this was not actually dem- 
onstrated in the present study — 
that the therapist may be able to 
predict outcome of treatment on 
the basis of his primary impressions 
of the patient’s adjustment at the 
start of therapy, and be correct 
about as often as is the Prognostic 
Rating Scale. At least, we may 
reasonably make this assumption, 
on the basis of present evidence. 
But if this is the case, then what 
justification exists for using the 
Prognostic Rating Scale at all? The 
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justification lies in the fact that 
neither of these methods is in- 
fallible, and since in the clinical 
situation we are dealing with indi- 
viduals, not generalities, we must 
strive for the most accurate judg- 
ment possible in each case. It is 
certainly safer to make a final 
judgment on the basis of two or 
more independent (and equally 
valid) measures than on one alone. 


Therefore, it is suggested that the 
clinician may profitably use this 
technique as an objective criterion 
of therapeutic possibilities against 
which to compare his own clinical 
judgment. 
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Since the initial discussions must 
be brief, I would like to by-pass 
specific references to the growing 
body of literature, beginning with 
Rorschach himself, which, I be- 
lieve, supports the views I shall 
advance. Even so I shall be limited 
by time to headlines, and shall 
have to forego the pleasure and 
safety of obsessional ruminations 

ro and con and around these 

eadlines. 

I must first of all say that I do 
not think of the Rorschach test as 
containing its own system of psy- 
chology within itself. Rather the 
test provides us with a sample of 
behavior to which we may put 
whatever questions we wish on 
whatever levels of abstractness we 
wish. If the concepts introversion 
and extroversion are important to 
us, we may ask which aspects of 
the sample of behavior appear to 
reflect these propensities as we de- 
fine them. If, however, the con- 
cepts that are important to us 
include repression, orality, authori- 
tarian orientation, and the like, we 
may just as well ask which aspects 
of the sample of behavior appear 
to reflect these propensities. Of 
course, any individual sample of 
behavior answers some questions 
better than others, but this does 
not in any way invalidate the 
proposition that the psychological 
theory is not in the Rorschach test 
—it is in the mind of the inter- 
preter, for better or for worse. 


*This is a highly condensed version of one 

section of a book being prepared by this 
writer to be published by Grune and 
Stratton and was presented at the 1952 
annual meeting of the Society for Pro- 
jective Techniques. 


Coritent Analysis in the Rorschach Test * 


Roy ScHAFER, Pu.D. 
Austen Riggs Center, Stockbridge, Massachusetts 


It follows that what is necessary 
is a continuous redefinition of all 
our concepts concerning Rorschach 
results, a redefinition that is in 
keeping with the best in current 
psychodynamic thinking. The first 
question must be: What about 
human beings matters to you? The 
second question: How well do the 
results clarify the significant vari- 
ables? For the most part the con- 
cepts of Bleuler and Jung are no 
longer in the mainstream of per- 
sonality theory, although they per- 
sist prominently in Rorschach 
work. It is also my belief that a 
great part of this redefinition is 
necessary in terms of contemporary 
Freudian psychoanalysis with its 
increasing interest in and clarifica- 
tion of ego problems (Erikson 
1950, Kris 1952, Rapaport 1951). 
From this contemporary Freudian 
point of view such problems come 
to the fore as selective emphasis, 
relative strength, and interrelations 
between the id drives, the ego with 
its defenses, values, and effective- 
ness and style of perceiving and 
coping with reality, superego pres- 
sures, conscious and unconscious 
image of the self and of the sur- 
rounding world, identity problems 
in social context, varieties of ego 
states, and the like. Applying these 
views to the Rorschach test, we 
may, for a simplified example, infer 
strong efforts at establishing rap- 
port from a strong emphasis on 
form-color responses, but then must 
ask whether this is primarily ma- 
ture adaptivity, a manifestation of 
rigid reaction formations against 
hostility in an obsessional setting, a 
manifestation of a submissive, self- 
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abasing, accusatory approach to 
others in a masochistic setting, or 
some other dynamic configuration. 
The meaning of rapport itself is 
established by our psychodynamic 
orientation. 

All of these considerations apply, 
it seems to me, to content interpre- 
tation. Content often does suggest 
selective emphasis on certain drives, 
defenses, values, and the like. This 
is not restricted entirely or even 
mainly to the content of the human 
movement responses: objects, ani- 
mals, natural phenomena, and 
many other types of content may 
carry significant implications. For 
example, a cradle, an open- 
mouthed baby bird, a stomach, and 
a waiter, representing four differ- 
ent traditional content categories, 
all appear to have strong passive, 
oral-receptive connotations. On a 
certain level of abstraction they 
have one theme in common. Simi- 
larly, a halo, the devil, the Deca- 
logue, and fire and brimstone all 
appear to have prominent connota- 
tions of guilt or superego pressure. 
Thus different traditional classes of 
content may all be relevant to the 
same question. Moreover, different 
questions may often be profitably 
put to the same response. For ex- 
ample, the response “a bleeding, 
exhausted wolf dragging itself 
along,” may have with respect to 
drives a strong oral-attacking em- 
phasis, with respect to self-image 
a masochistic emphasis on being 
defeated, with respect to interper- 
sonal orientation an emphasis on 
a need to attack to get what one 
needs accompanied by expectations 
and experiences of counter-attack, 
and so on. The traditional content 
categories, such as animal, human, 
and object, are statically conceived 
and obviously inadequate for full 
content interpretation. What we 
may call thematic analysis of con- 
tent seems to be required. 
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Thematic analysis requires us to 
approach content on certain levels 
of psychodynamic abstraction. 
Hierarchical conceptions are re- 
quired to disentangle, interrelate, 
estimate the importance of, and 
give context to the themes we read 
out of the responses. We must have 
an idea, based on knowledge 
gathered outside the context of the 
test, what goes together in people, 
before we can handle Rorschach 
themes meaningfully. Thematic 
analysis should be more than 
stringing themes like beads until 
we have a long sequence of gaudy 
and patternless interpretations. 

In what follows I shall present 
some propositions regarding cer- 
tain psychological intricacies of the 
process of Rorschach response. 
These propositions, derived mainly 
from psychoanalytic thinking, seem 
to me to afford a basis for putting 
fresh questions to our Rorschach 
data and for leading us out of the 
theoretical dead end of putting 
the same old questions to more and 
more Rorschach data. 

1. Each individual carries with- 
in himself a network of imagery 
and imagery-readiness, culled from 
bodily experience and perception 
of the surrounding world, which 
ranges from primitive, diffuse, syn- 
cretic forms to highly differenti- 
ated, realistic forms. These images 
and image-readinesses express in 
their formal and content aspects 
major adjustment problems and ef- 
forts of the individual. These prob- 
lems may pertain to all of the 
crucial personality variables with 
which we are currently concerned, 
such as defenses, self-image, and the 
like. 

2. The relative unstructuredness 
of the Rorschach test stimuli often 
brings out the selective imagery em- 
phasis that reflects the individual's 
adjustment problems and efforts. 

3. Each Rorschach response 
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spreads out to a greater or lesser 
extent along a continuum extend- 
ing from reality-oriented wee 4 
tion at the one end, through 
directed and undirected daytime 
imagery, to autistic and dream-like 
imagery at the other end. Thus, 
one and the same Rorschach re- 
sponse may carry the imprint of the 
most highly developed ego func- 
tioning, as in very accurate form 
perception, and of the most primi- 
tive levels of unconscious proc- 
esses, as in bizarre content. Such a 
response is, “a man with a fang 
coming out of his mouth,” at the 
bottom of Card IX. Some responses 
spread very little, such as simply 
“an animal,” with no_ further 
elaboration of detail or quality, to 
the side red area on Card VIII. A 
response with little spread, falling 
more at the autistic end of the 
continuum, is “a mouth” to the 
entirety of Card VII — a response 
with little differentiated percep- 
tion in it and considerable diffuse- 
ness and autism. 

4. The spread across this con- 
tinuum is facilitated by what Kris 
in his discussion of the precon- 
scious and creativity has called 
“temporary regression in the serv- 
ice of the ego,” that is, a partial 
and fluctuating relaxation of ordi- 
nary ego controls and orientation 
to allow normally preconscious or 
unconscious material some access 
to consciousness in the interest of 
performing a certain creative task 
(Kris 1952). Without this regres- 
sion, subjects would do little more 
in the Rorschach situation than 
describe the blots or cling to the 
most obvious forms, as some indeed 
do if they experience their own 
equilibrium as too precarious to 
tolerate any degree of regression. 
Among the important factors bring- 
ing about this partial and fluctu- 
ating ego regression during the 
Rorschach test appear to be the 
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subject’s wish to respond, the si- 
multaneous encouragement of fan- 
tasy and reality testing by the test 
instructions, the opportunity af- 
forded the subject to externalize 
responsibility for his responses, and 
the usual absence of autobiograph- 
ical specificity in the responses. 
5. Some of the spread of the 
Rorschach responses over the con- 
tinuum from autism to realistic 
a must also be accounted 
or in terms of the expression of 
need in perception even when all 
of the subject's efforts are directed 
toward realistic perception. ““Need” 
is used here very broadly, to in- 
clude defenses, values, appetites, 
etc. The power of the perceptual 
search or readiness for need-satisfy- 
ing objects has been well demon- 
strated in the various experiments 
which have been concerned with 
personal aspects of perception. 
This gross framework, I believe, 
may help our theoretical under- 
standing of what goes on during 
the Rorschach test, and may also 
have a beneficial effect on our in- 
terpretation of the Rorschach con- 
tent. The interplay of the real ink 
blot, personal imagery, the defen- 
sive and need-implementing shifts 
of the ego in general and of what 
Klein has called perceptal style in 
particular is complex and subtle, 
and in need of much clarification 
(Klein 1951). But, by remaining 
alert to the type, direction, place, 
and time of shifts up and down the 
regressive continuum, we may ob- 
serve crucial and characteristic as- 
pects of the dynamics of the in- 
dividual and his maladjustment in 
actual operation before our eyes, 
just as we might in an active thera- 
peutic session. 
Areas of significant anxiety and 
emphasis on certain defense mech- 
anisms may be especially clearly 
seen. Subjects not only differ 
among themselves in the degree to 
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which they are capable of such re- 
gression; they also fluctuate con- 
siderably within their own records 
and sometimes even within single 
responses. Defenses may be very 
weak or thrown overboard as in 
certain schizophrenic character 
problems, with the result that the 
record is flooded with regressive 
material; defenses may be rigidly 
maintained as in certain compul- 
sive and/or repressive characters, 
who do not permit themselves to go 
beyond banalities; the level typical- 
ly shifts very rapidly in certain 
unstable hypomanic settings where 
cards or responses may be ugly or 
evil one moment and gay or 
angelic the next; such shifts often 
occur more slowly and/or moder- 
ately in the records of many 
neurotics and normals; and some- 
times single responses contain 
within themselves expressions of 
various aspects of a major problem. 
For example, “a fascinating and 
amusing ghost” has both phobic 
and counterphobic qualities. Of 
course many fluctuations occur be- 
cause subjects also have an accumu- 
lation of readily available and men- 
tal imagery which compellingly 
“fits” certain areas of the cards or 
on which the subject can fall back 
defensively when the regression 
touches off anxiety. 

I would like to end on a cautious 
note. This approach obviously runs 
the risk of encouraging “wild 
psychoanalysis” of Rorschach con- 
tent. This risk is partly offset, I 
believe, by the fact that we are 
dealing with a relatively standard- 
ized situation in which we have 
ros are to observe many many 
individuals‘ respond to the same 
stimuli. We cannot rely entirely on 
the standardized situation, how- 
ever. Additional safeguards should 
include the following: (1) using a 
battery of tests; (2) emphasizing 
themes and their interplay rather 
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than isolated responses; (3) avoid- 
ing naive interpretation of univer- 
sals per se as in “there is evidence 
of repression”; interpretations must 
be given an individual context, 
placed in a hierarchically organized 
total personality picture, and must 
have a quantitative aspect, how- 
ever gross; (4) being very careful 
not to read into the test results our 
genetic preconceptions; too often 
test reports are more interpreta- 
tions of Fenichel’s protean text 
than they are of the Rorschach 
record; (5) not setting up one-to- 
one relationships between certain 
individual responses or even certain 
classes of content and diagnostic 
categories; we must remember that 
meanings of content shift with con- 
text and that no one problem or 
trend is the exclusive property of 
any one group of patients. 

In summary, I have emphasized 
that we must re-examine the ques- 
tions we put to the Rorschach 
responses in the light of con- 
temporary psychodynamic thinking; 
that contemporary psychoanalysis 
and particularly its emphasis on 
ego psychology can be of great 
service to us in this regard; that the 
traditional content categories are 
statically conceived and therefore 
inadequate; that to some extent 
Rorschach content involves highly 
charged personal imagery express- 
ing major adjustment problems 
and efforts; that this imagery often 
has primitive and differentiated 
aspects side by side or in sequence; 
that this complex structure of the 
response and total record is the re- 
flection of a temporary, partial, 
more or less fluctuating ego re- 
gression; that personal style of per- 
ception also plays a significant part 
in this process; that we may there- 
fore observe crucial dynamic 
struggles being exhibited before 
our eyes in the Rorschach re- 
sponses; and that psychoanalytic 
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thematic analysis of Rorschach con- 
tent, while it exposes us to many 
of the abuses of opportunistic or 
naive psychoanalysis, opens up a 
most important aspect of the 
Rorschach test to systematic in- 
vestigation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


There seem to have been very 
few attempts at experimental “vali- 
dation” of the Szondi Test. Prob- 
ably, the fairest and most convinc- 
ing type of validation for a test 
of this sort would involve the test- 
ing, in relevant situations, of pre- 
dictions of behavior which are 
made on the basis of the Szondi 
Test. As far as is known, this has 
not been reported. There have 
been some tests made of the ability 
of Szondi diagnostic indicators to 
distinguish groups of patients of 
known diagnosis. David (1951) 
found that “none of the 28 diag- 
nostic indicators postulated by 
Szondi or Deri for epilepsy or 
homosexuality, either singly or in 
pattern combination,” discriminat- 
ed between 100 idiopathic epilep- 
tics and 100 overt homosexuals. 
However, 12 of the 48 Szondi pic- 
tures did discriminate significantly 
between the two groups. White- 
man (1951) found that “Deri’s 
types of (interseries) change were 

. useless in differentiating 30 
normals from 30 psychotics.” Holt 
(1949) administered the Szondi 
Test together with Murray’s “Mind 
Reading Test” and a self-rating 
personality questionnaire to a sin- 
gle male college senior over 12 ses- 
sions. This author found numerous 
“significant” correlations (.7 or 


larger) between fluctuations in the 
Szondi choices and fluctuations on 
the other tests. 

There are some other studies 
which seem to be related to the 
matter of validity of this test. W. G. 
Klopfer (1949) had subjects match 





each Szondi picture to “one of 
eight personality descriptions based 
on the test rationale” and also got 
spontaneous aésociations to the pic- 
tures. This author found that “a 
majority of the pictures showed an 
associative valence in a definite di- 
rection which was significantly 
above chance. Many of these val- 
ences, however, were in a direction 
other than that to be expected on 
the basis of Szondi’s assumptions.” 


Rabin (1950a) asked 85 college 
psychology students and 37 psy- 
chologists to match the Szondi pic- 
tures, porn in the usual sets of 
8, with a list of the 8 diagnostic 
categories used in the test. Results 
of this study were: (1) the number 
of pictures correctly identified was 
significantly above chance for both 
groups; (2) about half of the 48 
pictures were identified with 
greater than chance percentages of 
both groups; (3) on the whole the 
psychologists were superior to the 
students in identification; and (4) 
manics and homosexuals were 
easiest to identify; hysterics, cata- 
tonics and epileptics were the most 
difficult. In a later study Rabin 
(1950b) used a similar procedure 
in testing a class of 33 college stu- 
dents before and after a course in 
abnormal psychology. In __ this 
study, he found that the mean suc- 
cessful identification was above 
chance both before and after the 
training but that there was a sig- 
nificant rise in success of identifi- 
cation (from 9.1 to 12.5) after the 
training. Moreover, the number of 
— identified by significantly 
arge percentages of the subjects in- 
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creased from 12 to 19 between pre 
and post-test. Rabin felt that both 
of these studies supported the 
hypothesis that training in abnor- 
mal psychology does make a differ- 
ence in success of matching diag- 
noses with Szondi pictures. 


HYPOTHESES AND METHOD 


In the present study, psychiatri- 
cally trained subjects are given the 
task of matching Szondi’s pictures 
with the eight “factors” which 
Szondi uses in categorizing these 
pictures. It is obvious that this sit- 
uation is different from the task 
which is set in the Szondi Test; 
i.e., the choice of pictures as liked 
or disliked. A question arises, 
therefore, as to the way in which 
the present experiment and those 
of Rabin and Klopfer are related 
to the Szondi Test. It is maintained 
that this experiment is concerned 
with the test of a condition which 
must be satisfied if the Szondi Test 
is to be considered valid. The con- 
dition referred to is that the 6 pic- 
tures in each of the 8 Szondi fac- 
tors should be perceived by trained 
observers as belonging together 
with a consistency significantly 
greater than chance. This consist- 
ency of grouping may occur in two 
ways: either the pictures which 
Szondi assigns to the same factor 
are grouped together and given the 
same label which Szondi assigns or 
the pictures are grouped together 
and given a label other than the 
one which Szondi assigns; e.g., the 
6 pictures in the “h factor” may 
be (1) grouped together and called 
“h” or (2) grouped together and 
called “s” or “e” or any one of the 
other categories which Szondi uses. 
The former case would indicate 
that there is a rational basis for the 
test; the latter case would indicate 
that although Szondi’s rationale is 
faulty, there is an empirical basis 
for the test. If, on the other hand, 
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there is no consistent grouping of 
the pictures, then it would seem to 
follow that the test material is 
meaningless and that liking or dis- 
liking must be a matter of chance. 
The reason for this is that the test 
interpretation is based directly on 
the premise that the 48 pictures 
are divisible into 8 groups of 6 
each and that the 6 pictures in each 
group are operationally equivalent. 


But how is consistency of per- 
ception related to consistency of 
liking? —The answer seems to be 
that in order for “liking” to be 
stable that the liking must be based 
on the perception of consistent 
similarities among the pictures of 
each Szondi factor. If one likes 
faces 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 and likes 
them consistently, it must be that 
despite the numerous differences 
among them, they are also per- 
ceived to be similar in some way. 


In summary then, the present 
study seems to be concerned with 
a necessary condition which must 
be satisfied, if the Szondi Test is 
to be considered a useful psycho- 
logical instrument. More specifical- 
ly this study (1) compares the 
ability in identification of Szondi 

ictures of three groups of sub- 
jects with varying degrees of psy- 
chiatric training—psychiatrists, so- 
cial workers, and social work stu- 
dents—and (2) tests the hypothesis 
that the Szondi pictures of clinical 
groups have certain discriminable 
features which can be learned by 
psychiatrically trained subjects. 


The subjects used were (1) 17 
psychiatrists: 13 males and 4 fe- 
males with a mean of 11.8 years of 
psychiatric experience and a range 
of experience from 2 years to 30 
years; (2) 16 social workers: 7 
males, 9 females with a mean of 3.8 
years of psychiatric experience and 
a range from | year to 8 years. A 
supplementary group of 5 social 
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work resident students was also in- 
cluded. 

The 48 Szondi pictures were pre- 
sented on cards, one series of eight 
on each of six cards in the regular 
order of the test. Each subject went 
through the pictures twice. The 
first time, he was given a list of the 
8 Szondi categories; i.e., homosex- 
ual, sadist, etc., told that each 
series of 8 pictures included one 
and only one of the 8 diagnoses, 
and was asked to “assign each pa- 
tient to the appropriate diagnostic 
category.” This is called “Trial A 
(no correction).” 


After the first series of identifi- 
cations, the subject was given the 
following instructions: “Now I'd 
like you to go through the same 
procedure but this time I will 
check your choices with you after 
each series. Please study the pic- 
tures carefully as they are identi- 
fied and see if you can learn the 
characteristics of the picture which 
differentiate one diagnosis from an- 
other. Try to improve the accuracy 
of your judgments as you go 
through the successive series.” With 
the first series of choices covered 
up, the subject then tried to iden- 
tify the Szondi pictures again. After 
each series of eight, he was told the 
“correct” identifications of the 
eight pictures. This is called “Trial 
B (correction).” 


RESULTS 


Before presenting the results, 
note should be made of the sta- 
tistics which are involved in match- 
ing problems of the present type. 
Essentially, the present problem in- 
volves matching a set of 8 pictures 
with a set of 8 diagnoses and re- 
peating this match 6 times. The 
mathematical background for such 
a problem has been discussed by 
Feller (1950), Wilks, (1943), and 
Battin (1942). For present pur- 
poses, it is sufficient to say that 
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the distribution by chance of the 
frequencies of various numbers of 
matches is very closely approximat- 
ed by the Poisson distribution.? 
The reader will recall that while 
a normal distribution has two un- 
known parameters (M and a), a 
Poisson series has only one: the 
mean. It is characteristic of a Pois- 
son series that the variance is equal 
to the mean of the distribution. 
Moreover, “when a number is the 
sum of several components, each 
of which is independently distrib- 
uted in a Poisson series, then the 
total number is also so distributed” 
(Fisher, 1948). Thus, in the prob- 
lem of matching one set of 8 Szondi 
pictures with 8 diagnoses, the 
mean success by chance is 1 and 
the variance is 1. The chance prob- 
abilities are actually as follows: 
probability of 1 or more matches 
is .632, for 2 or more .265, for 3 or 
more .081, for 4 or more .020, for 
5 or more .004 and for 6 or more 
001. Moreover, for 6 sets of 8 
matches, the mean value for the 
total number of matches by chance 
is 6 with a variance of 6 or a stand- 
ard deviation of V6. When the 
actual probability values are 
worked out for the 48 matches, it 
turns out that a score of 11 or more 
successes will occur by chance less 
than | in 20 times (P — .009). The 
use of these probability values 
greatly facilitates the statistical 
evaluation of the data. 

In the presentation of results, ref- 
erence will be made to the two 
trials of matchings: Trial A (No 
corrections) and Trial B (Correc- 
tions). 

Table I shows what identifica- 
tions were given to the Szondi pic- 
tures by the psychiatrists (a) and 
by the psychiatric social workers 





1 The author expresses his thanks to Dr. 
Fred Mosteller and to Dr. George Miller 
of Harvard University for advice on 
the statistical treatment of the data. 
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TABLE I—Matching of Szondi Pictures With “Diagnoses” — 
Trial A (No Corrections). 
a. Psychiatrists (N = 17) 
Subjects’ Label 






Szondi 
Label H S E Hy K P M Dd 
*H 20 6 5 5 0 
S 8 6 10 24 7 
E 14 11 
Hy 11 
K 0 
P 9 
M 9 
D 10 


© = ay 
These letters stand respectively for: Homosexual, Sadist, Epileptic, Hysteric, Cata- 
tonic Schizophrenic, Paranoid Schizophrenic, Manic-Depressive Psychosis (Manic), 
and Manic-Depressive Psychosis (Depressed). 








b. Psychiatric Social Workers (N = 16) 
Subjects’ Label 






Szondi 

Label H S E Hy 
H 4 7 
S 8 8 
E 9 
Hy 7 
K 1 6 17 
P 16 15 7 
M 10 4 17 
D 11 14 14 14 


(b). From this table a number of 
observations may be made: 

1. The number of correct 
matches for the 17 psychiatrists is 
217, and for the 16 social workers 
190. By chance, the mean number 
of correct matches is (6 x 17) or 
102 with a S.D. of 10.1 for psy- 
chiatrists and for social workers the 
mean is (6 x 16) or 96 with a S.D. 
of 9.8. Obviously then, the number 
of correct matches for both groups 
is very significantly above chance 
(P is less than 1 : 1,000,000). This 
result agrees with Rabin’s (1950a) 
findings for psychologists and psy- 
chology students. 

2. The eight diagnoses do not 
contribute equally to the number 





K - * M 
6 6 


9 10 } 


= KD Sed 
Slur BB SBwed 


- = 


of correct matches. For the psychi- 
atrists, the mean number of 
matches (in any cell of Table I) 
by chance is (102 = 8) or 12.75 
with a S.D. of 3.57. Corresponding 
statistics for social workers are M 
= 12.00, S.D. 3.46. In order to ex- 
ceed chance at the 1% level of con- 
fidence the frequency of any match 
in Table 1 must be equal to or 
greater than 22? for psychiatrists 
and 21 for social workers. 

We see from Table I that these 
limits are reached among the cor- 





® According to Molina’s Tables, P = .0141 
(M = 13) for frequency of 22 or more 
and P = .0116 (M = 12) for 21 or 
more (Arkin and Colton P.124, Table 
17). 
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rect matches by the psychiatrists in 
the following diagnoses: manics 
(51), paranoids (40), homosexuals 
(33), and catatonics (22); for social 
workers manics (44), homosexuals 
(42), paranoids (24). In all other 
cases, except one (identification of 
catatonics among the social work- 
ers), the number of correct matches 
is greater than chance but not 
enough to reach the 1% confidence 
level. 

Rabin (1950a) found that man- 
ics, homosexuals, paranoids, and 
sadists were most frequently iden- 
tified correctly. The present study 
confirms this finding for manics, 
homosexuals, and paranoids, but 
not for sadists. The present results 
indicate, however, that it is not cer- 
tain, as Rabin claims, that “the 
Szondi pictures as stimuli have 
some meaning” but only that cer- 
tain categories of the Szondi pic- 
tures have some meaning. 


3. Referring again to Table I, it 
may be seen that for the psychia- 
trists there is a significantly high 
incorrect substitution (confusion) 
of “factors” in two instances: sad- 
ists are called manics 24 times and 
hysterics are called depressed 29 
times. Similarly, for social workers: 
epileptics are called catatonics 24 
times, catatonics are called de- 
pressed 23 times, and hysterics are 
called depressed 22 times. Even 
though, these matches are not cor- 
rect according to Szondi’s label, 
their frequency of occurrence indi- 
cates a consistency in these cate- 
gories which is greater than chance. 


4. Taking the other side of the 
distribution now, it is interesting 
to see which diagnoses are very in- 
frequently confused. For the psy- 
chiatrist one would expect a cell 
frequency of 5 or less in Table Ia 
to occur | time in 100 (P = .0107). 
An analogous figure for social 
workers is 4 or less (P = .0076). 
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Referring to Table Ia, we see 
that this condition exists with re- 
spect to labelling: catatonics as 
homosexuals; manics as_ sadists; 
paranoids as hysterics; hysterics or 
homosexuals as paranoids; homo- 
sexuals, epileptics, hysterics, para- 
noids, or depressed as manics; and 
homosexuals or manics as de- 
pressed. A similar lack of confusion 
exists for social workers with re- 
spect to labelling: catatonics as 
homosexuals; catatonics as sadists; 
manics as epileptics; hysterics or 
depressed as manics; and homo- 
sexuals, sadists or mamnics as de- 
pressed. In other words, there are 
11 cases of significantly low con- 
fusion of diagnoses in the psychi- 
atrists’ judgments and only 8 such 
cases for the social workers. The 
results for either group do not 
seem to be impressive. 

It is obvious that in Table I 
where there are 56 “cells of con- 
fusion” (64 cells minus the 8 cells 
of correct matches) that one would 
expect some of these cells to be 
significantly low by chance. Ac- 
cordingly, it becomes necessary to 
discriminate between the “lack of 
confusion” which may be the re- 
sult of “error” and that which 
arises from ability to discriminate 
between the Szondi vectors. It 
seems reasonable to use two criteria 
to select the cells of the latter type: 
(1) consistency of non-confusion of 
vectors from one sample to anoth- 
er; i.e., from psychiatrists to social 
workers and (2) reciprocity of non- 
confusion; e.g., M is not confused 
with D and vice versa. From the 
data it may be seen that both of 
these criteria are satisfied with re- 
gard to the M & D vectors. The 
second criterion (reciprocity) is sat- 
isfied for the psychiatrists in the P 
and Hy vectors. Only the first cri- 
terion (consistency) is satisfied in 
comparing psychiatrists with social 
workers with regard to labelling 
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Szondi’s K as H, Hy as M, and 
H as D. 

5. Szondi divides his pictures into 
four vectors: the sexual, the par- 
oxysmal, the ego, and the contact 
vectors. Each of these vectors, in 
turn, is divided into two factors; 
e.g., in the sexual vector, the h 
factor represents a “need for pas- 
sive tenderness and yielding” and 
the S factor represents a “need for 
physical activity and aggressive 
manipulation of objects.” (Deri, 
1949, p. 65). The two factors with- 
in each vector do not seem in all 
cases to have opposite psychological 
significance. However, there is a 
tendency for this to be the case. It 
is, therefore, interesting to exam- 
ine the occurrence of lack of con- 
fusion among the pairs of factors 
in each vector. In Table I, it is 
seen that an impressive lack of con- 
fusion occurs only in the C vector; 
i.e., factors M and D. 

Why this should be so is not 
clear. It may be related to the fact 
that much of the symptomatology 
of the cyclical psychoses is readily 
manifested in expressive behavior. 


Tasie II — Comparison of Mean 
No. of Correct Szondi Identifica- 
tions for Psychiatrists (P), Social 

Workers (SW) and Student 
Social Workers (SSW) 


(Trial A) 
P S.W. S.S.W. 
(N=17) (N=16) (N=5) 
M 12.82 11.94 11.00 
S.D. 3.45 3.41 2.00 


Among the subjects used in the 
present experiment, the order of 
sychiatric experience from most to 
east is psychiatrists, social workers, 
and social work students. Rabin 
(1950a) has reported that ‘“expe- 
rience makes a difference” in the 
success of identifying Szondi pic- 
tures. The order of success in 
Table II is consistent with such a 
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belief. However, differences be- 
tween the groups are not statistical- 
ly significant. This result seems to 
indicate that although a certain 
minimal amount of psychiatric ex- 
perience may facilitate identifica- 
tion of these pictures, psychiatric 
experience beyond this minimum 
contributes very little to success in 
diagnostic identification of the pic- 
tures. This interpretation is sup- 
ported by the results of Rabin 
(1950b) who found that ‘37 psy- 
chologists, mostly clinical” in serv- 
ice had a mean number of correct 
Szondi_ identifications of 12.3, 
whereas 33 students after one sum- 
mer school course in abnormal psy- 
chology and no other clinical train- 
ing had a mean of 12.5 correct 
identifications. 

We come finally to a test of the 
hypothesis that the pictures in the 
Szondi vectors have discriminable 
features that can be learned by 
psychiatrically trained observers. 

With reference to Table III, it 
must be remembered that this part 
of the experiment was designed so 
that with Szondi’s first group of 
pictures (I) the subject did not 
have the benefit of having been 
corrected in preceding matches, 
whereas in picture groups II-VI the 
subject could benefit from previous 
corrections. In other words, pic- 
ture group I is intended to provide 
an estimate of the effect of mere 
repetition of the task as distin- 
guished from “learning.” 

The data of Table III indicate 
that giving the subject the correct 
identifications after each attempt at 
matching pictures and diagnoses 
has little: effect on his ability to 
identify subsequent groups of 
Szondi pictures. The mean score of 


the psychiatrists actually decreases 
slightly in the “learning” part of 
the experiment. The social worker 
score increases but not significantly. 
The student social workers show 
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TasBLeE I1I—Comparison of Mean No. of Correct Szondi Identifications 
in Series A and Series B. 


* Picture Group P (N=1%) 
I (A)* 94 
I (B) 1.35 
Il - VI (A)* 11.88 
II - VI (B) 11.76 


S.W. (N = 16) S.S.W. (N = S) 
75 1.00 
75 1.20 
11.19 10.00 
12.38 14.00 


* In these designations, the Roman numeral refers to Szondi’s groups of 8 pictures 
and the letter refers to the trials in the present experiment; i.., I (A) means Szondi’s 
first group of 8 pictures as labelled in the subjects’ first trial. 


TABLE IV—No. of Subjects Making 4 or More Correct Matches in Each 
Group of 8 Szondi Pictures. 


Psychiatrists (N = 17) 


Picture Group I II Ill IV Vv VI Ft 
Series A II-VI 
(No Corrections) 0 3 3 7 5 0 18 
Series B 

(Corrections) 1 5 1 Ls 4 0 15 

Social Workers (N = 16) 

Picture Group I II Ill IV Vv VI = 
Series A II-VI 
(No Corrections) 0 0 0 3 6 0 9 
Series B 

(Corrections) 0 6 3 3 4 1 17 


a significant rise in success but this 
group of subjects is too small (N 
= 5) for statistical inferences. The 
data may indicate possibly that 
there is negative relationship be- 
tween amount of psychiatric expe- 
rience and ability to learn the 
factors in the Szondi pictures which 
differentiate one vector from an- 
other. 

There is another way of present- 
ing the data which may bring out 
the differences between the experi- 
mental groups more clearly. The 
chance probability of making 4 or 
more correct matches with any set 
of 8 Szondi pictures is .02. The 

uestion is: in how many cases was 
this degree of successful matching 
reached for the two experimental 
groups and in the two experimen- 
tal situations? The data are pre- 
sented in Table IV. 

Table IV reveals the following 
differences: 

1. In the “no correction” series, 
the psychiatrists exceed chance suc- 








cess at the 2% level twice as often 
as the social workers do. 

2. In the two trials (A and B) 
of picture group I, where the 
matching task is merely repeated 
without “correction,” the results 
show little or no change. This re- 
sult seems to indicate that repeat- 
ing the task without correction does 
not lead to an increase in success. 

3. The psychiatrists show a de- 
crease from 18 to 15 instances of 
“impressive” success after “correc- 
tion;” the social workers show an 
increase from 9 to 17. 

These results indicate that the 
more experienced group were re- 
sistant to changing their criteria 
for judgment in this situation and 
that under the goad of “correction” 
their ability to identify the pic- 
tures actually decreased. On the 
other hand, the social workers, who 
are less experienced than the psy- 
chiatrists and who showed less ini- 
tial success in identifying the pic- 
tures, were able, as a result of “cor- 
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rection,” to show considerable im- 
provement. 


DISCUSSION 


The data obtained seem to indi- 
cate that there is excessive varia- 
bility in the picture stimuli of the 
£_ondi Test. While the necessary 
requirement of homogeneity of pic- 
tures within one factor is sufficient- 
ly satisfied for some of the factors 
(M, P and H), this requirement is 
not satisfied for the other factors. 
For the psychiatrically trained ob- 
server in this experiment, there is 
a high rate of confusion in the 
diagnostic identification of these 
pictures. It is possible that this 
same confusion may exist at the 
level of “liking” for the psychiatri- 
cally more naive test subject and 
that this confusion may undermine 
whatever validity the Szondi 
method may have for the under- 
standing of personality and. the pre- 
diction of behavior. Conversely, the 
results indicate that whatever val- 
idity the test may have does not 
result from contributions from all 
the test factors equally, although 
the possibility exists that the pic- 
tures in all the factors do make 
some contribution. In analyzing 
the correctness of identification of 
the Szondi pictures taken individu- 
ally, Rabin (1950a) found roughly 
50% of the pictures were identified 
with better than chance accuracy. 

When one considers the way in 
which the Szondi pictures were se- 
lected, the results are after all not 
surprising. It would not seem that 
selecting pictures from old psychi- 
atric texts, the method of selection 
which Szondi apparently used, is 
the best way to get pictures which 
represent diagnostic categories, 
especially in view of the changes 
which are taking place in psychi- 
atric nosology. The fact, moreover, 
that psychiatrically trained observ- 
ers do not demonstrate convincing- 
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ly the ability to learn to group the 
Szondi pictures in a consistent way 
seems to indicate that the difficulty 
stems not merely from the inappro- 
priateness or vagueness of the test 
factors but also from the lack of 
homogeneity of the pictures in each 
factor. In short, then, the Szondi 
Test as it is now constituted seems 
to lack a basic requirement for val- 
idity; i.e. equivalence of stimuli 
which are assumed to be equivalent 
in the test rationale. 

The present results suggest a fur- 
ther experiment which may be used 
to test the conclusions reached 
here. The hypothesis suggested is 
that changes in test subjects’ ex- 
pressions of liking and disliking of 
the Szondi pictures from test to re- 
test will vary with the, Szondi fac- 
tor considered; i.e., the factors 
most successfully identified by the 
“experts” in the present experi- 
ment will show the least variation 
in “liking” from test to re-test. 

Although the Szondi Test in its 
present form may not be an ac- 
ceptable instrument, it seems that 
the basic idea which Szondi uses 
is a valuable one. The idea of eval- 
uating a personality by his likes 
and dislikes of other people is not 
restricted to Szondi. A similar ap- 
proach is used in the so-called 
“sociometric techniques.” In terms 
of personality testing, this idea has 
much to recommend it. The prob- 
lems which must be solved in ap- 
plying the idea are: (1) the selec- 
tion or construction of significant 
personality variables which can be 
represented by pictures of people 
and (2) the selection of pictures 
which adequately represent these 
factors. The solutions to these 
problems need not necessarily be 
sought in the field of psychopath- 
ology. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Three groups of subjects with 
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varying degrees of psychiatric train- 
ing (17 psychiatrists, 16 psychiatric 
social workers, 5 student residents 
of psychiatric social work) were 
given the task of matching the 48 
Szondi Test pictures one set of 8 
at a time with a check-list of the 
diagnostic categories which Szondi 
uses. Each subject was given two 
trials: during the first trial sub- 
jects’ choices were not corrected 
even if wrong; during the second 
trial the subject was given the cor- 
rect identifications after each set of 
8 matches and told to try to im- 
prove his accuracy as he proceeded 
from one set of pictures to the next. 
The number of correct matches 
among the 48 pictures as a whole 
for both psychiatrists and social 
workers was very significantly (P 
of less than 1: 1,000,000) above 
chance. However, this success in 
matching was contributed mostly 
by 3 of Szondi’s 8 factors: M, H 
and P. The psychiatrists confused 
2 pairs of diagnoses and the social 
workers 3 pairs of diagnoses with 
a significantly high frequency. 
Eleven pairs of diagnoses in the 
case of the psychiatrists and 8 pairs 
in the case of the social workers 
were very seldom confused. When 
the degree of confusion among 
pairs of factors within each of the 
four vectors was examined, it was 
found that only in the case of the 
C vector (M and D factors) was 
there a statistically significant lack 
of confusion in identification. 
There was no significant differ- 
ence between psychiatrists and psy- 
chiatric social workers in ability to 
identify the pictures, even though 
the psychiatrists had considerably 
more psychiatric experience than 
the social workers. The conclusion 
reached was that psychiatric expe- 
rience beyond a certain minimum 
contributes very little to success in 
identification of the pictures. 
Finally, a test was made of the 
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ability of the psychiatrists and * 
social workers to learn to discrim- 
inate the pictures. The psychia- 
trists’ score decreased in the learn- 
ing situation; the social workers’ 
score increased but not significantly. 

In the light of these results, 
there is a discussion of the validity 
of the present Szondi Test. It is 
suggested that the basic idea be- 
hind the test is potentially valuable 
but that changes will have to be 
made in the test structure in order 
to realize this potential. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In recent years there has been a 
great deal of interest in and re- 
search on techniques which utilize 
the principle of projection, the 
process of perceiving in an un- 
structured situation a reflection of 
emotional needs and the personal 
image. However, specific evidence 
for relating these projections to 
concrete behavior has been almost 
lacking. This paper deals with the 
the problem of finding diagnostic 
variables which are related to as- 
saultive, violent behavior in mental 
hospital patients. An adequate 
answer to this problem would be of 
considerable practical value, as well 
as having important theoretical im- 
plications. 

As the Rorschach Test is a much 
used instrument in clinical situa- 
tions, we have attempted to assess 
its usefulness and validity in this 
connection by comparing the Ror- 
schach records of two matched 
groups of violent and non-violent 
patients. In addition to the usual 
scores on the Rorschach Test, a 
quantitative measure of the aggres- 
sion in the con:ent of the responses 
was devised and evaluated. This 
study also investigated the relative 
efficiency of the qualitative intui- 
tive approach, utilizing the over-all 
interpretative skill of experienced 
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judges as compared to a 
tive score with a critica 
point. 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


No previous reports have been 
made of experimental studies deal- 
ing directly with the assessment of 
overt aggression using the Ror- 
schach Test. However, within the 
Rorschach literature there are a 
number of hypotheses which deal 
directly or indirectely with the 
evaluation of aggression and which 
would seem pertinent to this study. 


Some authors (Goldfarb, 1945; 
Lindner, 1943; Rapaport, 1946; 
Elizur, 1949) have suggested that 
response content which has hostile, 
destructive connotation is related 
to aggressive feelings within the 
individual. It is assumed that the 
projection process operates in such 
a way that the concepts an indi- 
vidual sees in the ink-blots are a 
reflection or sample in symbolic 
form of his unconscious motiva- 
tions, drives, needs or feelings and 
so these give a cross sectional pic- 
ture of the dynamics of his per- 
sonality structure. 


Within the principles of total 
personality evaluation from the 
Rorschach Test, there are certain 
hypotheses which one could reason- 
ably expect to be useful in evalu- 
ating the possibility of violent as- 
saultive behavior. While not all 
strong or uncontrolled emotions 
are hostile, most violent behavior 
implies a lack of emotional control, 
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and information about the strength 
of affect and its control should be 
directly related to the overt expres- 
sion of aggression. Rorschach 
(1932) observed that not only the 
amount of color but the extent to 
which form is used with the color 
is important in assessing the af- 
fective control. Klopfer* has sug- 
gested that people who give 
absolutely no color responses might 
be inclined to occassional out- 
bursts of a violent nature, due to 
the accumulation of a reservoir of 
undischarged hostility which might 
be expressed in explosive outbursts. 


Rorschach (1932) believed that 
in addition to the color responses, 
the ratio of human movement (M) 
to the color responses (Sum C) 
was valuable in assessing emotion- 
al control. He felt that the sum of 
all the color responses, which 
represents the total affectivity, is 
stabilized by the M_ projections 
when they occur in greater num- 
ber than the color responses. 


The presence of white space re- 
sponses (S) was noted by Rorschach 
(1932) as being related to negative, 
oppositional behavior; this kind of 
hostile action may be related to 
assaultive behavior and thus have 
some prognostic value. 


The animal movement responses 
(FM) may be related to the expres- 
sion of aggression. Klopfer (1942) 
has stated that these represent the 
influence of the most instinctive 
layers of the personality; the bal- 
ance of FM and M responses, he 
believes, is an indicator of mature 
control over instinctive drives. A 
lack of control of aggression may 
be reflected in an excess of FM 
over M, especially when it occurs 
with a predominance of CF over 
FC. 

Rapaport (1946) has suggested 


*Personal communication. 
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that the presence of responses in 
which the shape of the actual blot 
is incompatible with the shape of 
the concept (F—), is indicative of 
the capacity for impulsive, unre- 
flective action. Since it seems like- 
ly that this kind of behavior is 
characteristic of assaultive patients, 
this determinant would seem to be 
relevant to the problem. 


Thus, on the basis of previous 
experience by other workers, the 
following hypotheses were selected 
as offering promising leads for the 
differentiation of violent from non- 
violent patients. It would be ex- 
pected that the violent group would 
exceed the non-violent group in (1) 
the amount of aggressive content, 
(2) the total amount of color used, 
(3) the. number and percentage of 
CF or FC responses, (4) the ratio of 
Sum C to M, (5) the number of 
individuals showing no color re- 
sponses, (6) the number of individ- 
uals with FM greater than M, (7) 
the number of S responses, and (8) 
the percentage of F— responses. 


PLAN OF THE STUDY 


The experimental design used 
was simple. Rorschach records of 
a group of 23 male, hospitalized, 
neuropsychiatric patients who had 
exhibited some type of assaultive, 
violent activity were obtained and 
matched with a comparable group 
of 23 non-violent patients. Of those 
included in the violent group, there 
was one person who had com- 
mitted homicide. The crying of his 
month old infant disturbed him at 
breakfast, so he excused himself 
from the table, went into the bed- 
room, smothered the baby and re- 
turned to eat his breakfast “in 
peace.” He had also repeatedly 
beaten his two year old girl and his 
wife with little or no provocation. 
Another unmarried patient had 
knifed and seriously injured his 

















entire family over an _ inconse- 
quential family argument. He had 
several times previously, physically 
attacked his mother when she dis- 
agreed with him. Still a_ third 
patient had been turned in to the 
police by neighbors after they had 
on repeated occasions listened to 
the screams of his wife as she was 
being viciously beaten by him. The 
balance of the patients in the vio- 
lent group had records of repeated 
overt, violent, physical action 
against other persons, and none of 
this behavior appeared to be in 
any way warranted by the circum- 
stances. . 

The non-violent group had no 
history of overt aggressive activity. 
Persons who had only threztened, 
or were suspected for other reasons 
of being capable of such activity, 
were excluded from both groups; 
non-violent patients with suicidal 
trends were also excluded. Since 
the groups were chosen from pa- 
tients who were routinely referred 
to psychological study, they do not 
include those who were extremely 
agitated, assaultive, stuperous, or 
deteriorated at the time of the test- 
ing. The tests had been individual- 
ly administered prior to the selec- 
tion of the cases by persons not 
involved in this study. All of the 
responses were carefully rescored, 
according to Klopfer’s system 
(1942), by one of the authors, who 
was completely unaware of what 
patients were assaultive, in order to 
insure consistent and standardized 
scoring. No patients were included 
who were younger than 21 or older 
than 55 years; the period of hos- 
pitalization before the Rorschach 
Test had been administered was 
not greater than twelve weeks. The 
Wechsler-Bellevue I.Q.’s ranged 
from 82 to 127. All cases had been 
clinically diagnosed prior to test- 
ing, and cases with complicated 
er confused diagnoses were dis- 
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carded. The two groups were se- 
lected in such a way that the means 
were comparable for age, length of 
hospitalization prior to psychologi- 
cal study, intelligence, and diag- 
nosis. There was a difference in the 
mean level of education between 
the two groups, but this lack of 
comparability would not seem to 
affect the variables being studied. 
Data pertinent to the matching 
procedure is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I — Social and Diagnostic 
Data for V and N-V Groups 


Non- Total 
, Violent violent N 
Mean Education 9.2 11.8 
Years 
Mean Age 
Years 
Mean 1.Q. 
Mean Period 
Hospitalization 3.4 6.1 
Weeks 


Diagnosis: 
Schizophrenia 
Simple 
Paranoid 
Hebephrenic 
Catatonic 
Unclassified 
Involutional 
Psychopath 
Manic-Depressive 
Psychoneurosis 
Alcoholic 


Total N by group ~23— 


32.5 30.9 


103.7 101.2 


One Ree DO 
nN 
- ae 
C- — 
Boe mereesere Sere 


PROCEDURES 


The data were handled in three 
general ways; they will be referred 
to as Part I, II and III. In Part I 
the groups were compared accord- 
ing to the scoring categories of 
Klopfer’s (1942) scoring method. 
The significance of the differences 
between the means of the various 
categories was tested by the ¢ 
technique, except when the dis- 
tributions were skewed and the 
assumptions of normality could not 
be met. In these cases the median 
of the combined distributions was 
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used as a cut-off point, the number 
of cases above and below this point 
for both groups was entered in a 
four-fold table, and the signficance 
of the differences was calculated by 
the chi-square technique. 

For Part II the plan of the study 
was explained to four Rorschach 
workers, a psychiatrist and three 
clinical Baal sores all of whom 
were experienced in the use of the 
Rorschach with hospitalized neuro- 
psychiatric patients. They were 
asked to inspect the Rorschach 
records and sort them into a vio- 
lent and a non-violent group, 
using any methods of their own 
choosing. The judges all felt that 
such a task would be difficult and 
had considerable doubt about 
their ability to make such a dis- 
crimination; they described their 
sorting evaluations as being based 
on a flexible, over-all, intuitive ap- 
proach rather than according to 
any precisely defined hypotheses. 
The significance of the agreement 
of their judgments with the case 
material and with each other was 
determined by the chi-square tech- 
nique. 

In Part III the content was 
quantified according to a system of 
scoring developed by the authors. 
On the basis of other workers’ 
observations as well as the authors’ 
experiences, it was hypothesized 
that the perception of hostile or 
aggressive content in the blots was 
related to similar trends of be- 
havior in an individual. Also as a 
response can be. more or less hos- 
tile, it was decided to use a 
weighted five-point scale in the 
quantification. The first step was 
to define the five levels of the pro- 
posed scale. A score of one denoted 
the most passive type of response 
possible; a value of two repre- 
sented responses that were mild but 
not extremely passive; three was 
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the value to be assigned to neutral 
or popular responses; four to re- 
sponses indicating boldness, au- 
thority, or those tending toward 
aggressiveness; five to openly ag- 
gressive or hostile responses. Each 
response was then scored according 
to the above scale, the value as- 
signed being dependent on the 
amount of hostility or destructive- 
ness judged to be implicit or ex- 
plicit in the concept. 


The score assigned to any given 
concept was made on the basis of 
what it was thought this concept 
might symbolize for persons in our 
culture. This procedure is based 
on the assumption that most con- 
cepts have commonly accepted 
meanings and that despite some in- 
dividual differences in associations, 
in general these express common 
meanings. Since this was a prelim- 
inary study, no attempt was made 
to standardize the scale in ad- 
vance. The scorer used his judg- 
ment as to the degree of hostility 
implied in each response, keeping 
in mind as far as possible the total 
range of content occurring in rec- 
ords for the general population 
and not simply the experimental 
cases. An attempt was made to as- 
sign the scale scores in approxi- 
mately the same percentages as they 
would occur in a normal distribu- 
tion. Some of the responses in- 
volved not only an object or ani- 
mal, but also included some de- 
scription of what the concept 
was doing, eg. the M, FM, 
and m responses. In these cases the 
concept itself was scored for aggres- 
sion and then the action was also 
scored separately. Thus a “mouse 
fighting” was scored “2” for the 
“mouse” and “5” for the “fighting.” 
This procedure meant that re- 
sponses which involved action were 
given double weighing in the com- 
putation of the aggressive content 




















scores. In scoring the content, addi- 
tional responses were given the 
same weighting as original re- 
sponses. No attempt was made to 
assess the reliability of this scale; 
however, in order to increase the 
reliability of scoring, whenever a 
response was weighted it was 
recorded and this score was used 
for any similar responses in any 
other of the records. A more stand- 
ardized version of this scoring 
method is now being developed. It 
is important to note that all of the 
scoring was done without previous 
knowledge of the status of the sub- 
jects as regards violent behavior, 
this precaution prevented the pos- 
sibility that the scoring of a given 
response would be influenced by 
the knowledge that the subject had 
been either violent or non-violent. 
All of the scoring treated statistic- 
ally in the paper was done by the 
author who had not participated 
in the selection of the cases; after 
scoring all of the records he also 
participated in the blind sorting 
procedure. Following this the scor- 
ing system was explained to a 
colleague, who was without knowl- 
edge of the previous history of the 
cases to be scored. He then judged 
the aggressiveness of each response 
in the protocols according to our 
scoring method. The results dif- 
fered insignificantly from_ those 
previously obtained, and are not 
reported in this paper. 

In analyzing the data these 
scores were grouped according to 
categories of human, animal, plant, 
anatomy, and object. Content and 
action for each category were con- 
sidered separately. Within each 
content or action category the ag- 
gression scores were summed and 
divided by the N of that category, 
thus giving the average aggression 
score for human, animal, plant, 
anatomy, and object responses. 
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These scores were then combined 
to obtain the average Aggression 
Score for each individual. The 
scores for the V and V-N groups 
were compared and the differences 
tested for significance by the ¢ 
technique. 


RESULTS 


Part | 


The mean raw response totals for 
the V and N-V groups based on 
Klopfer’s (1942) scoring categories 
are compared in Table II as are 
the mean percentages for the same 
categories. The average percent- 
ages, it will be recalled, were used 
to compensate for the differences 
in individual response totals. In 
dealing with groups, this treatment 
of the data seemed advisable. By 
inspection of the results it may be 
seen that neither method shows a 
striking difference between the two 
groups as regards over-all pattern. 
The Klopfer psychogram using 
either mean raw or percentage 
scores gives few clues as to which 
group the patients are in. 


Color. The groups were com- 
pared on the (1) number of indi- 
viduals with an excess of CF over 
FC, (2) Sum C, (3) number and 
percentage of color responses, with 
and without additionals, (4) the 
number of FC responses with good 
form, (5) the number and percent- 
age of responses in which color was 
used without good form, the FC-, 
CF, CF-—, and C responses, (6) the 
number and percentage of color- 
minus responses, the FC— and CF— 
responses, and (7) the number of 
individuals who gave no color re- 
sponses. 

The only significant difference 
was in the number and percent of 
color-minus responses. Significantly 
(.02) more individuals gave one 
or more color responses in which 
the concept had a definite form 
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Tas.e II—Mean IQ and Response Totals for V and N-V Groups: 
Raw Scores and Percentages. 


Response Location: 
Group Total WwW D 
V: 20.4 
Raw 96 ta 
% 60.6 $2.1 
N-V: 20.5 
Raw 6.7 9.4 
% 47.0 39.9 
Determinants: 
FM m 
V: 
Raw 2.1 2.3 0.3 
% 10.7 10.1 1.1 
N-V 
Raw 1.7 3.1 0.2 
% 9.3 19.4 0.9 
Determinants: 
Fc c C’ 
V: 
Raw 0.7 0.3 0.5 
% 27 1.6 2.1 
N-V: 
Raw 1.3 0.2 0.5 
% 5.6 1.8 1.5 
' Content: 
H+HD H+A 
V: 
Raw 3.3 79 
% 15.0 47.4 
N-V: 
Raw 3.8 9.4 
% 13.9 50.5 


which did not correspond to the 
actual shape of the blot. (V group: 
10 individuals; N-V group: 2 indi- 
viduals). 

Movement. There were no sig- 
nificant differences in (1) the num- 
ber of cases who gave more FM 
than M responses, (2) number or 
percent of M, FM, or m responses, 
(3) percent of all movement re- 
sponses combined (M plus FM 
plus m), or (4) the number of 
cases in which Sum C was larger 
than M. 

Other Scoring Categories. The 
groups were compared on all the 
usual scoring categories and it was 
found that there were no signifi- 
cant differences in (1) any of the 
other determinants, combinations, 


d Dd S P 
0.8 19 0.5 4.1 
3.2 7.1 2.0 
1.4 2.4 0.2 3.9 
46 6.5 1.0 
k K FK F F-— 
0.2 0.3 0.1 10.2 4.6 
0.7 1.3 0.3 57.9 22.8 
0.4 0.0 0.2 11.1 2.3 
15 0.0 0.7 49.7 13.8 
FC FC— CF Cc 
0.8 0.7 1.6 0.3 
3.1 3.4 9.8 1.3 
1.1 0.1 1.3 0.0 
3 0.5 8.0 0.0 
A+Ad Ad+HD At 
8.9 2.5 2.2 
43.5 11.3 12.3 
10.8 4.4 15 
50.8 15.1 791 


or ratios, (2) the percent of minus- 
form responses, (3) the percent of 
the location categories, or (4) in 
the percent of any of the usual con- 
tent classifications. 

Both main and main plus addi- 
tional responses were calculated for 
S, but there were no significant 
differences. 


Part II 
Clinical Judgments: 


The diagnosis of either V or N-V 
made by each judge was compared 
with the actual status of the cases. 
The judges tended to assign more 
patients to the N-V group than 
to the V group. When the number 
of cases in which the judge had 
correctly diagnosed the V/N-V 

















status of the patients were tabu- 
lated and the significance tested by 
chi-square, it was found that for 
every judge any correspondence 
would be explained by chance 
factors.4 The judges were unable 
to predict the status of the patients 
from an intuitive, diagnostic exam- 
ination of the Rorschach protocol. 
In order to determine if any of the 
judges were using the same cues in 
making their judgments, the pre- 
dictions of each judge were com- 
pared with the prediction of each 
other judge. Only chance agree- 
ment was found among them; this 
seems to indicate that either each 
of the judges used a different set of 
hypotheses and cues, or else the 
judgments themselves were com- 
pletely unreliable. 


Part III 
Average Aggression Scores: 


When the means of the two 
groups for the Aggression Scores 
were compared, it was found that 
there was a highly significant dif- 
ference at better than .001 level. 
The ris between the criterion and 
the Aggression Scores was .71. 
When the separate content cate- 
gories (Human, Animal, Plant, 
Anatomy, Object) were analyzed 
separately, the Animal category 
was the only one that showed a 
significant difference (.01 level), 
more aggressive Animal concepts 
being found in the V group. How- 
ever, since there was a_ general 
tendency for all of the other cate- 
gories to show a difference, the fact 
that only the Ani:nal category 
showed up as statistically signifi- 


‘After the clinical judgments had been 
made, further information was secured 
which indicated that some of the cases 
did not meet the selection criteria and 
had to be discarded; new cases were 
added to the main sample, but since it 
was not possible to have the judges rate 

the new cases, the data in Part II was 

calculated on 15 N-V and 21 V subjects. 
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cant may result from the situation 
that the frequency of the animal 
responses was considerably greater. 

Table III, Part A, lists the total 
of aggression score frequencies, the 
mean of aggression score frequen- 
cies, the summation of weighted 
scores, and the mean summation of 
weighted scores for both groups. It 
may be seen that the two groups 
have nearly the same actual num- 
ber of aggression scores, and there- 
fore a measure taking into con- 
sideration the weighting is more 
discriminating. The aggression 
scores for each subject were aver- 
aged. This average served as an 
index number for each person. In 
Part B of Table III are entered 
the mean and standard deviation 
of these averaged scores (or index 
numbers) for each group as are the 
obtained t, biserial r, and standard 
error of r biserial. Some of the data 
in Part B of Table III are graphic- 
ally depicted in Figure 1, which 
shows the overlapping frequencies 
of the Average Aggression Scores 
for the two groups and the cut-off 
point. 

The problem in a clinical situa- 
tion, however, is not merely that 
of differentiating between groups, 
but actually ascertaining to which 
group, V or N-V, the individual 
belongs. Therefore, an attempt has 
been made to see if the Aggression 
Scores could be used to diagnose 
individual patients. By means of a 
statistical technique developed by 
Joseph A. Gengerelli,5 the opti- 
mum cut-off point was located, the 
point giving the best differentia- 
tion in assigning individuals into 
their correct group. Interestingly, 
this cut-off point turned out to be 
3.0, the mid-point of the over- 
lapping sigmas of the two groups 
on the aggression scale. Using this 
cut-off score, any patient who had 
an Aggression Score of 3.0 or below 





5 Personal communication. 
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FIGURE |. 
AVERAGE AGGRESSION SCORES FOR Vv AND NV. GRO''PS 








FREQUENCY OF AVERAGE AGRESSION SCORES 


u u ' t AJ 
25 26 27 28 29 


30 3.1 
AVERAGE AGRESSION SCORES 


was then automatically assigned 
to the N-V group; any patient with 
an Aggression Score of 3.0 or 
higher was put into the V group. 
When this method was applied 
to the individuals in the two 
groups, it was found that 17 out of 
the 23 patients in the N-V group 
had been correctly diagnosed, and 
19 out of the 23 V patients had 
been assigned to the correct group. 
When this agreement was tested by 
chi-square, it was found to be 
highly significant (.001 level). 





eoees VIOLENT 
Quemme WON - VIOLENT 





32 33 34 35 36 37 38639 40 41° 42 


The use of the Aggression Score 
is based upon the assumption that 
by averaging the aggression weight- 
ings of all the content and action 
of the responses, accurate assess- 
ment of the aggressive feelings of 
the individual can be obtained; the 
number and intensity of the non- 
aggressive concepts play an im- 
portant role in determining the 
final score. Another alternative is 
to consider only the very aggressive 
responses; previous workers who 
have commented upon the signifi- 


Tase III — Aggression Scores for V and N-V Groups 


Part A 


Total Aggression Score Frequencies 
Mean Aggression Score Frequencies. 





Sum of Weighted Scores... 





Mean Sum of Weighted Scores 
Part B 


Vv N-V 
Ssieestactedoeisniccncasne escape 641 580 
27.8 25.2 
2056 1689 
iba sacinspesbsaaccenbccaweabenai 89.4 73.4 





Mean of Aggession Scores 
Ss. D 























cance of aggressive responses seem 
to have approached the problem in 
this manner, concerning themselves 
with the very aggressive responses 
alone without any explicit effort to 
evaluate these in the light of the 
other less aggressive content. It was 
decided to compare this method of 
evaluation with the averaging pro- 
cedure. The records were examined 
with regard for only the very ag- 
gressive responses, those scored “5” 
by the scaling method. It was 
found that there were 60 “5” re- 
sponses in the V records as com- 
pared to 18 in the N-V group. The 
records were scored for presence or 
absence of one or more “5” in a 
protocol. It was found that there 
were 17 cases in the V group and 
9 cases in the N-V group with one 
or more “5”. When this was com- 
pared with the number of patients 
correctly classified by the Average 
Aggression score procedure, it was 
found that the later procedure 
diagnosed two more cases in the V 
group and three more cases in the 
N-V group. Another possible pro- 
cedure is to consider all the aggres- 
sive scores, both the 4’s and 5’s 
without considering the neutral or 
passive responses. When for each 
individual the per cent of responses 
that were either 4 or 5 was calcu- 
lated, and the median of the dis- 
tribution of all the cases used as 
the cut-off point, it was found that 
19 of the V cases were above the 
cut-off and 19 of the N-V cases 
were below. This procedure cor- 
rectly classified two more of the 
N-V group, and an equal number 
of the V group, when compared to 
the Average Aggression Score pro- 
cedure. 

Although the amount of the 
differences obtained by the three 
procedures is not large enough to 
allow any definite statement as 
to the relative value of any one 
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method, the results suggest that 
considering all the aggressive re- 
sponses without weighting, and 
these alone, is as satisfactory a 
method as any. This procedure is 
easier to utilize because it avoids 
the necessity for differentiating 
moderately aggressive from very ag- 
gressive responses. Moreover, in 
scoring the responses, it was found 
that it was much easier to decide 
if a response was aggressive than to 
decide that it was non-aggressive. 


Discussion 


In a validation study such as this 
one, there are certain possible 
sources of error which cannot be 
avoided. Reports of behavior may 
be unreliable or biased, and the 
wish for a pension or hospitaliza- 
tion may lead to exaggerated ac- 
counts of violent behavior. It has 
not been possible to evaluate the 
environmental stress that led to the 
outburst, and it may be that some 
of the violent patients have suf- 
fered great provocation and some 
of the non-violent patients would 
“blow-up” if exposed to a similar 
situation. The information used to 
classify the patients as non-violent 
may not include all the incidents 
of violence; in this sample, an 
original group of patients was se- 
lected as being non-violent on the 
basis of social service records, but 
a later more careful check of all 
the hospital records revealed sev- 
eral cases in the N-V group who 
had been assaultive, and who thus 
had to be discarded. Also, these 
groups were chosen only on their 
aggressive or passive behavior in 
the past, and it is conceivable that 
there may be some potential mem- 
bers of the V group in the N-V 
group. 

In general, the hypotheses con- 
cerning aggression as related to the 
Rorschach determinants and other 
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scoring categories, did not aid in 
differentiating the V from the N-V 
group. However, it should be men- 
tioned that although the differ- 
ences were not significant, almost 
all of them were in the expected 
direction. In the light of the small 
number of cases and the restricted 
nature of this sample, the authors 
feel that this study does not pro- 
vide the data for any generalized 
check on the meaning and validity 
of the Rorschach determinants 
which were utilized. 

An interesting finding was the 
significant difference between the 
two groups in the number of indi- 
viduals giving color-minus re- 
sponses, although neither color nor 
minus form alone was discriminat- 
ing. This finding suggests that a 
certain kind of color response is 
clearly associated with violence, 
and is one in which the patient is 
disturbed by the color but uses it 
without succeeding in relating his 
concept to the reality of the blot. 
This kind of a response might be 
likened to a situation in which the 
individual is exposed to a strong 
stimulus, is unable to ignore it or 
to respond in a vague, diffuse way, 
but instead responds in an irra- 
tional or inappropriate manner. It 
is just such a reaction that might 
be expected to lead to violence. 

One clear-cut conclusion that re- 
sulted from this study is that 
aggressive behavior of hospital pa- 
tients is related to aggressive pro- 
jections in the ink blots; the extent 
and significance of the differences 
between the two — definitely 
substantiates this conclusion. This 
is a point of considerable theoreti- 
cal importance. For the most part, 
testers have had to assume that 
they are probing the core of the 
personality, and are thus assessing 
the central personality organiza- 
tion. While knowledge of this cen- 
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tral personality organization may 
make it possible to understand the 
past actions of the individual, 
actual prediction of specific be- 
havior has not been successful. 
This study, however, offers evi- 
dence that projections can be 
directly related to certain types of 
behavior. While further research 
will be necessary to demonstrate 
that this technique can be used as 
an individual test, the validity of 
the principle of projection as a 
general process seems substanti- 
ated. This finding also indicates 
that the content of the Rorschach 
warrants considerably more atten- 
tion and exploration than has been 
given it in the past. 


A provocative aspect of this study 
was the comparison of the intuitive 
clinical approach with the quanti- 
tative method of analysis. The 
Rorschach has been consistently 
considered to be an instrument 
which could be handled only on a 
clinical, interpretive level, and yet 
in this study a simple summation 
of weighted scores proved to be 
more valid than the efforts of skilled 
judges. It is true that the judges 
were dealing with an unfamiliar 
problem, an area of behavior in 
which few hypotheses had been 
formulated and on which they had 
not previously focussed their at- 
tention to a great extent. Never- 
theless, the quantitative approach 
to this problem was so successful, 
in this sample at least, that not 
much room was left for increased 
precision through the clinical ap- 

roach, even granting that the 
judges could do better if they knew 
the proper clues. On this point it 
should be noted that the author 
who served as a judge had scored 
the content before making his clin- 
ical interpretations, and he was 
alert to the importance of aggres- 
sive content in assessing violence, 




















nevertheless his clinical judgments 
were not significantly above 
chance. This suggests the possibil- 
ity that even in the Rorschach, 
with all its complicated inter- 
actions, an objective, quantitative 
approach can be devised which 
will yield a more reliable and valid 
score than the clinical method. 
While undoubtedly a crude sum- 
mation of scores will not suffice for 
the integration of the various 
aspects of personality, there is the 
possibility that more subtle and 
effective quantitative scoring and 
interpretive methods can be de- 
veloped. 

Further work on the scoring 
system used in this study is con- 
templated. Additional Rorschach 
responses will be added to the 
original list obtained from the 
experimental records. The scoring 
system will be explained to various 
groups of individuals, and they 
will then be asked to assign values 
to the responses, using the five- 
point scale. Following this, the 
plan is to arrange a manual on 
scoring so it will be available for 
clinical and experimental use. 


The method of assigning a 
weighted score to projective re- 
sponses on the basis of whether 
they exhibit more or less of a cer- 
tain trait under consideration, may 
have possibilities for future use. 
Although hostile behavior was the 
aspect measured in this study it is 
conceivable that many drives, 
needs, feelings and motivations 
may be investigated in this way. 
The preliminary work of quantify- 
ing such material may profitably be 
done in connection with validation 
studies. It is important to turn our 
attention to the validity of the 
interpretations being made in the 

rojective field. There have been 
ew attempts to date to check back 
on personality descriptions and 
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predictions based on projective ma- 
terial. This is a fertile field for re- 
search and it should yield more 
accurate gauges of- the personality 
structures of individuals being 
studied. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. We have attempted to assess the 
usefulness and validity of pro- 
jective material as regards its 
reflection of hostile, aggressive 
behavioral trends in neuro- 
psychiatric patients. 


2. The Rorschach records of two 
matched groups of 23 violent 
and 23 non-violent patients 
were used. 


3. The data were studied for dis- 
criminative differences in three 
general ways: 


a. The groups were compared 
according to the scoring cate- 
gories, using Klopfer’s (1942) 
scoring method. 

b. The total interpretive judg- 
ments of four experienced 
Rorschach workers were util- 
ized. 


c. The third method involved 
an assessment of the aggres- 
sion in the content by means 
of a quantitative measure de- 
vised by the authors. 


4. The Klopfer (1942) scoring 
categories showed no significant 
differences between the groups 
as regards location or content 
categories (with the exception 
of animal responses), absolute 
number of color responses, M; 
Sum C ratio, or movement re- 
sponses. There was a significant 
difference (.02) between the V 
and N-V groups in the number 
of color-minus (FC— and CF—) 
—— given (V group: 10 
individuals; N-V group: 2 indi- 
viduals). 
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5. Judgments by experienced clin- 
ical workers showed only 
chance correspondence with the 
external criteria. 

6. The quantitative method de- 
vised by the authors and based 
on content analysis discrimi- 
nated between the means of the 
groups at a level of significance 
better than .001. The ros be- 
tween the criterion and the Ag- 
gression Scores was .71. Using a 
cut-off point on the Aggression 
Scale to divide the two groups, 
it was found that 17 out of the 
23 N-V patients, and 19 out of 
the 23 V patients, could be cor- 
rectly placed in their group by 
their Aggression Score alone; 
this was significant at better 
than the .001 level. 

7. This study suggests that the 
quantitative approach to pro- 
jective materials is a fruitful 
one, and it points out the need 
for further validation studies in 
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these areas as an aid in improv- 
ing our interpretations of pro- 
jective material. 
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Beck, Samuel J. Rorschach’s Test 
III, Advance in Interpretation. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1952. 


This is the third in a series of 
books by Dr. Beck on the Ror- 
schach. It opens with a section 
titled, “Concerning the Personal- 
ity,” in which the author discusses 
his concepts around the importance 
of conceiving of personality on a 
global basis and a short sub-section 
on the concept of the “ego” in its 
reflection in the Rorschach. The 
“ego” as discussed by Dr. Beck re- 
sembles closely the term as used by 
the Psychoanalytic School. The 
second section, the new addition 
in the series and a welcome one, 
is titled “Advances in Interpreta- 
tion.” The organization of the 
sub-sections is a2 most provocative 
one for the clinician because the 
titles outline areas with which the 
clinician is constantly faced. 
Samples are, “The insufficient ego.” 
“The defenses,” “Anxiety.” Un- 
fortunately, it falls short of its 
potential because of the highly 
discursive style. The wealth of his 
material is evident but the diffi- 
culty of getting it is great and 
much seems lost in the process. The 
potentiality is particularly evident 
in a short passage on page 42 and 
43 where there is an attempt at an 
organized comparison of “‘anxiety- 
shock” and “color-shock.” 

The third section is the presen- 
tation of a detailed analysis of four 
records. These records are used as 
a framework for the presentation 
of the author’s mode of approach 
and analysis rather than being 
representative of any category, 
diagnostic or otherwise. This pre- 
sentation includes analysis of re- 
tests and therapeutic prediction. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Pertinent case material is included. 
In this section also, the style pre- 
sents a problem. Although free 
association is far more appropriate 
here than in the previous section, 
there is still some question in this 
reviewer's mind whether the wealth 
of association does not become a 
distraction rather than an asset. 
Nevertheless, the opportunity to 
see the detailed thinking process 
which goes on as the author 
analyses a record is certainly a con- 
tribution of importance. 


The fourth and last section is 
titled, “Synopsis and Comment— 
Critical and Speculative.” After a 
brief summary of the case presenta- 
tions, Dr. Beck chiefly discusses the 
importance of research in the area 
of Rorschach but points out that 
whereas in other experimentation 
the importance of a standardized 
approach is respected where results 
are to be compared, in the experi- 
mentation with the Rorschach 
technique this injunction is badly 
abused. The administration varies 
markedly; yet results are treated by 
the investigators as if the data had 
been obtained in the same way. 
He also discusses the need to adapt 
or devise statistical procedure to 
make it suitable for research in per- 
sonality for global evaluation. He 
then goes on to point out that “a 
measure of success” is all he claims 
for his use of the Rorschach at this 
time and that he does at times 
meet with “a measure of failure” 
and in instances “actual error.” He 
explains the sources of error as be- 
ing due to two factors. The first 
is a result of “incomplete objectiv- 
ity in identifying the scoring cate- 
gories” and the second consists of 
limitations of the test itself. The 
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first source of error which is “in- 
herent in the test itself” is the 
inability to identify the symptoms 
in which the persons conflict will 
express itself. ‘The other, “subject 
to correction by research” refers to 
the need of validation and clarifica- 
tion. The book closes with a brief 
discussion of, “the test and treat- 
ment.” This section dealing with a 
most difficult and vital area is the 
most clearcut and well organized. 
Again, it makes this reviewer nos- 
talgic for the “what might have 
been.” 


Despite the limitations of style, 
every experienced user of the Ror- 
schach should be acquainted with 
this volume. 


MorTIMER M. MEYER 
Mental Hygiene Clinic 
Veterans Administration 
Los Angeles, California 


Brower, Daniel and Abt, Lawrence, 
Progress in Clinical Psychology. 
Volume I. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1952. 


There are some general com- 
ments which can be made in 
reference to books of this sort 
(including the volume under con- 
sideration), those which are com- 
prised, in the main, of review 
articles. In my opinion, certain 
statements of a general nature are 
necessary because of the increasing 
number of these books durings the 
past few years. The trend will no 
doubt continue. 

I am somewhat ambivalent about 
this type of treatise. On the one 
hand, the literature in all phases 
of psychology has become so 
voluminous that no_ individual 
(not even a graduate student) can 
read all of it (let alone evaluate) 
even within an area such as clini- 
cal. Yet, on the other hand, the ma- 
terial contained is often quite 
selective and frequently reflects 
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unstated conscious and/or un- 
conscious biases. But the most 
important problem is, however, 
that reviews such as those con- 
tained in the volume being con- 
sidered probably assist in perpetu- 
ating errors in thinking and 
experimental design. One of the 
articles, for example, lists 394 
references. 

Undoubtedly, some of the 
articles have been prepared hur- 
riedly, and with so many journal 
studies to cover, how can an author 
evaluate carefully the experimental 
design of each? Furthermore, how 
frequently does the reader of a 
review check the original of “so 
and so found... ”, particularly 
when the result referred to hap- 
pens to agree with his own posi- 
tion? 

It is my belief that the graduate 
student is particularly remiss along 
these lines inasmuch as he is con- 
stantly harried to cite experimental 
evidence. Presumably, though, 
these books are intended primarily 
for use in teaching. I prefer re- 
view articles in which the author 
has chosen a few studies and ap- 
praised them in contrast to those 
in which every study (no matter 
how insignificant) has been cited. 

Despite these objections, this type 
of book can be quite useful at the 
graduate level. Sections therein are 
usually prepared by leaders in a 
given area who often have made 
progress in integration of material 
and who frequently point out re- 
search gaps. 

This book is the first volume of 
a series to appear every second or 
third year. It covers the period 
since World War II. One of the 
goals is to reflect the current efforts 
to integrate theory and practice. 

Volume I is divided into two 
major sections. The first, entitled 
Diagnositc and Evaluative Pro- 
cedures, covers measures of intelli- 
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gence, aptitude, achievement, and 
interest, personal documents, self- 
_—_ methods, —— 
deficit, the Rorschach, the The- 
matic Apperception Test, the 
HTP, Human Figure Drawings, 
The Bender Gestalt, Mosaic and 
World Tests, the Sentence Comple- 
tion, the Rosenzweig Picture Frus- 
tration Test, and the Szondi. 

The second section, entitled 
Psychotherapy, contains articles on 
client-centered counseling, psycho- 
analytic technique, group psycho- 
therapy, play techniques, art in 
therapy, and a final paper on 
“Neurosis and Its Treatment as 
Learning Phenomena.” 

The following individuals con- 
tributed papers: Dale B. Harris, 
Daniel Brower, Alice Gustav, Jud- 
ith Brower, Albert Ellis, Howard 
Hunt, Marguerite Hertz, Leopold 
Bellak, Fred Brown, Gerald Pascal, 
Sidney Levy, Esther Lee Mirnow, 
Susan Deri, Nathaniel Rastin, 
Rudolf Ekstein, Saul Scheidlinger, 
Adolf Woltmann, Margaret Naum- 
berg, and O. H. Mowrer. 

For the most part, the articles 
are well written and stimulating. 
Almost every chapter is concluded 
by a summary in which problems 
are stressed, research questions 
raised, and suggestions offered for 
the solution of, at least, part of the 
dilemma. 

If one wishes to get an overall 
picture of clinical psychology this 
book can well serve the purpose. 


‘OuMER MILTON 
University of Tennessee 


Buhler, C., Smitter, F., and Rich- 
ardson, S$. Childhood Problems and 
the Teacher. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1952. Pp. 372, $3.75. 


In recent years a number of 
efforts have been made by psychol- 
ogists to present insights into the 
dynamics of behavior and learning 
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in such a way that teachers without 
much psychological training will 
be further along in their attempt 
to understand children; this book 
belongs in this group. The central 
contribution of the book lies in 
Part II where problem patterns, 
ways of studying children in school 
and ways of helping them are dis- 
cussed in some detail. The book 
might easily have consisted of just 
this section alone, since the first 
four chapters of Part I entitled A 
Psychological Approach to Chil- 
drens’ Problems present concepts 
which are not for the most part 
used in the next section, and the 
chapter on projective techniques 
which is the major part of the last 
section of the book will probably 
not be found sufficient by most 
teachers to do more than give them 
a feeling of ‘interest and curiosity 
to learn more if they can find the 
time. 

I think teachers will find the 
many case excerpts and summaries 
rich and helpful, especially since 
they are handled without dog- 
matism and with plenty of good 
warnings that similar causative fac- 
tors can produce very different 
problems, and similar problems 
may arise from quite different pat- 
terns of stress. The fact that a 
given child is discussed from differ- 
ent points of view in the book 
might be frustrating if we were not 
offered every kind of help in put- 
ting these various slices together 
for ourselves, with a list at the 
beginning which includes page ref- 
erences to all appearances of each 
child. 

The discussion in part I of 
“biological and psychological con- 
cepts” apparently attempts to set 
the stage for the thinking of the 
rest of he book, with its emphasis 
on “expansion,” “homeostasis,” 
“needs,” “stresses,” etc. in the bio- 
logical group and “motivation,” 
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“striving toward mastery,” “con- 
tentment,” “frustration,” “adapta- 
tion,” “trauma” etc. among the 
psychological concepts. In Part II 
such concepts as “concept of self,” 
“relation to reality,” and “conflict,” 
appear repeatedly (and of neces- 
sity) without having been presented 
in the introductory discussions of 
Part I. This makes the book feel 
somewhat disjointed, and for a 
teacher who was reading carefully, 
with an attempt to follow through 
the thinking from beginning to 
end, rather frustrating. Those who 
are able to accept the differences 
which result naturally from the 
fact that the book was written by 
three authors without an overall 
conceptual consistency will find 
this less of a problem. 

These two sections also seem far 
apart in general atmosphere and 
intent since Part I is quite general, 
and abstract, while Part II is full 
of concrete material, often de- 
scribed in the language of and 
through the eyes of teachers, and 
consequently easily accessible to the 
teacher who is reading it, and in- 
tensely interesting since the usual 
verbal summaries are _ supple- 
mented by photographs of draw- 
ings and paintings in many 
instances. The chapters on how 
teachers can help children are 
practical in that maximal use is 
made of approaches which teachers 
can feasibly use: setting the stage 
for success, then building on it; 
offering release experiences; en- 
couraging communication and 
sharing of experience in addition 
to giving warmth nad understand- 
ing. It is probably sound to avoid, 
as the book does, any encroaching 
on techniques likely to stir up 
anxiety which a teacher might not 
know how to handle. 

While the theoretical orientation 
here is limited, I was happy to 
see a balanced and well-illustrated 
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emphasis on situational factors and 
organic problems in difficulties of 
school children, along with a refer- 
ence to the way in which problems 
may be superimposed on other 
problems; it might have been use- 
ful to illustrate further the ways 
in which for instance, anxiety 
about difficulties growing directly 
out of organic problems can lead 
to disturbed behavior which has 
only an indirect relation to the 
character of the organic difficulty— 
as in most other discussions of 
children’s problems the reader is 
seldom left with a realistic picture 
of the layers upon layers of re- 
action and defense against the 
consequences of other defensive 
behavior which actually underlie 
the problem as the adult observes 
it. 
The contribution of Part III, 
The Psychologist’s Collaboration 
with the School successfully pre- 
sents a simplified picture of differ- 
ent levels of therapy and their 
intent, and different methods of 
gaining an understanding of a 
child, —in the sense that the 
language is within the range of a 
teacher’s understanding and the 
material is again well-illustrated. 

References are selected for most 
of the chapters which are both fair 
to the material under discussion 
and pertinent to the questions and 
approaches of teachers; those in 
Part III were least adequate, and 
in the case of the World Test, no 
mention at all was made of the fact 
that this was developed in England 
in the thirties by Margaret Lowen- 
feld. 

While this book is planned for 
teachers, any psychologist working 
with children, and especially grad- 
uate students who are acquiring a 
background of acquaintance with 
children’s problem, will find it a 
fascinating task to trace through 
the story of a number of the chil- 
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dren and to look at the art projec- 
tions of the children in relation to 
the story of their problems. It is 
the children themselves who make 
this book. 


Lois BARCLAY MURPHY 
Senior Psychologist, 
Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas 


Jolles, Isaac. A Catalogue for the 
Qualitative Interpretation of the 
H-T-P. Beverly Hills: Western 
Psychological Services, 1952, 97 pp. 


The title for the book seems to 
have been carefully chosen. It does 
not pretend to be more or less than 
a catalogue for qualitative inter- 
pretation. These two descriptive 
designations raise questions of a 
methodological nature which could 
carry us far outside the scope of 
this review. 


Like similar catalogues, this book 
sanctions to some extent the “sign 
approach.” Jolles is clearly aware 
of deficiencies in such an approach 
and urges in heavy print, “... all 
of them (diagnostic hypotheses) 
must be interpreted in the light of 
all the factors in the test and in the 
case history and general clinical 
picture.” 

The word “qualitative” seems to 
imply a lack of sufficient published 
studies demonstrating validity. 
Jolles clearly acknowledges this de- 
ficiency in the H-T-P technique by 
stating, “Actually, however, many 
of these interpretations are still in 
the hypothetical stage . . . ” One 
quickly gets the feeling of intel- 
lectual integrity on the part of the 
author by reading his preface. The 
material he presents is taken from 
two published guides to interpreta- 
tion (Richmond proceedings and 
original manual). Nothing much 
has been added, according to the 
author, but a reorganization and 
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integration has been effected. 


Jolles has felt that a catalogue 
would be useful since, “Very early 
in the writer’s experience with the 
H-T-P technique it was observed 
that considerable time was spent 
searching through the manual for 
the probable meaning of certain 
aspects of the drawings.” Thus, he 
would seem to desire to assist the 
neophyte in developing facility 
with this technique. Buck, the orig- 
inator of the technique, recom- 
mends this book to the novitiate. 
Still Jolles expresses reluctance 
over putting such a catalogue in 
the hands of a beginner by stating, 
“One who is not well acquainted 
with the general, fundamental con- 
cepts of the qualitative interpreta- 
tion of the H-T-P would find little 
value in this catalogue.” Indeed, 
he proceeds to employ terminology 
that often is clear only to one who 
has read previous interpretation 
guides. After considering the cata- 
logue itself, some conclusions as to 
its application can be made more 
readily. 

In general, the format of the cata- 
logue is good. The size is such that 
it can be placed in a coat pocket 
and handled conveniently. The 
type and paper combine to make 
excellent readability. Ease in locat- 
ing items is facilitated by the au- 
thor’s avoidance of excessive detail 
under each of them. The author’s 
successful employment of phrases 
instead of cumbersome sentences is 
in the same vein. Large item head- 
ings with indented material play 
no small part in contributing to the 
ease of locating items. Occasion- 
ally the item heading is continued 
on the second line, which led to a 
little confusion on the reviewer's 
part. Typographical errors are few, 
for the most part. The leaves of the 


‘book are printed on only one side 


even though each side is numbered, 
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thus permitting the user to make 
his own supplementary entries or 
elaborations on catalogued items. 

To evaluate this catalogue on its 
own merits it would seem unfair to 
criticize the H-T-P technique in its 
present stage of development. 
Rather, it seemed desirable to see 
how valuable the catalogue would 
be in actual application. Through 
some limited contact with this tech- 
nique and its proponents over a 
period of years this reviewer has 
attained sufficient technical knowl- 
edge to employ the catalogue. Two 
cases were selected from the review- 
er’s file, and the more significant 
features of each of these drawings 
listed. Reference to the catalogue 
should have then revealed direc- 
tions for hypothesizing about each 
of these features. Without question 
the application of the catalogue 
was profitable in terms of indicat- 
ing hypotheses or directions of 
thinking about the case, with fairly 
good interconsistency and agree- 
ment with the clinical material. 

Some of the features noted for 
these H-T-P’s could not be found 
in the book. For example, the sig- 
nificance of a porch or the types of 
leaves on the tree did not seem to 
be indicated specifically. However, 
these were only a few exceptions 
as compared with the relatively 
good information on the other fea- 
tures. It would appear that exceed- 
ingly rare features are not generally 
covered in this catalogue, but then, 
one would not expect to find such 
a necessarily large number of items 
covered by this guide. Nevertheless, 
the reviewer was pleasantly sur- 
prised to find listed some of the 
features that would seem to be 
rare in occurrence. 

At this point it would be well to 
mention the absence of a cross-ref- 
erence index. Perhaps the indoc- 
trinated H-T-P’er can apply the 
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catalogue efficiently but the rest of 
us will have to leaf through the 
section of the book on the house to 
find that what we call a path is 
called a walkway in the catalogue. 
While a cross-reference index would 
not appear essential to this re- 
viewer, the value of the catalogue 
to the beginner would have been 
enhanced thereby. 


Having considered the catalogue 
for what it is, let us return to the 
original question of whether it is 
for the beginning or the advanced 
H-T-P’er. The book seems to em- 
ploy too technical a vocabulary for 
the uninitiated and it might en- 
courage excessive dependence upon 
signs. Further, since the system of 
interpretation with its specific hy- 
potheses is all too tentative, many 
people may feel that, like giving a 
loaded gun to a baby, prefatory 
cautions are not enough. This re- 
viewer agrees with the author that 
the book is,not for independent 
beginners. New students of the 
technique, who have developed a 
mature approach from working in 
the clinical field, will find the book 
quite worthwhile. Advanced stu- 
dents will find the material too 
brief and oversimplified to encour- 
age their use of the catalogue. Such 
advanced H-T-P’ers, who are flexi- 
ble in their thinking about a case, 
probably already have the essen- 
tial material well digested and 
available for intuitive clinical ap- 
plication. 

Probably the greatest contribu- 
tion of the catalogue will be to the 
advanced clinician who is taking a 
serious interest in learning the 
technique. Such a book should 
prove a great asset in H-T-P work- 
shops in the future. 


Witson H. GuERTIN 
Veterans Administration 
Hospital 

Knoxville, Iowa 
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Kinget, Marian G., The Draw- 
ing-Completion Test. New York: 
Grune and Stratton, Inc., 1952. 


This new projective technique 
utilizes Wartegg’s modification and 
adaptation of Sander’s original ap- 
proach to the study of phantasy. 
The test consists of eight squares, 
each of which contains one or more 
irregularly distributed graphic ele- 
ments which the subject is required 
to organize into a drawing. The 
author states that the restriction of 
the stimuli and their small size 
makes for broad variation of re- 
sponses and gives the subject 
maximum freedom of expression. 
Interpretation of the results is 
based upon a quantitatively de- 
rived psychogram or profile which 
follows Wartegg’s four-dimensional 
typological schema (Emotion, 
Imagination, Intellect, Activity) 
which the author elaborates and 
explains. Validation of the tech- 
nique rests upon a comparison of 
the eight drawing-completions of 
383 adults between 18 and 50 with 
a Bernreuter-type questionnaire, a 
forced-choice test, and a_ rating 
scale whose content paralleled that 
of the other two self-administered 
tests. The latter was filled out by 
friends and acquaintances of the 
subjects. 

Much work and thought have 
gone into the construction and 
validation of this test, but the 
psychodynamically oriented and 
sophisticated clinician will be dis- 
appointed with a technique which 
follows an outmoded typology. The 
author states that it is not her 
intention to offer a depth explor- 
ing instrument, but the critical 
reader will then wonder why ‘she 
uses the term “diagnosis” so often. 
Psychoanalytically trained clinic- 
ians, accustomed and attuned to 
the depth implications of other 
methods, will look in vain for the 
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dynamic material which gives diag- 
nosis as such its intrinsic  sig- 
nificance. They will find, instead, 
diffuse categorizations, trait-name 
listings, and philosophically at- 
tenuated descriptions which possess 
only the remotest significance for 
an integrated diagnostic formula- 
tion. 

One would be inclined to take 
issue with the typological schema 
itself as a base of operations, espe- 
cially when it is noted that the 
author herself seems to be com- 
mitted to unconfirmed generaliza- 
tions and stereotypes (e.g., “The 
remaining stimuli have the 
round and supple character of the 
organic world which generally ap- 
peals more to the predominantly 
emotional-imaginative character of 
the feminine mind”, p. 125). Such 
terms as “nature-relatedness,” “‘life- 
relatedness,” and “esthetic-emotion- 
al” would seem to have slight value 
for the clinician who maintains a 
psychologist - psychiatrist relation- 
ship and who is interested in de- 
lineating the personality and 
character structure in terms of 
psychosexual levels, areas of arrest 
and/or regression, predominant 
figures, defenses, conflicts, and 
diagnostic formulation. 


Study of the case illustrations 
makes one doubt whether the re- 
sults of a very detailed, highly 
refined, and time-consuming evalu- 
ative proceedure are sufficiently re- 
warding. At the very least, the per- 
sonality profiles impress one as 
markedly intellectualistic and over- 
abstract. The author is undoubted- 
ly familiar with other projective 
methods and the current trend in 
American psychiatry and clinical 
psychology. Her orientation in this 
work does not reflect this knowl- 
edge. 

Apart from these criticisms, the 
psychologist who works with 
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graphic projective and expressive 
techniques will find much that is 
thought-provoking in the author’s 
detailed explanations of her vari- 
ables. Shrewd insights, based upon 
the structural aspects of the draw- 
ings, may well be utilized in the 
interpretation of other drawing 
tests. 


But while the Drawing-Comple- 
tion Test has heuristic and research 
potentialities, its immediate accept- 
ance as a member of the practicing 
psychologist’s test battery is con- 
traindicated by its narrow and 
obsolete typological foundation. 


FRED BROWN 

Chief Psychologist, 
Mount Sinai Hospital, 
New York, N.Y. 


Meili, Richard. Lehrbuch der Psy- 
chologischen Diagnostik. Bern: 
Verlag Hans Huber, 1951, 372 pp. 


This textbook is an expansion 
of the author’s Einfiihrung (intro- 
duction) in die Psychologische Di- 
agnostik published in 1935. In the 
intervening years the great shift 
from intelligence and aptitude 
testing to personality diagnosis took 
place. Hence the author states in 
the preface that in this volume he 
has given more consideration to the 
study of personality (Charakter) 
than in his earlier work. Yet actu- 
ally the bulk of the book deals with 
intelligence and special aptitudes. 
Only 40 pages are devoted to the 
topic of personality, only 15 of 
these to methods of personality 
diagnosis, and only six of these to 
projective methods, including two 
pages on graphology. Even these 40 
pages include portions that have 
to do with aptitudes and aptitude 
testing. This is due to Meili’s be- 
lief that aptitude testing and per- 
sonality (Charakter) diagnosis will 
eventually merge. His entire treat- 
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ment of the subject suffers from the 
anticipation of this merger and con- 
fuses the reader. 

Part of the confusion, however, 
stems from our own indiscriminate 
use of the word personality both 
in the general and in the narrower 
sense. Meili uses Persénlichkeit 
only in the general sense, compris- 
ing both aptitudes and Charakter. 
His word Charakter refers to our 
personality in the narrower sense, 
e.g., in personality testing in con- 
tra-distinction to aptitude testing. 
(Our word character corresponds 
to moral traits mentioned by Meili, 
but not to his Charakter.) The trou- 
ble is that we use one and the same 
word to cover two different con- 
cepts. That Meili uses two words 
ought to make for clarity. 


Readers of this Journal might be 
interested to know that Meili calls 
creative productions (produktive 
Gestaltung) “what American psy- 
chologists today call projective 
methods.” He distinguishes two 
types of “projection”: (1) Struc- 
tural projection. Inasmuch as the 
production is the result of the per- 
son’s psychological activity, it 
should, like his movements or his 
facial expressions, tell us something 
about the nature of this activity 
and hence about the structure of 
the personality. (2) Affective pro- 
jection. This refers to the process 
of projecting one’s own feelings, 
wishes, etc., into another person or 
interpreting other people’s think- 
ing, feeling and behaving in terms 
of one’s own tendencies. 

The Rorschach and the Wartegg 
Drawing Completion Test are con- 
sidered primarily conducive to 
structural projections, while the 
TAT and Van Lennep’s Four Pic- 
ture Test chiefly elicit affective pro- 
jections. However, affective projec- 
tions may also occur in the Ror- 
schach, and TAT stories reveal 
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something about the general per- 
sonality structure. In fact, else- 
where in the book Meili states that 
the TAT gives us the most direct 
information about ego structure. 

The author believes that statis- 
tical method is applicable to Char- 
akter tests and recommends partic- 
ularly the use of frequency norms 
and of test-retest reliability. He 
also recommends comparing the in- 
terpretations by different interpret- 
ers of the same TAT protocol, if 
possible, in an objective way by 
using precise questions about many 
aspects of the personality. 

The appendix contains an intro- 
duction to elementary statistics and 
the author’s own “analytic” intelli- 
gence test, with details and norms, 
as well as other aptitude tests. The 
bibliography lists a fair proportion 
of American references. (Incident- 
ally, David Rapaport is mentioned 
in the text as a psychiatrist.) The 
book has a pleasing appearance. It 
introduces the beginner into the 
field of aptitude and intelligence 
testing. The title, however, is mis- 
leading. 

WALTHER JOEL 


Szondi, L. Experimental Diagnos- 
tics of Drives (Translated by Ger- 
trude Aull). New York: Grune and 
Stratton, 1952, 220 pp. 


The much heralded and long 
awaited English language transla- 
tion of Szondi’s Experimentelle 
Triebdiagnostik has at last mate- 
rialized, nearly six years after pub- 
lication of the original version. 
Szondi is frustratingly difficult to 
comprehend in German and it is 
not surprising that several earlier 
attempts to translate his work 
floundered amidst his picturesque 
synonyms, symbolisms, and_in- 
volved sentence structure. Dr. Ger- 
trude Aull, who modestly fails to 
mention her own excellent train- 
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ing both in Europe and in this 
country, deserves empathy and 
praise for her heroic effort to make 
Szondi readable. For those serious- 
ly interested in Szondi’s work, how- 
ever, the Experimental Diagnostics 
of Drives will come as a disappoint- 
ing anti-climax, hardly worth the 
prohibitive cost of $13.50. 

It seems to this reviewer that the 
volume’s major shortcoming does 
not lie in the text per se, but rather 
in the publisher’s assumption that 
Szondi in translation would take 
to the English language habitat 
and prevailing scientific philosophy 
as he did to his native European 
Seelenkunde. It is unfortunate that 
the usual Translator’s Preface was 
omitted and that there was no at- 
tempt to place the Experimental 
Diagnostics of Drives in its proper 
perspective relative to the develop- 
ment and continuing growth of 
Szondi theory and research. Thus 
there is no mention that Szondi’s 
latest volume, the Triebpathologie 
(1952), introduces considerable 
changes in Szondi test administra- 
tion and interpretation which ren- 
der the current text at least par- 
tially obsolete. 

The Szondi test is an integral 
part of Szondi theory and should 
not be considered a thing apart, as 
has unfortunately been the custom 
in this country. Szondi considers 
himself primarily the originator of 
a genetically oriented theory of per- 
sonality, not the advocate of a new 
psychological test. He hypothesized, 
as early as 1937, that an individu- 
al’s “Schicksal” (broadly translated 
as fate or destiny) is largely directed 
by the action of biologically re- 
pressed latent recessive genes, ex- 
erting their influence through the 
unconscious. These “hidden ancest- 
ors” in the “lineal unconscious” are 
believed to play a major role in 
determining choice reactions in 
love, occupation, sickness, and 
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death. Szondi asserted that in the 
unconscious are active not only 
personal experiences repressed dur- 
ing early childhood (Freud), and 
universal collective forces (Jung), 
but also biologically repressed lin- 
eal drive tendencies. He hoped to 
bridge the gap between genetics 
and depth psychology, postulating 
that Freudian psychoanalysis was 
the ontogeny, Jungian analytical 
psychology the archeology, and his 
own “Schicksalsanalyse” the genesis 
of depth psychology. 

Frequently overlooked is Szondi’s 
own insistence that an individual’s 
“Schicksal” is not  unalterably 
charted for him at the time of con- 
ception. Rather, he pictures “drive 
life” as an active dynamic process, 
responsive to environmental stim- 
uli as well as internal genetic inter- 
actions. He believes that an indi- 
vidual’s drive category is relative 
and labile rather than absolute and 
stable with the degree of lability 
dependent upon the fluidity of the 
entire genetic system and environ- 
mental changes. He acknowledges 
the role of the ego and feels that 
it is essentially within the grasp of 
each individual to promote or 
hinder those qualities with which 
he has been genetically endowed, 
dependent upon his own value sys- 
tem and acquired identifications. 

Recognizing that genealogical 
methods of research were essential- 
ly cumbersome and uneconomic, 
Szondi developed his test as a more 
direct means of demonstrating his 
theory. Essentially, he reasoned 
that if people were indeed attracted 
by persons of their own genealogi- 
cal circle, then it was likely that 
individuals would select from a 
series of photographs those people 
belonging to that same genealogical 
circle, an assumption to date not 
widely accepted by geneticists or 
psychologists. Thus, the Experi- 
mental Diagnostics of Drives repre- 
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sents Szondi’s major effort to pro- 
vide an empirical foundation for 
his rationale, based on test profiles 
obtained from more than 4000 sub- 
jects of varied diagnostic classifica- 
tions, age groups, and professions. 
The volume is a typically Szon- 
diesque mixture of theoretical 
statements and empirical data com- 
plete with formulae, categories, and 
diagnostic signs and syndromes, all 
of it offered without any evidence 
of statistical significance. Not in- 
frequently, Szondi spices this mix- 
ture with his own remarkably un- 
fettered and picturesque intuition, 
which in one case is productive of 
a treatise on ego development. He 
presents the hypothetical ego con- 
stellation at birth, assuredly not 
based on test data, describes the 
various “ego vicissitudes” of ado- 
lescence and adult life, all of which 
merge into the ego pattern of old 
age, which in turn, bears a striking 
resemblance to that of the baby. 
Szondi may be indulging in the 
kind of Seelenkunde so dear to 
European intuitive thinkers, but 
the very limited evidence available 
(David, 1954) does lend some gen- 
eral support to his theory of ego 
development. 

There are some important differ- 
ences between the Experimental 
Diagnostics of Drives and Deri’s in- 
troductory volume (1949). It might 
have been noted in a Translator’s 
Preface that some factorial con- 
stellations which Szondi originally 
scored ambivalent were considered 
positive or negative choice reac- 
tions by Deri, (4:2 or 2:4). This in 
itself would make for some differ- 
ences in test interpretation. Deri 
elaborates what Szondi termed the 
“free or intuitive” method of in- 
terpretation, whereas the major 
portion of Experimental Diagnos- 
tics of Drives is devoted to Szondi’s 
“systematic or restricted” approach 
of formal test analysis, a technique 
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which Deri describes in her text 
(1949, p. 47-64), but does not rec- 
ommend. It is noteworthy that in 
his latest volume, the Triebpath- 
ologie (1952, p. 159), Szondi com- 
ments that most clinicians are not 
blessed with the rare kind of in- 
tuition required by the free method 
but that an approach based solely 
on vectors, factors, ego patterns, 
and diagnostic tables is also inap- 
propriate unless the individual is 
carefully considered as a totality in 
Szondi theory. He _ repeatedly 
stresses that his test loses its mean- 
ing outside its theoretical setting, a 
notion cavalierly rejected by Deri 
in the Third Mental Measurements 
Yearbook with “actually one can 
very well work with the test with- 
out accepting this ‘gene theory’” 
(1949, p. 100). 

The Experimental Diagnostics of 
Drives contains a great deal more 
than the title implies. Szondi’s sub- 
title, untranslated in the English 
language edition, “depth psycho- 
logical diagnostics in the service of 
psvchopathology, criminal psychol- 
ogy, vocational guidance, personal- 
itv, and education,” gives some 
inkling of the wide scope of his 
thinking and the varied personal- 
ity descriptions throughout the 
text. It’s all summarized in 27 
grandiose psychodiagnostic tables, 
which remain untranslated, but, 
the reader is told, have been ap- 
pended “reproduced unchanged 
from the original German because 
of their importance as source ma- 
terial.” 

A few comments about the trans- 
lation itself appear to be in order. 
Dr. Aull’s noble aim to render 
Szondi readable is only partially 
successful. Most sorely missed is a 
Translator’s Preface which might 
have imparted some of the infor- 
mation which a personal inquiry 
elicited from Dr. Aull. Thus, 
“Schicksalsanalyse” is not translat- 
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ed as “Fate Analysis,” the term 
used by Szondi in his only other 
English language publication 
(1937), but as “Analysis of Vicis- 
situdes.” This new term is attribut- 
ed to Mrs. Deri and was selected 
because vicissitudes, rather than 
“passively suffered fate or destiny,” 
suggested “critical and significant 
life experience” with an emphasis 
on the development and active par- 
ticipation of the individual in the 
formulation of his life story. Vicis- 
situde may be technically correct 
in terms of Szondi theory but it 
sounds stilted and not particularly 
suited for classroom or clinical 
communication. Aside from the al- 
ready noted failure to translate 
subtitle and diagnostic tables, 
which may not be attributable to 
Dr. Aull, there are such minor er- 
rors as translating a chapter head- 
ing one way in Szondi’s Author’s 
Preface and differently in the text, 
although Szondi used the identical 
words. Unfortunately, Dr. Aull also 
falls into that old trap of German 
translators, confusing “charakter”’ 
with “character,” when the proper 
meaning refers to “personality.” 
Perhaps such “vicissitudes” are for- 
givable, however, when faced with 
“translating” Szondi. 

In the final analysis, many clin- 
icians will continue to he perplexed 
by Szondi’s mixture of heredobio- 
logical concepts and depth psychol- 
ogy. They may be disturbed by the 
absence of pertinent statistical 
data. They will find it difficult to 
incorporate such concepts as “drive 
tendencies” and “ego vicissitudes” 
into the professional climate cur- 
rently prevailing in this country. 
Yet, they will also recognize that 
purely psychological rationales are 
not always completely explanatory. 
Thus, when Deri talks of needs 
system and valences, she acknowl- 
edges that “what this original in- 
tensity and quality of needs de- 
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pends on, we probably do not 
know. That is the point in our 
casual thinking where we have to 
resort to explanatory concepts such 
as ‘constitution’ or ‘genes’ (1949, 
p- 28).” As long as researchers ap- 
pear unwilling to accept the Szondi 
test within the framework of the 
rationale that fathered it, it seems 
unfair to urge further purely test- 
‘oriented research, and more ap- 
propriate to accept Szondi’s post- 
script to his Triebpathologie (1952 
p- 511), “A test and a tester without 
an adequate psychology are far 
more dangerous than a psychology 
and a psychologist without a test.” 


Henry P. Davin 
Western Psychiatric 
Institute and Clinic 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Below are thirty-six briefly an- 
notated references to projective 
techniques — twenty-eight to the 
Rorschach and eight on various 
other techniques — all from foreign 
journals. Most of these references 
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are from either Rorschachiana or 
the Bulletin du Groupement Fran- 
cais du Rorschach—eleven and ten, 
respectively. This bibliography was 
prepared by Dr. Bertram Forer. 


1. ABEL, T., and WEISSMANN, S. Psychological aspects of facial disfigurement: a 
Rorschach study. Rorschachiana, 1952, 1, 152-158. 2 
Rorschachs of slightly and severely disfigured adults reveal the role of the dis- 
figurement in the process of defense against anxiety. 
2. ANZIEU, A. Functien psychologique du theatre d’apres un Rorschach d’adolescent. 
Bulletin du Groupement Francais du Rorschach, 1953, 3, 31-37. 
Case study of a young apprentice comedienne and consideration of Rorschach 
evidence of personality dynamics prevalent in this occupation. 


3. BARBE, R. Observations relatives a +: 


Bulletin du Groupement Francais du 


plication du Rorschach a des Noirs d’A.O.F. 
orschach, 1952, 2, 6-7. 


Description of Rorschachs of African Negroes of both sexes on various de- 


grees of acculturation. 


4. BASH, K. W. Erlebnisfeld und Erlebnistypusumkehr im Rorschach-Verfahren. 


Rorschachiana, 1952, 1, 158-162. 


Experimental corroboration is found for Rorschach’s observation that the 
direction of the experience balance is reversed on Card IX. This is interpreted 
as the emergence of a compensatory trend from the unconscious. 


5. BEIZMANN, C. Les phenomenes de contraste dans leurs ra 


rts avec la regres- 


P 
sion affective. Bulletin du Groupement Francais du Revehah, 1953, 3, 4-9. 
Perceptual contrast effects are evaluated as indications of affective. regression. 
Experimental evidence is to be presented in a future publication. 
6. BEJARANO-PRUSCHY, R. Reflexions d’un practicien. Bulletin du Groupement 


Francais du Rorschach, 1952, 2, 7-10. 


Considerations in the use of the Rorschach in employee selection. 
7. BLEULER, M. After thirty years of clinical experience with the Rorschach test. 


Rorschachiana, 1952, 1, 12-23. 


Examination of the role of situational, constitutional and ontogenetic determ- 
inants of Rorschach protocols. Difficulties in making behavioral predictions 
are discussed with an evaluation of the Rorschach’s part in psychotherapy. 
8. BUFFARD, S. Signification des planches IV et VII du Rorschach, quelques exam- 
ples. Bulletin du Groupement Francais du Rorschach, 1952, 2, 10-14. 
Cards IV and VII are particularly loaded for the extraction of parental rela- 


tionships. 


9. CANIVET, N. Un cas d'orientation professionelle avec conflits familiaux et 
inadaptation scolaire. Bulletin du Groupement Francais du Rorschach, 1952, 2, 


19-26. 


Case study of a nineteen year old male. 
10. CONIL, V., and CANIVET, N. Le test de Rorschach et le diagnostic de l’angoisse. 


Rorschachiana, 1952, 1, 78-127. 


Various kinds of anxiety are discussed in terms of psychoanalytic theory and 
related to specific aspects of Rorschach performance. Sample protocols are 


presented for the pu 


of exemplifying the effect on the ego of anxiety 


and the indirect effects of anxiety of various kinds on the perception of ink 


blots. 


11. DAWO, A. Nachweis psychischer Veranderungen gesunder Frauen wahrend de 
Menstruation mittels des Rorschach-Versuches. Rorschachiana, 1952, 1, 238-249. 
The author finds significant differences in Rorschach locations, determinants 


and content on different days of the menstrual cycle. 
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12. DE BARTOLI, V. R., and JOSETTI, N. F. Alteracoes quantitativas e qualitativas 
no tracado simultaneo do psicodiagnostico miocinetico (P.M.K.) Arquivos Brasil- 
eiros de Psicotecnica, 1952, 4, 33-59. 

A study of the effect of normal and simultaneous tracing of the cinetograms 
on performance. 

13. DORKEN, H., Jr. The ink blot test. Rorschachiana, 1952, 1, 196-221. 

Presentation of an elementary form of the Rorschach as a clinical tool. 

14. FRIEDMANN, W. Die Bewegungs und Dynamik-Deutungen im Rorschachtest. 
Rorschachiana, 1952, 1, 127-152. 

The classical human movement response is described as a special case in a 
variety of kinesthetic responses to instinctual stimuli. 

15. GUNZBURG, H. C. Le dessin du bonhomme dans la deficience mentale. Revue 
de Psychologie Appliquee, 1952, 2, 279-304. 

Presentation of research and theoretical considerations in drawings of the 
human figure in pencil and color by mentally deficient subjects. 

16. HELMAN, Z. Rorschach et dessins dans un case de lobotomie. Bulletin du Group- 
ement Francais du Rorschach, 1953, 3, 9-15. 

Case study of pre- and post-operative Rorschachs and drawings of a paranoid 
schizophrenic patient. 

17. KADINSKY, D. Tiefenpsychologische Bedeutung der Erfassungstendenzen in 
Rorschachtést. Rorschachiana, 1952, 1, 36-67. 

A statistical study of the relationships between location categories and determ- 
inants on the Rorschach. 

18. KATZENSTEIN, B. Anseidade e agressividade em criancas pre-escolares. Arquivos 
Brasileiros de Psicotecnica, 1951, 3, No. 4, 19-25. 

An investigation by means of interviews, observations of children and testing 
of the sources of anxiety and fear. 

19. LOOSLI-USTERI, M. L’homme “normal” vu a travers le test de Rorschach. 
Rorschachiana, 1952, 1, 24-35. 

The Rorschach records of 100 occupationally successful men revealed many 
signs of shock reaction. One half of the group showed concordance between 
the two measures of experience balance. The least neurotic had less than 
50 per cent F. There was much emotional reactivity with vitality, high 
intelligence and mastery of painful stimuli. 

20. MANFEDINI, J. A psicopatologia pre-esquizofrenica. Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquia- 
tria, 1953, 2, 49-71. 

Analysis of Rorschachs of preschizophrenics in terms of Rapaport’s approach 
to the analysis of verbalizations. 

21. MAZA, A. L. Primeras investigaciones con el Z-test en sujetos Espanoles. Revista 
de Psicologia General y Aplicada, 1953, 21, 107-116. 

Limited normative data of a Spanish population on Zulliger’s Z-test discussed 
with reference to the Rorschach and Behn-Eschenburg blots. 

22. NICK, E. O tipo de vivencia no psicodiagnostico de Rorschach. Arquivos Brasileiros 
de Psicotecnica, 1952, 4, 25-31. 

Normative study of Rapaport’s formula for the experience balance. 

23. PECHOUX, R., and DEFAYOLLE, M. Rorschach et libido. Rorschachiana, 1952, 
z 221-238. 

Research examination of the hypothesis that Rorschach responses can be 
interpreted in the light of Freud’s psychopathology of “slips.” 

24. PASQUI, E. I contenuti ansiosi e aggressivi ne Rorschach. Rivista di Neurologia, 
1952, 22, 659-671. 

—— of Elizur’s method for measuring anxiety and aggression in Ror- 
schach content to a variety of diagnostic groups reveals significant differences 
of suggestive value for differential diagnosis. 

25. PINILLAS, Jj. L. Configuracion y caracter. Revista de Psicologia General y Apli- 
cada, 1951, 18, 307-333. 

A theoretical discussion of the Wartegg test of drawing completion presents 
dimensions and criteria for evaluation of productions. 

26. RIZZO, C. Influenza dell’eta e del sesso sul psicogramma Rorschach. Rivista de 
Neurologia, 1952, 22, 345-357. 

Differences in Rorschach variables were found among three age groups and 
between the sexes. 
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27. 


28. 


30. 


31. 


33. 


55. 


36. 


SCHACHTER, M., and COTTE, M. S. Tentatives, chantages, et velleites de suicide 
chez les jeunes. A Crianca Portuguesa, 1951, 171-195. 
Case studies of 36 children from seven to nineteen who were selected because 
of suicidal attempts, simulations, or ideas, Human figure drawings, Binet- 
Simon tests, and Rorschachs were administered. 
SCHACHTER, M., and COTTE, M. S. Etude medico-psychologique de quelques 
mineures victimes d’aggressions sexuelles par des membres do leurs familles. 
Archives de Neurologie, 1952, 1, 1-15. 
Rorschachs and case material of ten young girls who were victims of incestuous 
sexual aggression. Test materials revealed no evidence of sexual traumata, but 
showed primarily the aggressivity of their emotionally unstable character 
patterns. 


. SCHACHTER, M., and COTTE, M. S. Masturbation infanto-juvenile et test de 


Rorschach. Bulletin du Groupement Francais du Rorschach, 1953, 3, 15-22. 
Psychological examinations of fifty young masturbators by means of the Binet- 
Simon, Goodenough, and Rorschach. Data are compared with those of juvenile 
prostitutes. 

SCHAFFNER, J. Die “Versager” in Formdeutversuch von Rorschach un im 

Assoxiationsexperiment von Jung. Rorschachiana, 1952, 1, 167-196. 

A large sample investigation of relationships between card rejection on the 
Rorschach and blocking in association. 


SEREBRINSKY, B. Significado das variacoes na repeticao das provas mentais. 
Arquivos Brasileiros de Psicotecnica, 1951, 3, No. 4, 7-17. 
Frequent retests of the same persons with Mira’s Myokinetic Test suggested 
analysis in terms of adaptive and defensive mechanisms, differential capacity 
for variability among the different factors, and instability of traits. 


. SESENA, J. P. El psicodiagnostico Miokinetico de Mira. Revista de Psicologia 


y Aplicada, 1951, 19, 537-562. 
Considerations of validation and interpretation of Miro’s Myokinetic Test 
with sample drawings. There are 42 references, mostly foreign. 
SESENA, J. P. Simbolos en el Test de Rorschach. Revista de Psicologia General y 
Aplicada, 1952, 21, 39-72. 
This is a general discussion of the interpretative significance of the Rorschach 
scoring categories. 


. STOLL, W. A. Rorschach-Versuche unter Lysergsaure-Diathylamid-Wirkung. Ror- 


schachiana, 1952, 1, 249-270. 
Rorschach data on eleven normal adults showed a general loosening of mental 
processes and disinhibition of affect as a result of oral doses of lysergic acid 
diethyl amide. 
STORA, R. Les modalites du jugement dans le Rorschach. Bulletin du Groupe- 
ment Francais du Rorschach, 1952, 2, 15-19. 
Discussion of linguistic variables in Rorschach protocols. 
VIOLET-CONIL, M. Un type clinique dans le Rorschach: L’abandonnique. Bulle- 
tin du Groupement Francais du Rorschach, 1953, 3, 23-31. 
Clinical and Rorschach descriptions of several cases of “abandonment neurosis.” 
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In this issue of the Newsletter ye 
old Ed will take advantage of his 
position — plus the fact that there 
Is a paucity of news items on hand 
— to exposit on a methodological 
idea of his own. 


From any subject’s TAT proto- 
col, the interpreter may _ infer 
statements about the subject’s 
future, present, or past. Current 
practice permits and/or encourages 
clinicians to do all three: (a) we 
make predictive statements about 
the subject (e.g., “He is suicidal’); 
(b) we make statements about the 
subject’s present drives, conflicts, 
character traits, attitudes and be- 
liefs, cognitive processes, fantasies, 
feelings and emotions, interper- 
sonal relationships, psychological 
defenses, psychiatric symptoms, etc; 
and (c) we make postdictive! state- 
ments about the subject (e.g., “He 
was an only child”). With these 
possibilities on the temporal con- 
tinuum in mind, we can now limit 
the remainder of this discussion to 
one of these three: postdiction. 


In relation to the TAT, post- 
diction may be said to have at least 
two characteristics: it is the least 
useful practically — if one wants 





1Recent examples of studies involving 

postdiction are William Soskin’s re- 
searches at the University of Chicago en- 
titled “Stereotypes and accuracy of nov- 
ices and of more experienced persons in 
postdicting behavior for projective test 
data” and “Differential contributions of 
situational tests and projective tests in 
postdicting behavior.” 


tric ital 


to: know what has happened to a 
subject he need not administer a 
TAT inasmuch as he can ask him 
directly (and obtain an anamnesis) 
or ask others who knew him (and 
compile a case history); and, sec- 
ondly, it may be the most useful 
theoretically —in that it involves 
relatively objective, already - oc- 
curred facts or incidents. The 
methodological importance of this 
is that postdictions which are made 
from TAT protocols are potential- 
ly amenable to rather specific 
corroboration or denial. (State- 
ments inferred from a TAT about 
a subject’s present personality or 
future behavior must be Q-sorted 
or graded, whereas statements 
about his past can be marked as 
true or false, indicating agreement 
or disagreement with case history 
or anamnestic data). 


It is necessary at this point to 
state that I do not take the position 
that the anamnesis is itself inde- 
pendent of the subject’s distortions. 
Quite the contrary, but I prefer to 
leave this discussion until later. 

If one could — by stretch of the 
imagination — establish the post- 
dictive correlates of thematic test 

roductions, then one might—with 
urther stretching — begin to de- 
velop the methodologies necessary 
for finding the clinically useful 
present and future correlates of the 
test protocols. 


To this end, I wish to propose 


a procedure that might be called 
the “method of successive covaria- 
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tions.”? In the clinical setting it 
might be called the “method of 
successive anamneses and testings.” 
This method involves repetitions, 
by the same subject, of his life his- 
tory concomitant with repeated 
testing of the same subject with the 
same _ psychological instrument. 
The unique feature of this tech- 
nique lies in the repetition of the 
life history — with psychological 
testing as part of each recitation of 
the life history. The technique is 





*Readers of the TAT, NL need hardly be 
reminded of Silvan Tompkins’ applica- 
tion of Mill’s method of concomitant 
variation to the TAT — in Thematic Ap- 
perception Test. New York: Grune and 
Stratton, 1947. The method of successive 
covariations would differ from this in 
that it would be a series of concomitant 
variations between TAT measures and 
other measures. 


Another related study is Robert Holt’s 
experimental investigation with the 
Szondi — in “An approach to the valida- 
tion of the Szondi test through a sys- 
tematic study of unreliability.” Journal 
of Projective Techniques, 1950, 14, 435- 
444. He concluded, in part: “The correla- 
tions obtained . . . tend to justify the 
ee on which the 
study was : that one can approach 

. the psychological meaning of test scores 
(validity) through a study of their tem- 
poral variations and covariations (pheno- 
typic unrealiability).” 

Also relevant is a study by William 
Coleman — “The Thematic Apperception 
Test: I. Effects of recent experience; 
II. Some quantitative observations.” Jour- 
nal of Clinical Psychology, 1947, 3, 257- 
264. He was able to demonstrate that 
the outcomes of the TAT stories of insti- 
tutionalized children changed as a result 
of certain experiences, in this case a 
motion picture film, which were intro- 
duced in the children’s lives between 
testings. 


Related, too, is Julian Rotter’s and 
Eliot Rodnick’s earlier study of frustra- 
tion and the TAT — “A study of the re- 
actions to experimentally induced 
frustration.” a Bulletin, 1940, 
37, 577 (Abstract). The eral results 
were that “measurable changes in the 
TAT occur immediately after a frustrat- 
ing experience as compared to responses 
following a successful experience.” 
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designed to permit the investiga- 
tion of the psychological tests, not 
the anamnesis or the therapy; it is 
an experimental technique, not a 
therapeutic technique. 

The general purpose is to dis- 
cover the systematic covariations 
between the successive anamneses 
for subjects and their successive 
test protocols. Anamneses are, by 
definition, related to the postdic- 
tive aspects of the test content. The 
rationale is that as the subject’s 
past undergoes systematic changes 
(in his successive recitations of his 
anamnesis), those aspects of his 
thematic test productions which 
change concomitantly or in some 
systematic way are related to the 
changes in his recitations of his 
past behavior. If there are any 
relationships between (a) the 
changes in the anamneses which 
occur with successive recitation, 
and (b) the changes in the test 
content which occur with succes- 
sive testings, then it can be as- 
sumed that these relationships 
concern postdiction, inasmuch as 
the relationship is between test 
data and the subject’s memory for 
his past behavior, as he sees his 
past at the time he reports it. 


The idea for the method of suc- 
cessive covariations came from 
observations made during psycho- 
therapy that during the course of 
therapy extended over several 
months anamnestic details given 
earlier by the patient were some- 
times reaffirmed, but often denied, 
and most frequently modified; that 
the patient at any given session was 
a “different” person (with a “dif- 
ferent” history) than he had been 
in previous sessions — by virtue of 
having verbalized (and listened to) 
the anamnestic details concerning 
himself and by virtue of the in- 
fluence of occurrences in his life 
since the time of his last recita- 
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tion.* (In a comparable fashion, 
the therapist’s “understanding” of 
the patient changes with each addi- 
tional session as the _ therapist 
learns more anamnestic data about 
his patient; thus, in a sense, this 
spiral of successive anamneses oc- 
curs every time psychotherapy is 
extended over more than one or 
two sessions). It would appear that 
the first anamnesis that the patient 
gives is not the only possible an- 
amnesis. The only anamnesis avail- 
able to the therapist toward the 
beginning of therapy is the first 
one that the patient gives, but it is 
not the only anamnesis that the 
patient is capable of producing. 
Most of us tend to believe the 
(first) life history that a person tells 
us, but were we to ask him to tell 
his history again he could surprise 
us by giving significantly different 
emphases and details to his pre- 
viously related life pattern — this, 
by virtue of his having told it be- 
fore and by virtue of the effects of 
the occurrences since the last reci- 





*George Bach’s recent article — “Some di- 
adic functions of childhood memories.” 
Journal of Psychology, 1952, 33, 87-98 — 
is of direct interest. In this study, he 
from his group therapy work to sort 300 
cards on which were typed statements 
that the twelve patients had reported 
about themselves during the first several 
meetings of the therapy groups. He 
asked each subject to sort all the cards 
into three piles: his own statements; 
statements that did not specifically repre- 
sent his own memories but that were 
nonetheless true about his past life; and 
statements that were false for him or 
did not apply to his past life. He re- 

rts: “The per cent of correctly identi- 

ed memories in this group was 52 per 
cent. Seventy-six out of the 300 cards, 
or 25 per cent, while judged generally 
true, failed to be identified as having 
been previously reported. The rest, or 23 
per cent of the total memory statements 
were considered false and not applicable 
to the past life.” These results would 
seem to indicate that childhood mem- 
ories of adult subjects change in the 
course of time and certainly in the course 
of psychotherapy. 
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tation. The differences between the 
anamneses of one subject may be 
made greater if more time is al- 
lowed to elapse between the suc- 
cessive recitations because then va- 
rious intervening variables serve to 
increase the distortion of what the 
subject’s past life has “been.” 


It would not be necessary to 
have a subject repeat all of his life 
history in this experimental tech- 
nique; a “psychological segment” 
or “sector” of the life history — 
e.g., everything about the subject’s 
relationship to his mother — should 
be sufficient. This “sector” could 
be told by the subject, then re-told 
after a several month interval, then 
told again, etc., with psychological 
testing each time. 

The effects of fatigue and bore- 
dom on the successive anamneses 
and on the successive testings 
would have to be measured and 
controlled. 


Optimal subjects might be a 
“captive group” such as students in 
a law school or a medical school, 
inasmuch as these subjects could 
be reached each year for three or 
four years. 


To re-state: it would be neces- 
sary to have successive (more than 
one) anamneses and testings in 
order to have changes in the an- 
amneses which could be related to 
changes in the thematic test pro- 
ductions; the technique is to relate 





‘There are some superficial resemblances 

between the method of successive covari- 
ations (involving successive anamneses 
and testings) and Felix Deutsch’s con- 
cepts of “associative anamnesis” and 
“sector therapy” —see his Applied Psy- 
choanalysis. New York: Grune and Strat- 
ton, 1949 — but they are not the same in 
that the method of successive anam- 
neses involves several advertent repeti- 
tions of the life history (or sectors of the 
life history) concomitant with repeated 
psychological testings, and also that it is 
an experimental rather than a _ thera- 
peutic procedure. 
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the variations in the successive an- 
amneses to the variations in the 
successive testings; the goal would 
be eventually to state the criteria 
which would permit one to iden- 
tify the anamnestic (or postdic- 
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tive) aspects of the thematic test 
protocol — and thus leave the field 
that much less complicated for the 
important attack on the thematic 
correlates of the subject’s present 
personality and future behavior. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Society for Projective 


3:50 p.m.* 


1:30- 3:30 


2:40- 4:40 


4:50- 6:50* 


7:30 p.m.* 


8:40-10:40 


Techniques and Rorschach Institute 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, 1953 


PROGRAM SUMMARY 


Sunday, September 6, 1953 


Executive Committee Meeting—Society for Projective Tech- 
niques. 


Room 26, Hotel Cleveland 
Monday, September 7, 1953 


Symposium: Contribution of Projective Techniques to the 
Understanding of Basic Psychopathology. 
Ballroom, Hotel Hollenden 


Symposium: Are Projective Test Data Valid Bases for Pre- 
diction? (Co-sponsored with Div. 12, APA) 
Ballroom, Hotel Cleveland 


Business Meeting—Society for Projective Techniques. 
Ballroom, Hotel Hollenden 


Dinner and Presidential Address—Society for Projective 
Techniques. 
Parlor B, Hotel Hollenden 


Tuesday, September 8, 1953 


Symposium: Implications for Projective Methods in Recent 
Developments in Personality Theory. (Co-sponsored with Div. 
12, APA) 


Ballroom, Hotel Cleveland 


*Please note change in time from tentative schedule published in 
The American Psychologist. 
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PROGRAM 


Sunday, September 6 
3:50 p.m. Room 26, Hotel Cleveland 
Executive Committee Meeting 


Monday, September 7 
1:30 - 3:30 Ballroom, Hotel Hollenden 


SYMPOSIUM: Contribution of Projective Techniques to the Understanding 
of Basic Psychopathology. 
PAULINE VorHaus, Chairman, V. A. Mental Hygiene Clinic, N. Y. C. 


CHARLOTTE BUHLER, School of 
Medicine, University of Southern 
California. 


The psychiatric and psychoana- 
lytic work of our time is directed 
towards a penetration of the struc- 
tural and dynamic build-up of the 
patient’s personality. The illness 
process is understood in these 
terms. 

The main first contribution of 
projective techniques to this mod- 
ern clinical approach lies in this 
speaker’s opinion in the greater ob- 
jectivity and definiteness with 
which the personality’s manifesta- 
tions are traced down as compared 
with the psychiatric interview. 

Secondly, the Rorschach specifi- 
cally shows the personality in a 
structural completeness in which no 
other approach can demonstrate it. 

Thirdly, iy sa techniques 
provide for the psychotherapist sig- 
nificant data to indicate the treat- 
ment approach and to predict the 
length of therapy. 

Fourth, in cases of differential 
diagnoses the Rorschach specifical- 
ly, in addition to other methods has 
proved of invaluable assistance to 
medical experts. 


IsABELLE V. KENnpiG, V. A. Hospital, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


This paper presents a schema for 
the analysis of Rorschach produc- 
tion in terms of the classic trichot- 


omy — cognition, affect, and cona- 
tion—considered not as “faculties” 
but functions of the behaving or- 
ganism. It suggests that the reason 
that the Rorschach has been found 
to be the most generally useful of 
the projective tests is because of its 
searching exploration of all three 
areas, and the derivation therefrom 
of the testee’s pattern of perform- 
ance in terms of quantitative 
scores. Against the background of 
the proposed schema, the locus, ex- 
tent and severity of any psycho- 
athological process becomes mani- 
est at a glance and the general 
level of function—whether normal, 
immature, neurotic, or psychotic— 
may be readily determined. 


LEsLiE PuHILuLies, Worcester State 
Hospital, Worcester, Mass. 


We have a continuing program 
of study on the psychological fac- 
tors associated with psychopathol- 
ogy and on the relationship _be- 
tween normal and psychopathologi- 
cal states. 

Studies which have been com- 
pleted have dealt with the contri- 
bution of developmental theory as 
a basis for the understanding of 
psychopathological conditions (in- 
cluding normality). 

We are now in the process of 
testing the contribution of two 
additional concepts to our under- 
standing of normality and patho- 
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logical behavior. One of these is a 
theory of equivalence. The other, 
a factor of ego integration. The 
Rorschach technique is the basic 
perceptual method of investigation. 
In order to clarify our ideas as 
to just what constitutes psycho- 
pathology, we have analyzed the 
symptom pictures in 604 hospital- 
ized patients and have come out 
with three modal syndromes: 


1. a depressive, somatizing group 
2. suspicious, withdrawn, ideation- 
al individuals, and 
3. a retaliative-destructive group. 
We are interested in relating the 
developmental, equivalence and 
ego-integration concepts as derived 
from the Rorschach method, to 
placement in these symptom 
groups. 


ZYGMUNT A. Piotrowski, New York 
State Psychiatric Institute, New 
York City. 


The projective techniques per- 
form the function of psychological 
microscopes. They differ among 
themselves in the personality traits 
which they can detect most easily 
and most reliably. Even the same 
technique is not equally sensitive 
to all important personality traits. 
In fact some important traits have 
to be inferred from a combination 
of other traits and are not directly 
perceptible. The techniques differ 
also in regard to the constancy of 
the personality traits revealed by 
them. To take two extremes by way 
of illustration. The Rorschach dis- 
closes probably some of the most 
constant traits while the Szondi 
test has been designed deliberately 
to measure even very rapid fluctua- 
tions in the degree of gratification 
of the eight basic Szondi traits. 

Living is acting. In the last an- 
alysis personology deals with the 
movements of human _ beings 
among themselves. A human being 
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is an energy system. In analyzing 
people we are interested in the 
amount of energy of which they 
are potentially capable. On the 
Rorschach this amount will be in- 
ferred from =C, W, M quality, R, 
T/R, etc. In the TAT the expan- 
siveness of the actions, in the ab- 
sence of inhibitions or obstacles, 
will serve as indicators of energy 
output. In free drawings the size. 
of the drawings and the quality of 
lines will be pertinent. We are also 
interested in the manner in which 
the patient controls his energy out- 
put. In the Rorschach the relevant 
components would be 3c, F+%, 
IntRT, shocks. In the TAT the 
content will suggest degree and 


* quality of control. In drawings the 


composition of the drawings, the 
evenness with which the task has 
been carried out will be of primary 
importance. 

The purposes for which energy 
is used are of very great impor- 
tance. On the Rorschach the qual- 
ity of the M and of the color re- 
sponses serves as main sources of 
information on this particular 
point. The M tells whether the 
main inclination is to be assertive, 
compliant or obsessively blocked. 
The analysis of the color responses 
discloses whether or how much the 
subject is inclined to associate with 
others for the purpose of continu- 
ing an exchange of pleasurable ex- 
periences with them or to what 
degree he is inclined to dissociate 
from others with the intent of dis- 
continuing the exchange of pains 
with others. Being attracted to oth- 
ers or repelled by others, love and 
hate, the positive and the negative 
emotions can be read with relative 
ease but with less reliability from 
the TAT and frequently from free 
drawings. 

All projective techniques are par- 
ticularly sensitive measures of 
anxiety. It is necessary, when work- 
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ing with projective techniques, to 
have a clear idea of the difference 
between anxiety and the other feel- 
ings. Suggestions will be made how 
to differentiate these two types of 
feelings on the TAT, the free draw- 
ings and the Rorschach. An attempt 
will also be made to define the 
difference in clear terms with the 
necessary implications for an under- 
standing of the patient’s psycho- 
pathology. Finally the statement 
will be illustrated that in the pro- 
jective techniques, at least in the 
Rorschach, we get not only a meas- 
ure of anxiety but also an indica- 
tion of how anxiety is handled 
chiefly by the patient, whether 
flight or fight is used as the main 
anxiety relieving behavior pattern. 


G. K. Yacorzynski, Northwestern 
University Medical School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Projection tests are of value for 
the theory of personality not only 
for their negative value in perform- 
ing the function of eliminating or 
restructuring some of the orthodox 
and well established concepts, but 
also for their positive function in 
suggesting concepts for a theory of 
personality. The attempts, however, 
to structure a theory of personality 
on the basis of projection tests 
alone are likely to end in failure. 
Any method is limited by its own 
techniques. Thus projection tech- 
niques can be expected to explore 
only certain limited and circum- 
scribed facets of personality. 

Rather than to attempt to build 
up a complete theory of personality 
on the basis of results from projec- 
tion tests, it may be more profitable 
to explore the partial insights 
which they yield, even though the 
results at this time may be incom- 
plete, subject to question, and not 
of a systematic nature. 

The present report deals with a 
few insights of this nature in the 
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field of psychopathology. They are 
gleaned from the writer’s expe- 
riences with clinical patients and 
are not presented as verified data. 
Verification depends upon the re- 
ports and experiences of other 
workers in this field. No systematic 
presentation is attempted. However, 
with more reports of this nature 
and agreement of different work- 
ers, the data may eventually be 
integrated into some systematic 
theory of personality. 

The discussion will deal with the 
following: 

1. The possibility that psycho- 
pathology follows a J-curve of dis- 
tribution rather than a normal dis- 
tribution. In the J-curve inhibi- 
tions produced by an outside agent 
are ‘disregarded by a few individu- 
als. In like manner, when repres- 
sions no longer serve their function 
a complete break with reality can 
take place. The projection test re- 
sults of the psychotic are qualita- 
tively different, and cannot be con- 
sidered to be on the same 
continuum as for those individuals 
who do not show the psychotic 
break. 

2. A prognosis as to the outcome 
of therapy on the basis of projec- 
tion tests usually cannot be made. 
Often a complete break with real- 
ity is a better prognostic sign than 
when partial insight still exists. 
This possibility would be impor- 
tant for theorists on ego psychology, 
since the ego-strength may conceiv- 
ably be undermined more by the 
presence of tensions felt by the in- 
dividual, then when the ego is com- 
pletely destroyed and the tensions 
eliminated. 

3. Classifications used for adults 
cannot be applied to children on 
the basis of projection tests. It is 
probably still best to use a gener- 
alized term such as a “behavior 
problem” if classifications need to 


be used. 
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4. A few epileptics give results on 
projection tests of a nature given 
by the paranoid schizophrenic. De- 
terioration and organic signs are 
absent except for the positive find- 
ing of the EEG on some of these 
patients. Such patients do not dis- 
play paranoid schizophrenic be- 
havior. It is suggested that the 
epileptic seizure may serve the 
same function as shock therapy in 
relieving the symptoms of the psy- 
chosis. This may explain the reason 
why clinically epilepsy and schizo- 
phrenia are not often found in the 
same individual. 

5. There are patients who on pro- 
jection tests—as well as on other 
tests—give a comparatively normal 
profile. Yet such individuals are 
not normal since they have a well 
developed paranoid system. In all 
of these patients a compulsive— 
obsessive personality structure is 
found. It appears that an obsession 
can become a paranoid idea when 
finally insight into the unreality of 
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the idea is lost. This may account 
for the reason why psychotherapy 
is generally considered to be most 
difficult with a compulsive obses- 
sive patient. 

6. Many studies have shown that 
drives affect perception, thinking, 
etc. This information has not been 
integrated into clinical work. It 
should actually be possible with 
this information to predict what a 
patient will do and how he will 
perform on tests for perception or 
concept formation. With this infor- 
mation tests of reasoning or learn- 
ing could be structured which 
would favor the psychotic rather 
than the individual without these 
symptoms. Furthermore, perceptual 
tests could be used to evaluate per- 
sonality. 


Discussants: 


WALTER G. 
State Hospital. 


Tuomas W. RicnHarps, Louisiana 
State University School of Medicine 


KiopFer, Norfolk 


2:40 - 4:40 Ballroom, Hotel Cleveland 


SYMPOSIUM: Are Projective Test Data Valid Bases for Prediction? 
(Co-sponsored with Div. 12, APA) 
MARGUERITE HERTz, Chairman, Western Reserve University 


BERTRAM R. Forer, V. A. Mental 
Hygiene Clinic, Los Angeles, 
California. 


Projective methods have provid- 
ed cross-validated bases for pre- 
diction of behavior largely when 
used as empirically derived scales 
when criterion groups have been 
widely or and when the 
criterion has been highly limited 
and specified. 

Clinical predictions are subject 
to many sources of error. Among 
these are the following: 

1. The clinician is an unvalidat- 
ed instrument who confounds 
the validating process. 

2. Behavior systems described by 


projective protocols are not 
generally isomorphic with so- 
cially manifested behavior. 

3. Behavior systems expressed 
under different degrees of 
stimulus structure are not 
necessarily correlated. 

4. Unstructured stimuli evoke be- 
havioral systems without pro- 
viding evidence regarding the 
threshold or the situational 
prerequisites for social mani- 
festation of the behavior. 

5. Behavior elicited by unknown, 
e.g., unstructured, stimuli, re- 
veals the confounded effect of 
an indeterminate ego upon an 
unknown stimulus. 

It is suggested that greater suc- 
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= in prediction can be attained 

. Providing more _highly-struc- 
tured stimuli which will enable 
the clinician to observe the ego 
operating upon known stimuli. 

2. Providing selected stimulus sit- 
uations designed to predict 
clearly specified criterion be- 
havior. 

3. Including situational contin- 
gencies in the clinical predic- 
tion. 

4. Systematic study of the process 
of clinical judgment and vali- 
dation of the clinician. 


Rosert G. Gipsy, V. A. Mental 
Hygiene Clinic, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 


The following points will be cov- 

ered: 

1. Recent research on predictive 
aspects of projective tests. 

a. Schneider: Prediction of cer- 
tain aspects of the psycho- 
therapeutic relationships 
from the Rorschach Test. 

. Gibby, Miller and Stotsky: 
Prediction of duration of 
psychotherapy from the Ror- 
schach Test. 

c. Negative studies: Rogers, 
Knauss, and Hammond: VA 
assessment research. 

2. New Dimension of the Ror- 

schach 

a. Studies of Hutt, Gibby, Mil- 
ton and Pottharst; Standers 
and Cleveland; Calden and 
Cohen; Gibby, Milton and 
Stotsky; Filer 

b. Summary of additional di- 
mensions: setting of situa- 
tion, perception of subject, 
stimulus value of examiner, 
personality characteristics, 
interactions of these dimen- 
sions 

3. Understanding the characteris- 

tics of the behavior to be pre- 

dicted 


— 
~ 
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a. Various types of predictive 
validities 

b. Need for link of predictive 
instrument and behavior to 
be predicted 


Roy M. HamMuin, Western Psychi- 
atric Institute and Clinic, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Judgment scales and judgments 
of clinicians in validating elements 
of “projective” behavior. 

The overall reliability and valid- 
ity of projective techniques are not 
readily demonstrated. However, if 
clinicians can be persuaded to 
make limited predictions or judg- 
ments based on projective tech- 
niques, these judgments can be 
tested for reliability and for valid- 
ity. To a degree, we can check the 
usefulness and accuracy of the pro- 
cedures involved. A sufficient num- 
ber of such studies should provide 
a sound objective basis for the clin- 
ical use of projective techniques. 

This paper is a critique of meth- 
od in four studies using Rorschach 
“signs” and in nine studies using 
judgment. The discussion of judg- 
ment studies will consider: 

1. The degree of relationship 

expected. 

2. The outside criterion. 

3. The material judged. 

4. The judges and conditions of 

judgment. 

5. Results obtained in two studies 

where encouraging results were 


obtained. 
PercivAL M. SyMonps, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 


New York City. 


Experience with projective tech- 
niques in the O. S. S. experiment, 
in the prediction of pilots’ success 
in the Air Force in World War II, 
in the Michigan assessment experi- 
ment in the selection and predic- 
tion of success of clinical psycholo- 
gists and in the more recent predic- 
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tion studies in pilot success in the 
U.S.A.F. School of Aviation Medi- 
cine have not shown that projective 
tests have predictive significance. 
One major difficulty in using pro- 
jective techniques for practical pre- 
diction is that the personality vari- 
ables which are present in success- 
ful performance are unknown—so 
that the predictor is in the dark as 
to what personality trends he 
should use from his projective rec- 
ords in making the prediction. Part 
of the difficulty is that prediction 
concerns the manifest personality 
whereas the evidence from projec- 
tive material relates to the latent 
personality. One would expect on 
theoretical grounds that expressive 
techniques would correlate better 
than projective techniques with 
success of overt personality. Predic- 
tion also depends on the adequacy 
of sampling and any projective 
technique represents a limited sam- 
ple of a subject’s responses. Predic- 
tions based on composite trends 
usually correlate better than on 
specific trends, partly because of 
wider sampling and partly because 
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there is less difficulty in pin-point- 
ing the prediction toward specific 
forms of behavior. i 
The writer has a grant for a fol- 
low-up of his study “Adolescent 
Fantasy,” which should provide 
answers to the question of the pre- 
dictive significance of projective 
material. This study will attempt 
to determine to what extent and 
how fantasy protocols obtained 
thirteen years ago correlate with 
1. present fantasy predictions on 
the same subjects from the 
same stimuli 
. how the original fantasy pre- 
dictions are related to expe- 
riences and interpersonal rela- 
tionships over the interval 
3. their relation to the overt per- 
sonality trends which each sub- 
ject reveals at the present time. 


ho 


Discussants: 

E. Lowey KELty, University of 
Michigan 

GrorcE A. MUENCH, San Jose 
State College 


RicHARD W. WALLEN, Western 
Reserve University 





4:50 - 6:50, Ballroom, Hotel Hollenden 
Business Meeting 


7:30 p.m., Parlor B, Hotel Hollenden 
Dinner and Presidential Address 
Joun E. Betti, Clark University 
Projective Techniques and the Development of Personality 


Please secure reservations for Dinner at APA Desk, when 
registering at Hotel Cleveland Headquarters. 


Tuesday, September 8, 8:40 to 10:40, Ballroom, Hotel Cleveland 
SYMPOSIUM: Implications for Projective Methods in Recent Developments 
in Personality Theory. 

Jutes D. Hotzperc, Chairman, Connecticut State Hospital 


The use of projective techniques 
in clinical practice rests upon cer- 
tain theoretical assumptions and 


hypotheses. While these assump- 
tions are for the most part rarely 
made explicit, they nevertheless 
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guide the behavior of the clinician 
from the initial step of selecting 
the appropriate projective method 
to the final step of interpreting the 
data elicited by them. For purposes 
of practical convenience, these as- 
sumptions and hypotheses may be 
seen to be of two sorts, although it 
is difficult in actuality to separate 
one from the other. One set of as- 
sumptions and hypotheses concerns 
the basic nature of the projective 
methods. The second set of assump- 
tions and hypotheses concerns the 
conception of personality to which 
the clinician adheres and which 
guides his interpretive process. To 
a greater or lesser degree, each of 
these assumptions and hypotheses 
are derived from or are at least re- 
lated to the major areas of activity 
in personality investigation today: 
psychoanalysis, perception, learn- 
ing, and field theory. 

Since their introduction into 
clinical practice, projective meth- 
ods have had a phenomenal devel- 
opment in number, purpose, scope, 
and application. While this phe- 
nomenal growth has been taking 
place, psychological theory has 
been itself undergoing certain mod- 
ifications. Since changing theory 
must be related to practices emerg- 
ing from theory, it is appropriate 
at this time to raise questions re- 
garding the relevance of these 
changes in theory for projective 
methods if the traditional lag be- 
tween theory and practice is to be 
kept to a minimum. That there 
needs to be such interaction be- 
tween theory and practice needs no 
defense. It is therefore the purpose 
of this symposium to take inven- 
tory of the basic theoretical . as- 
sumptions and hypotheses on which 
projective methods are based and to 
test these against recent develop- 
ments in personality theory. 


Each of the participants has 
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been asked to direct his thinking 
to what he would consider 
to be the major theoretical assump- 
tions and hypotheses underlying 
projective methods and to relate 
these assumptions and hypotheses 
to developments in the theoretical 
field with which he is identified. 
The specific goal that is structured 
for this symposium is to clarify the 
following general question: what 
theoretical support and non-sup- 
port does each theoretical field 
have for the underlying assump- 
tions and hypotheses governing 
projective techniques? 


Participants: 


FRANK AULD, JR., Yale University 
Learning Theory 

Morton DeutcH, New York 
University. Field Theory. 

CHARLEs W. Erikson, Johns Hop- 
kins University. Perception Theory 

Roy ScHAFER, Yale Medical 
School. Psychoanalytic Theory 


Discussants: 
GARDNER MurpuHy, Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kansas 


R. Nevitr SANForD, University 
of California 


WORKSHOP 


TAVISTOCK CLINIC 
TRAINING IN THE RORSCHACH 
METHOD 
(By arrangement with the Tavistock 
Institute of Human Relations.) 

Senior Tutor: Theodora Alcock, 
Fellow British Rorschach Forum, 
Fellow Rorschach Institute, 
U.S.A. 


The following Courses will be 
held at the Tavistock Clinic, 2, 
Beaumont Street, W. 1. : 

A. Introductory Courses. 
1. For psychiatrists and psychol- 
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ogists already experienced in the 
field of mental health. 

A series of weekly lecture-sem- 
inars will be held for three terms 
on Mondays at 6:15 p.m. commenc- 
ing on 5th October, 1953. This 
course is directed to gaining knowl- 
edge of underlying principles, and 
proficiency in administration, re- 
cording and scoring, and to ac- 

uiring a general knowledge of 
the principles of assessment. 

2. If sufficient applications are 
received there will be a parallel 
course for qualified but inexpe- 
rienced psychologists taking further 
training in educational or clinical 
psychology, at a time to be later 
arranged. 


B. Training Course (3 years). 

This course is designed for those 
who wish to become fully compe- 
tent in assessment as well as in 
scoring of the Rorschach test and 
to attain the standard necessary to 


qualify for membership of the Brit- 
ish Rorschach Forum. The content 
of the first year of this course is the 
same as that described above under 
Introductory Courses. In the sec- 
ond year the main emphasis is upon 
personality assessment, while in the 
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third year there will be a greater 
stress upon the diagnosis of clinical 
types and upon special lines of in- 
vestigation. During all three years 
teaching will be closely linked with 
case material and with relevant lit- 
erature. Each student will be re- 
quired to keep a work record. 


In each training group the num- 
bers in the first year courses will 
be limited to 20, and in the second 
and third years to smaller groups. 
The second and third year courses 
will be run as tutorials with addi- 
tional case supervision. Entry to the 
second year will be conditional 
upon satisfactory completion of the 
first year training and upon the va- 
cancies available. 


Pre-requisite Qualifications: Mem- 
bership of the foregoing Rorschach 
courses is confined to those profes- 
sionally qualified in psychiatry or 
psychology, 

Applications should be made to the 
Senior Rorschach Tutor. 


Fees, 414 guineas a term, or 13 
guineas a year, payable in advance 
to S. Gray, Esq., Tavistock Insti- 
tute of Human Relations, 2, Beau- 
mont Street, W. 1. 














